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THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By FATHER GAPON. 


In these concluding chapters of his narrative Father Gapon describes the events which immediately followed 
the great massacre, his adventurous escape from Russia under the very eyes of the police, and finally gives 
an interesting forecast of the fate which he believes to be impending over the Czar and his advisers. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ARMS! A NARROW ESCAPE. 

T last we reached our destina- 

tion. It was now about 1 p.m. 

The lady of the house shut me 

up in a room and gave me some 

food, which, to my astonish- 

ment, I ate with appetite. 
Then I was given a student’s suit of clothes 
and taken to another house, where I again 
changed into an ordinary suit ; and here I 
had my beard shaved off. After that I was 
taken to the house of the famous Russian 
writer, X———. He was greatly excited at 
seeing me, and, embracing me, began to cry. 
He gave me a glass of red wine and pressed 
me to stay with him; but suddenly the 
torturing thought overwhelmed me that at 
that very moment people were dying out- 
side, and I felt I must go and die also. 
X—-— stopped me, and convinced me that 
it would be better to go with him a little 
later in the day to a meeting of “intel- 
lectuals,” after which a secret meeting was to 
be held to consider the possibility of pro- 
curing arms for the people. I, therefore, 
remained and composed my proclamation, 
which was worded thus :— 

“Comrades, Russian Workmen,—There is 
no Czar. Between him and the Russian 
nation torrents of blood have flowed to-day. 
It is high time for the Russian workmen to 
begin without him to carry on the struggle 
for national freedom. You have my blessing 
for that fight. ‘To-morrow I will be among 
you. To-day I am busy working for the 
cause. 

Meanwhile X 
to the civilized world. 


began to write an appeal 
After that we drove 
to the building of the Free Economic Society 


near the Nevsky Prospect. Entering the 
hall, we found it packed with an excited 
audience. One speaker after another came 
upon the platform and reported briefly what 
they had seen of the events of the day in 
different districts of the city. At the 
announcement that the windows of the 
palace of the Grand Duke Sergius had 
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been broken by the workmen the audience 
cheered vociferously, and so they did at 
other reports. But no one, I noticed, 
suggested that they should come out into the 
streets and fight beside the workmen. 

At last X——— mounted the platform. 
“Here,” he said, “is a letter from Father 
Gapon. There was a rumour that he was 
killed. That is not true. He has been at 
my house.” Then he proceeded to read the 
above proclamation. The audience began 
to applaud, but X——— indignantly stopped 
them, asking whether this was a time for 
cheering, when blood was flowing in the 
streets. ‘“ Here,” he added, “is a delegate 
from Father Gapon, and he asks permission 
to speak to you.” 

Thus introduced I went to the platform 
and spoke a few words. It was not, I said, 
a time for speech, but a time for action. 
“The workmen have shown to Russia that 
they know how to die. But, unhappily, they 
are unarmed, and with empty hands you can- 
not fight bayonets and revolvers. It is your 
turn to help now. Give them the means to 
procure arms, and the people will do the 
rest.” As I sat down a kindly old gentle- 
man approached and_ handed me a revolver, 
saying, “‘ Here is one good weapon, at any 
rate |” 

I think some of those present guessed who 
I was, but the secret was kept. At the end 
of the public meeting a few of those who 
had attended it gathered secretly in a side 
room, and my friend the engineer was among 
them. We discussed further the question of 
obtaining arms and the organization of a 
popular rising. While we were doing so 
X—— kept guard at the door. Suddenly 
a whisper was heard, “The Police!” A 
writer who was attending the meeting rapidly 
came to my side, took me by the arm, and 
hurried me out of the building. He con- 
ducted me to his own house in a neighbouring 
street, and there I wrote a second proclama- 
tion to the workmen and another to the 
troops. In the course of the latter I said :— 

“Against soldiers and officers who are 
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slaying their innocent brothers, together 
with the wives. and children of these, and 
against all the oppressors of the people, I 
utter my pastoral curse. Upon soldiers who 
help the nation to win liberty I invoke a 
blessing, and from the military oath of 
allegiance which they have taken to the 
traitorous Czar, at whose behest the blood of 
innocent people has been shed, I do hereby 
absolve them.” 

Some copies of these were made at once 
and signed by me, one copy being sent to a 
secret printing-office, whence large numbers 
were afterwards issued. 

This done, I was sitting full of anguish and 
heavy thoughts, when I was aroused by a 
noise and shrieks from the street. Looking 
from the window I saw a crowd running in 
the direction of the Nevsky. Many of the 
people were shouting in terror. Then I 
heard again the ghastly crackle of rifle- 
shots. I could no longer stand there idle ; 
and, in spite of the persuasions of my host, 
I went out. Directly I had left the house I 
suddenly became conscious of feeling very 
strange in my new lay clothes. Soon I came 
out into the Nevsky Prospect, where there 
was a sinister solitude. Evidently the 
Cossacks had just galloped through the 


street, leaving devastation behind them. I 
approached the Znamenskaya Church, found a 
sledge, and ordered 


the driver to take 
me to the corner of 
the Obvodny and 
Drovianoy canals, 
where one of the 
branch head-quar- 
ters of the associa- 
tion was situated. 
The whole district 
through which we 
passed was as silent 
as the grave. We 
met no one but 
patrols and en- 
camped soldiers 
with stacked rifles. 

I left the sledge, 
approached the 
gates, and found the 
advornik (porter). It 
was now pitch-dark, 
and I was wearing 
spectacles to aid my 
disguise. I told the 
man that I was a 
newspaper corre- 
spondent, and asked 
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him to tell me what was going on at the 
branch. He replied that everything was 
quiet and all right. 
“Are there any 
inquired. 
“No, sir; none.” 
At this moment a tiny boy peeped out 
from behind the dvorntk and interrupted in a 
shrill voice, “‘ Why, little uncle, the courtyard 
is full of soldiers, and the house too!” 
Evidently I was on the verge of a trap, 
either for myself or for the leaders of the 
Association generally. I turned slowly away, 
saying, “Well, if it is impossible to get in- 
formation it is useless to stay,” and lost no 
time in taking my place in the sledge and 
driving away. After making a circuitous 
journey we made for another branch, situated 
at the corner of the Nevsky and Dechtianay 
Street, but found it also full of troops. I 
decided, therefore, to return to my last abode, 
as midnight was already approaching. My 
host, who recognised me at once, was at first 
alarmed to see me so late. At this house I 
passed the night. 


soldiers inside?” I 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE END OF THE SLAUGHTER. 
Next day I sent some members of the 
Revolutionary party whom I knew to find 
out the more important of my workmen who 
had led the proces- 
sions of the different 
branches. Not one 
of them could be 
found. Some had 
been killed or 
wounded, and 
others were avoid- 
ing their homes for 
fear of arrest. That 
day, as well as the 
following night, the 
shooting of men 
and women still 
continued in the 
capital, although 
on a smaller scale. 
‘Throughout Sunday 
night all the streets 
and bridges were 
guarded by soldiers. 
According to my 
calculations on this 
fateful Sunday there 
were between six 
hundred and nine 
hundred killed, 
and at least five 
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The whole town re- 
sembled a besieged city. Shops, restaurants, 
theatres, all were closed. ‘The Czar and the 
members of his family were still in hiding— 
nobody knew where at the moment. 

On the 24th the Cossacks and police 
replaced the firing parties of infantry. It 
was now no longer wholesale assassination, 
but general attacks upon isolated passengers 
in different parts of the town and in Basil 
Island. I have good reason to believe that 
the armed forces were in many cases made 
intoxicated by the authorities, and were 
commonly left without definite instructions. 
These drunken groups of soldiers, Cossacks, 
police, and plain-clothes agents, let loose 
upon the inhabitants of the town, perpetrated 
cruelties which would be hardly credible 
without this explanation. I will relate only 
two or three instances of many which came 
to my knowledge, and which were proved, 
later on, by the investigation of the St. 
Petersburg barristers. A bricklayer, named 
Bykoff, went out from his house on the 
Maly Prospect in the evening. The street 
was unlit and deserted. Suddenly four 
infantrymen came along, knocked him 
down, and, while he was lying on the 
snow, bayoneted him. He lost conscious- 
ness, but came to his senses some hours 
later, and managed to crawl back to his 
home. His comrades at once took him to 
the Mary Magdalen Hospital, where, on 
examination, eleven bayonet wounds were 
found in the chest and left side, both lungs 
being pierced. 

A student named Potchinkoff, who had 
come from Archangel that very morning, 
took a tram at the corner of the Maly 
Prospect and Fourteenth Street at about 
4p-m. Students, I may interject, are pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the police because of their 
frequent connection with University troubles 
and with all efforts to secure popular liberty. 
As soon as Potchinkoff sat down, somebody 
shouted out, calling attention to him. 
Several detectives in plain clothes jumped 
on to the tram, dragged him off it, knocked 
him down, and trampled on him till he lost 
consciousness. He only came to his senses 
after he had been removed to the hospital. 
Two men who took his part during this 
shameful attack were treated similarly. One 
of them, a young man named Rosoff, who 
was passing at the time, shouted out, “Stop, 
you will kill him!” A _ policeman struck 
him with his sword on the head, which was 
fortunately shielded by a fur cap. He 
managed to run away, and tried to climb over 


thousand wounded. 
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a fence, every other escape being cut off. 
The policeman caught him, however, and 
repeatedly struck him, until at last one of the 
Cossacks said, “Enough!” He was then 
put in a sledge, and a policeman took him to 
the hospital. A workman named Stepanoff, 
seeing a crowd of about ten red-capped 
dragoons and some hooligans, evidently plain- 
clothes police, beating this student, asked 
why he was being struck. Stepanoff was 


answered by being promptly knocked down 
and wounded by a number of sword-blows 
on the head and back, after which he was 
taken to the police-station, and thence to 
hospital, where he lay over two weeks. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
IN HIDING. 

DuRING the two days following the 22nd I 
several times changed the place of my abode, 
as information came to me from all sides that 
the authorities were eager to catch me and 
were making energetic search. I still wanted 
to remain in St. Petersburg, in the hope that 
the workmen would in some way obtain 
arms, and that there might be an insurrec- 
tion. There was more than sufficient 
evidence that the whole population of the 
city, except the most immediate servants 
of the Czar, were not only ripe for revolt, 
but were burning with a passionate desire 
to overthrow the auto-bureaucratic system. 
The few facts already related of the many 
which I witnessed, or was informed of 
by witnesses, about the action of the 
authorities in St. Petersburg during these 
terrible days prove sufficiently that the people 
had done everything in their power to give 
effect to this desire. That is why I thought 
a rising possible ; and, naturally, I considered 
it my duty to stand in front of any movement 
of the kind. I had organized and led the 
people for a peaceful, unarmed demonstra- 
tion; and, therefore, I thought that it was 
doubly my duty to lead them also in the only 
way of hope that now remained open. 

But all the sympathizers and friends who 
hid me during these two days, and especially 
the great writer already mentioned, were 
perfectly convinced, and exerted themselves 
to convince me, that for the moment there 
was no hope of open resistance, and that the 
best thing I could do for the sake of the 
future of my people was to leave the capital 
in order to avoid arrest, which would be as 
fatal for them as for me. 

“You are needed now for the Revolution, 
when the time of the people’s revenge comes. 
Go away while we prepare the means of 
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resistance.” I still felt undecided, and 
wished at least to stay for a time to see 
if the position cleared up. However, the 
evening of the 24th put an end to all my 
hesitation. On that day General Trepoff, 
who, as I have said, always looked very 
unfavourably on me, and whom I knew 
to be a despot of the most cruel and 
unswerving character, was installed in the 
Winter Palace and made Dictator of St. 
Petersburg. 

It was thus clear that the Government was 
resolved to pursue 
the road of relentless 
repression, and that 
the wholesale murder 
of the last few days 
had only been an 
opening chapter of 
their policy. On the 
night of the 24th all 
the members of the 
Liberal deputation 
which went at my 
request to Prince 
Sviatopolk - Mirski 
and to M. Witte 
Maxim Gorky, the 
barrister Hessen, the 


famous historian Ka- 


rayev, the political 
writer Peshekonov, 
Professor Myakotin, 
Semevsky the histo- 
rian, Kedrin, a mem- 
ber of the city coun- 
cil—and two others, 
Pissarev, one of the 
editors of the Liberal 
Review Russian 
Wealth, and Sitnikov, 
a barrister, were 
arrested and thrown into the fortress. At 
the same time wholesale arrests began all 
over the capital, and I learnt that all my best 
workmen who by good fortune had escaped 
death had been thrown into prison. 

Direct communication between myself and 
the body of the members of the Association 
was thus made impossible for the time being. 
I anxiously endeavoured to obtain informa- 
tion as to the possibility of armed action 
from the friends, progressive and revolution 
ary, who were so kindly harbouring me. But 
every new report was more gloomy than the 
last. The committee formed at the Free 
Economic Society had not been able to do 
anything. It became quite evident that for 
the moment, though the spirit of revolt in 
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the population was higher than ever before, 
there was no channel through which it could 
effectually reveal itself. “ You see now,” my 
sympathetic host said, “to attempt anything 
at present would only be to throw away your 
life uselessly, perhaps to bring trouble upon 
us also. Leave the capital, and we will keep 
up communication with you.” 

I thought that to resist further would be 
foolish, and so I umwillingly consented. 
But where should I go? Some of my new 
friends suggested a certain place in Finland, 

others different places 
in the country near 
St. Petersburg. But 
messengers brought 
us the information 
that spies were roving 
everywhere, that the 
passport examination 
was being rigidly car- 
ried out, and that the 
police were searching 
for me on all sides. 
At last we chose 
a hiding- place, and 
worked out the de- 
tails of the necessary 
journey. The Liberal 
barrister who had 
helped me de- 
votedly gave me his 
own passport, which 
I promised to return 
as soon as I was safe. 


so 


CHAPTER XXII. 
I BEGIN MY ESCAPE. 
I aGarn changed my 
appearance, putting 
on pince-nez and a 
new suit, with a showy 
overcoat. Earlyon the morning of January 25th 
I left my last home, being accompanied by a 
lady part of the way to the station. I had 
in my pocket a good revolver, with which I 
was resolved to defend myself if necessary. 
It had been arranged that a gentleman 
should be at the Tsarskoye Selo railway 
station and should take a ticket for me, 
which he would hand over to me without 
observation, while a second friend would be 
there and would watch the railway officials 
and warn me if there was anything 
suspicious. 

When I alighted from the sledge I found 
the station filled with gendarmes and detec- 
tives in plain clothes, who peered into the 
faces of the passengers. Some of them 
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looked directly into my face. But it was now 
hardly possible to recognise the bearded 
priest whom they had known. Several 
gendarmes of a higher rank were moving to 
and fro as though hunting for someone. I 
thought the best chance of getting through 
would be to assume complete quietness. I 
stopped a gendarme officer and asked him 
for a match to light my cigarette. He gave 
it me ; and, having thanked him, I proceeded 
to walk up and down the platform, twisting 
my moustache dandy-fashion, and looking 
anything but what I was. I soon noticed 
my friend, who, passing me, quickly put the 
ticket into my hand. 

No sooner did my train come in than two 
gendarmes and a police-spy took up their 
positions at the doorway and proceeded to 
take stock of the entering passengers. I 
safely passed by them, and seated myself in 
a second-class carriage. The train started ; 
so far all was well. My friend travelled in 
the next compartment, and so, apparently un- 
known to each other, we went together for 
some distance. As soon as a certain station 
was reached we left the train. My friend 
again took tickets, giving me one in the same 
furtive manner, and we started off in a 
This operation we 
repeated no fewer than four times. At 
last, late at night, we reached our destina- 
tion, having passed the whole day making 
a zigzag journey, but in point of fact we were 
still quite near St. Petersburg. Though it 
was late my friend at once started back for 
the capital. 

I had now to take horses and drive to an 
estate situated in the midst of a large forest, 
where stood the house that had been offered 
to me as a refuge. Before leaving, friends 
had given me a number of things that might 
be useful, so I was not without luggage. I 
called at a house near the station that was 
indicated to me and asked for a sledge and 
horses. As usual the host asked who I was, 
and whither I was going. When I replied 
that I wanted to buy V.’s estate, his face at 
once brightened. He began to rain informa- 
tion upon me, and I had solemnly to enter end- 
less details in my note-book about the crops, 
the markets, and so on. At last I was able 
to start. Cold and tired, I reached the end 
of the drive in the middle of the night. 

This proved to be a two-storied house, and 
my good host made me comfortable on the 
upper floor. Here I found that from the 
balcony at the back a long ladder gave im- 
mediate access to the ground, in case we 
were suddenly troubled with undesirable 
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visitors. Next day my host drove me in a 
sledge through the forest, so that I might 
know the roads in case of necessity ; and 
everything was prepared against the possi- 
bility of my retreat being discovered. 

Before leaving St. Petersburg it had been 
arranged that two passports should be sent 
to me, one for the interior and one for 
abroad, the latter to be used in the event of 
the chance of insurrection disappearing alto- 
gether. Day after day passed, however, and 
no news reached me in my solitude. Thus 
I lived through a week of agony, practising 
running on snow-shoes during the day, and 
during the sleepless hours of night being 
tormented with memories of the past week 
and with thoughts of what might be going 
on around my old home. I could not 
understand why I heard nothing from my 
friends. Was it possible that all these coura- 
geous men and women had been driven into 
silence again by the ruthless use of brute 
force ? Could it be that Russia had failed to 
respond to an act which was nearly unique in 
the annals of human ferocity? Alas, I soon 
learned that the response had come from the 
generous heart of my countrymen, but also 
that the forces of oppression were still 
irresistible. 

After seven days of my stay in the forest 
a messenger suddenly appeared from St. 
Petersburg. 

“You must fly immediately,” he said; 
“we have reason for thinking that the 
authorities have got scent of you.” 

And then he described to me the situation, 
which appeared so dark that it was decided 
I should leave for abroad without even 
waiting for the passport which was to come 
next morning. It was true that all Russia 
was in a ferment, and that general strikes on a 
large scale had broken out in the great towns, 
both of the north and the south. But these 
strikes could bear only a peaceful character 
for lack of arms, and I had to choose between 
arrest and temporary flight. The messenger 
sketched out my itinerary and gave me the 
address of a man who would undertake to 
smuggle me over the frontier. I was to take 
the train to Pskoff, and there to book for 
Warsaw ; but on reaching Vilna I was to 
return to Dvinsk, and thence through Sh—— 
to the frontier. The train which I had to 
catch at our neighbouring station was going 
within a few hours. 

A sledge and horses were soon ready. It 
was pitch dark, and a wild snowstorm was 
raging. The bitter wind sang wildly through 
the bare trees of the forest through which we 
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had to pass. In some places the storm piled 
up snow-heaps on the road, leaving bare and 
slippery ice at others. The driver could only 
go slowly, having the greatest difficulty in 
seeing the road. The wind penetrated, as it 
seemed, into the very marrow of my bones, 
and I soon felt stiff with cold. It seemed as 
though some diabolical spirits were carrying 
on carnival all around us. Though it was 
only a few miles’ journey, we soon appeared 
to have been an endless time about it. I 
shouted to my man, who was separated from 
me by only two or three feet, to drive more 
quickly, but, drowned in the darkness, he 
made no sign of hearing me. I was be- 
coming more and more impatient, when 


suddenly the horses stopped and the driver, 
leaning towards me, said :— 

“ Barin, we have lost our way.” 

My spirits, cold enough from the frost, fell 


“THE DRIVER, LEANING TOWARDS ME, SAID, ‘ BARIN, WE HAVE LOST OUR WAY. 
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still further. “What shall we do?” I asked, 


catching the man’s arm. 

“You wait here, Barin, and I will go and 
try to find the road.” 

I had to assent, asking him not to go far, 
and promising to shout, so that he might 
know where I was. Probably he was not 
absent more than ten minutes, but it seemed 
an eternity. I thought it was certain that I 
should now miss my train. Round the 
sledge and the horses the wind quickly 
heaped a mound of snow. The horses 
breathed heavily, and from time to time 
raised their feet to shake off the snow that 
fell upon them. Every few moments I 
shouted, but could hear no answer. At last 
the driver suddenly emerged beside me, and 
exclaimed :— 

“We are on the wrong road. We have 
gone at least three miles out of our way.” 

He resumed his seat, 
struck the horses, which 
after a struggle managed to 
move the sledge, and we 
made a fresh start. The 
journey now seemed all the 
longer ; but at last we ar- 
rived at the station, half 
frozen and several hours 
late. It happened, however, 
that we were not the only 
victims of the snowstorm. 
The railway line had been 
blocked in many places, and 
the train delayed ; and after 
all I had to wait for some 
time. 

I have said that I had to 
change at Pskoff, but we 
had missed the connection. 
The next train was to leave 
nearly seven hours later, 
and this interval I had to 
spend as best I could in the 
station. After a time I was 
struck by the suspicious 
conduct of the gendarmes, 
of whom there is a detach- 
ment stationed in every Rus- 
sian railway station. They 
seemed to be watching me ; 
and this was the more dis- 
concerting because, accord- 
ing to custom, they might 
ask me for my passport, and 
I had none. I should then 
at once be arrested, even if 
there were no suspicion of 

‘» my identity. Handing over 
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my luggage to a porter, and in- 
structing him to book it for me, 
I therefore left the station and 
walked down into the town, where 
I got some refreshment, and 
walked about for a long time. 
Then I returned to the station, 
having still two hours and a half 
to wait. 

I entered the second-class wait 
ing-room, lay down, and soon for- 
got myself in thought, until sud- 
denly, as though under some 
magnetic influence, I lifted my 
eyes and met the fixed glance of 
a strange man dressed in plain 
clothes. His sharp eyes and nose, 
and his whole appearance, re- 
minded me of an_ intelligent 
terrier. As he continued to look 
fixedly at me, I concluded that 
he must be a spy. _ Rising and 
passing quietly near him, I walked 
into the third-class waiting-room, 
where I stretched myself on a 
bench and shut my eyes. After 
a time, still affecting sleep, I half- 
opened my eyes and found him 
sitting opposite and steadily re- 
garding me. This began to appear 
alarming, especially as, a moment 
later, a gendarme entered the 
room, and the man shook hands 
with him. Still, I was not inter- 
fered with. Perhaps they did not want to arrest 
me then, thinking that they could do so at the 
next important station, and so see whether I 
had not some companions. This idea was 
confirmed when I looked about for my porter, 
and found the foxy-faced detective standing 
with him, examining my tickets. 

For the second time I walked through a 
ring of gendarmes and detectives into the 
train. As I passed I heard one of them ask 
in a murmur :— 

“Ts it he?” 

And the other answered: “ Yes.” 

I took my place and the train started. So 
I was still free. But I thought it certain that 
the detective would telegraph to Warsaw or 
Vilna, or some intermediate station, that I 
should be watched and arrested at the right 
moment. I decided, therefore, to leave the 
train before such a possibility could arise. 
For some time this was not to be thought of, 
as there were several other passengers in my 
carriage. One by one, however, my neigh- 
bours left, and I took out my map and found 


our whereabouts. It was very difficult to 
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“as HE CONTINUED TO LOOK FIXEDLY AT ME, I CONCLUDED THAT HE 


MUST BE A SPY.” 


decide where to alight, but at last I deter- 
mined to get out at the station S——, before 
reaching the small town of Sh——,, and to try 
my luck. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A RIDE FOR FREEDOM. 
BerorE we reached this point a railway 


workman entered my compartment. We 
were quite alone. He had the simple, honest 
face of that class of workman who had 
always held my trust and sympathy. Asked 
where he was going, he replied, “ To S——.” 

“ Oh, and I also,” I replied, with satisfac- 
tion. “I am going there on serious business 
—in fact a marriage business. But I do not 
know at what house to stop. Could you 
advise me ?” 

My companion answered that he was a 
native and could find every house in the 
place blindfold. I then explained to him at 
some length my embarrassment, how I 
wanted to come to my prospective bride 
unexpectedly, to see for myself if everything 
was really as it had been described to me. 

“ There will be acquaintances of mine in 
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the station. Could we not get out by a back 
way without being noticed? Then you 
might take me to an inn.” 

He at first invited me to his own house, 
but then, remembering that too many people 
were sleeping there, said he would take me 
to a little inn near by. I promised him half 
a rouble for this service and for carrying my 
baggage, and with this he was evidently 
pleased. When we reached the station he 
took my portmanteau, and we plunged at 
once into the dark street. Changing his 
mind, he took me to the house of a Pole-— 
“a good man,” he said, “who has a very 
good wife.” 

She proved, indeed, most hospitable, and 
soon afterwards her husband returned home. 
We sat talking for a long time, though it was 
one o’clock in the morning when I arrived ; 
and the Wore we talked the more I liked 
these simple people. I inquired about all 
sorts of things, and at last, touching upon 
the subject of Poland, expressed my deep 
sympathy with that unhappy country and 
the undeserved suffering of its people. My 
host’s eyes glowed. 

“IT see you love your people and your 
country,” I added. “What would you do if 


you were asked to save a man who had been 
trying, not by words but by deeds, to help 
the people of Russia, and to work for the 
emancipation of all its subject peoples ?” 

“T would do everything,” he answered, 
“and with delight.” 

“Well,” I said, “I am such a man. 


The 
detectives are at my heels. I must go over 
the frontier and leave the country for a time. 
Yet I cannot go to the station. ‘The only way 
is to drive to the town of Sh——. Is it far?” 
* About two hundred versts ” (one hundred 
and thirty-four miles). 
“Would you undertake to get me there ?” 
“With pleasure. Wherever you like.” 
Early in the morning he took me to a Jew 
to hire a sledge and horses. It was bitterly 
cold weather, and the snow was again falling as 
we started on our journey. February weather 
is, indeed, in Russia generally the severest of 
the year. My overcoat was very fine to look 
at, but did not keep me warm ; and so the 
Pole gave me a durka, a kind of cloak used 
on rough journeys. Even then I still felt 
the cold very much. There were mostly no 
regular roads, and we more than once took 
the wrong direction. Reaching the next village 
with difficulty, we had a short rest and hired 
new horses. There a peasant took the place 
of the Jew, leaving him to return home. In 
this way we drove from village to village day 
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and night, choosing so far as possible small 
hamlets, and having for food only bread, 
sausages, and some vodka. 

At one village we called at a Aorchma (inn) 
and sat down to warm ourselves and get 
some food. Hardly had we commenced our 
meal when the door opened and a gendarme 
entered. He looked at us with suspicion, 
but said nothing. This prompted us to 
hurry, and I made an extra payment to 
obtain a fast horse. At the next inn we 
stopped to rest the horse, as I intended to 
take it farther. The landlord, a Jew, looked 
at me attentively and said :— 

“T understand. But this is not the driver 
you need. You had better take him as far 
as the village K——., and dismiss him there, 
and I will give you an address where you can 
arrange everything that is necessary.” 

Without doubt he guessed that I was 
escaping across the frontier. His solicitude 
touched me, and I gratefully offered him 
several roubles. But these he indignantly 
refused, saying, “It is not a question of 
money.” We safely reached the little town 
of K——, and called at the address which 
had been given us. I then dismissed the 
driver, and had a hearty meal with my friend 
the Pole, who was still accompanying me. 
Our host was again a Jew, and we were 
served by his two young daughters, who, as 
well as their father, evidently understood the 
state of the case, and tried to show their 
sympathy. By this time the storm, which 
had lasted for two days, ceased, and the 
weather brightened. ‘The roast duck which 
they gave us, the warm room, and the kind- 
ness which these good people showed, were 
a welcome change after the rough journey of 
nearly three days which we had made. The 
father soon brought in our new driver, a 
middle-aged man with a strong and imtelligent 
face. 

As we were making our arrangements a 
gendarme appeared, and my host scratched 
his head, and murmured, “ The deuce! But 
do not be afraid, he is only after his three 
roubles.” The gendarme joined us, I offered 
him a cigarette, and we all four fell into a 
friendly conversation. After a time my host 
took the gendarme aside, said a few words, . 
and handed something to him. ‘The man’s 
face brightened, and after a few friendly 
remarks he shook hands, and saying, “I am 
honoured with our acquaintance and wish 
you every success,” he left. My host ex- 
plained that in this village there were no fewer 
than eight gendarmes, all of whom were in 
conspiracy with the local smugglers. For 
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every person who passed through the village 
on his way to the frontier they received three 
roubles, which they divided amongst them. 
Altogether it brought them in a very nice 
regular income, thanks to which none of 
them was ever perfectly sober. 

Our horses were brought, and presently it 
turned out that, though we had an excellent 
driver, he was nevertheless a great drunkard. 
At every monopolka (State drink-shop) he 
insisted on stopping and imbibing freely. 
Before starting our host had given us a 
detailed route, indicating which villages we 
should avoid because of the police, where 
we should stop, and so on. Through this 
woody and mountainous region we drove all 
night, having several times in the darkness to 
take peasants with us to show us the road. 
Next day—after four days and nights of 
almost incessant driving in the frost—we 
reached a village situated only a few versts 
from the frontier, where my friend the Pole had 
to leave me. We separated with a brotherly 
embrace, and I then found out the person 
to whom I had been directed by my friends 
in St. Petersburg, and who was to smuggle 
me over the frontier. He turned out to be 
an extremely cautious man. I spent a few 
hours with him in his house, but he 
took me to a neighbour’s to spend 
the night. I left my luggage with 
him, and it was arranged that it 
should be taken over the frontier 
afterwards, and delivered to me if I 
got across safely. 

On the following day I dressed in 
peasant’s clothes, and drove with the 
smuggler’s family to the little village 
of T , adjoining the frontier. It 
was a Sunday, and they went to the 
village church, leaving me to rest in 
one of the houses of the village. 
This came near to being the last day 
of my life. The intense cold in mid- 
winter im Russia leads the peasants 
to hermetically seal their rooms, 
cementing the double windows, and 
closing up every possible orifice. I 
lay down to sleep, grateful for the 
heat of the stove ; and when, two 
hours later, the smuggler with his 
two brothers and father-in-law came 
from the church to fetch me, they 
found me in a condition bordering 
on unconsciousness. They at once 
opened the folding panes in the win- 
dows, and then carried me into the 
courtyard, where I soon recovered. 
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the sledge, and drove to a house situated close 
to the frontier line. There I was handed over 
to a young Pole, who, unfortunately, was not 
very trustworthy, as it appeared lateron. He 


went out to see the soldier on duty in order 
to warn him of my passing. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
1 JUMP THE FRONTIER. 
I must explain that all along the West 
Russian frontier a considerable part of the 
population. are professional smugglers, who 
undertake to get persons, as well as goods, 
through by making arrangements with the 
guards on duty. In the evening the persons 
desiring to get through are assembled, singly 
or in a company, according to the circum- 
stances, and the guard is paid so much, 
usually from one to three roubles, for each 
person. The real danger, therefore, lies 
rather with the detectives in the neighbour- 
ing villages, and also in the fact that some- 
times the guards are unexpectedly changed, 
and then, no arrangements having been made, 
they carry out their duty and fire upon any 
illegal wayfarer. It sometimes happens also 
that a special officer is sent from St. Peters- 
burg because of information that has been 
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received, and then everything is thrown 
topsy-turvy. 

In former years the contingent of persons 
smuggled over consisted mainly of peasants 
or workmen, Jews, Poles, Lithuanians, and 
others, driven to despair by all sorts of 
disabilities, and longing to find a refuge in 
the free world, generally in America. To 
get a passport means for them to spend 
much of their little money on passport-taxes 
and on bribes, without which no official service 
is performed—often more than a score of 
roubles. As these poor creatures cannot afford 
such expense, they prefer the cheaper way, 
riskier though it be, of “jumping” the 
frontier. In recent years, however, a larger 
and larger proportion of those secretly leav- 
ing the country consists of political refugees, 
or young men evading military service and 
deserting reservists. These cannot get a 
regular passport in any way. A few of them 
manage to obtain irregular passports ; the 
others usually pay a high price to the smug- 
glers, who, if they were caught in the act, 
would be imprisoned and subjected to severe 
punishment, their families being ruined. 


This is why they undertake such business 
only when they are well paid, or when they 


are themselves practically in the Revolu- 
tionary camp and live at the frontier to 
carry out this service. The smuggling of 
goods, including Revolutionary literature, is 
carried on in the same way. It is a very 
dangerous occupation, and is paid accord- 
ingly. For instance, to smuggle into the 
Empire a foud (thirty-six pounds) of pro- 
hibited literature costs at the least five 
guineas, and in many cases ten guineas, 
or even more. If one remembers how often 
these bales of literature are seized, or have 
to be thrown into the rivers or otherwise 
abandoned by the smugglers, one can easily 
imagine what a strain the supply, which is 
in ever-increasing demand, puts upon the 
resources of the Revolutionary parties. 

My guide did not return for a long time. 
It appeared that he had been drinking with 
the soldier, and that the operation pleased 
them both so much that it had to be repeated, 
and when at last he returned he was abso- 
lutely tipsy and incapable of doing anything. 
I understood from the reproaches of the 
family that he had spent all the money I 
gave him for the business. The fellow curled 
himself up in a corner and went fast asleep. 
When, after some hours, he woke up and 
came to his senses he found that the guard 
had been changed. This news greatly alarmed 
his family, who felt their duty toward me. 
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But there was no way out of the difficulty 
except to pass the night where I was. 

Early next morning my guide, sober now, 
woke me up and told me to follow him. We 
took with us a young boy, about twelve years 
of age. After a few minutes’ walking my 
guide met a colleague, who said it was 
impossible now to cross, because there were 
two soldiers, both strangers, at the frontier 
post. However, I insisted on going forward. 
It was very misty, and only about a hundred 
yards lay between us and the barbed wire 
which separated Russian territory from 
Prussia. 

I was now in the hands of the small boy. 
We began to run from one to another of 
the outlying buildings of the village, hiding 
behind each as we went. I saw that the 
business had not been arranged properly, and 
got my revolver in readiness. Suddenly the 
boy caught my arm, and in frightened tones 
cried, “ A soldier is behind us !” 

Then I heard a shout, “Stop!” I looked 
behind and saw a soldier about forty yards 
away, running towards us across the deep 
snow. We now began to run as fast as we 
could. But the soldier was overtaking us. 

When he was only a few yards away he 
stumbled and fell at full length. Never was 
a more fortunate accident. 

A moment later we were crawling under 
the barbed wire, and for the first time in my 
life I stood outside my native land. I 
expected a rifle shot, but none came, and 
we pursued our way. This seemed very 
strange to me until, later on, I learned that 
a month before a man had been shot by a 
Russian soldier when on the other side of the 
frontier, that the Prussian guards reported the 
incident to their authorities, and that it gave 
rise to serious complications, and led to the 
Russian guards receiving stricter instructions. 

Meanwhile we were running in zigzags 
towards a house which was to be seen in the 
distance. When I felt comparatively in 
safety I asked my little conductor whether he 
was frightened. “I frightened of a soldier? 
Never!” he replied, with a rare show of anger. 

The house was that of a German, whom 
we found hospitably disposed. Here, again, 
I asked for another suit of clothes, in 
exchange for which I left my own. A pair 
of horses was brought, and the woman of the 
house took her place in the sledge with 
myself and the boy, and left us at the next 
inn, a distance of about half a mile. 

It was here that my smuggler had to bring 
my luggage, but he had not yet come. At 
last I breathed freely, and after getting some 
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food I bade the boy good-bye, giving him a 
five-rouble note, which he carefully hid in the 
lining of his coat. After some consideration 


I decided to wait for my portmanteau. 
A couple of hours later a stout man, with 
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I saw through the window that the horses 
were being harnessed. The woman who kept 
the inn came in and engaged the stout man 
in conversation. Suddenly she said to him, 
“T forgot to give you a message,” and with a 
significant nod to me, she 
took him with her into the 
next room. Pretending to 
follow them I went to the 
door, jumped into the sledge, 
and we made off at full speed. 
Looking backward I saw the 
stout man rush out of the 
inn. But there were no other 
horses, and we soon were out 
of sight, making fast toward 
the town of Tilsit. 

The journey passed with- 
out further incident. On my 
arrival, I took the first oppor- 
tunity of getting shaved ; and 
after that my driver left me 
at the house of a young man 
to whom I had been com- 
mended by my friends in St. 
Petersburg. All over his 
rooms I found heaps of Rus- 
sian Revolutionary publica- 
tions. My curiosity was highly 
excited, but my new host did 
not know a word of Russian, 
which is the only language I 
speak. At last he brought 
a friend who spoke Russian, 
a very sympathetic fellow, 
N—-—, and I soon saw that 
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an arrogant demeanour, came into the inn and 
approached me, beginning to put questions 
to me in Russian. “ Where are you going ?” 
and “ How are things in St. Petersburg ?” he 
asked. I told him I did not know anything 
about St. Petersburg. But he again more 
pointedly asked who I was, and I replied 
that I was a deserter. 

“Ah,” he said, “I will bring some of your 
countrymen, who would be pleased to see 
you,” and forthwith he left the inn. The 
innkeeper beckoned me with her finger, and 
whispered, “He is an agent of the Russian 
Police. You had better leave at once.” She 
then called the driver to fetch the horses, 
but before she had returned the stout man 
came back, this time with two others. I 
had been warned that Germany was extra- 
diting deserters, but I had let the word slip 
out thoughtlessly. It was clear that I must 
get away at once, 


I was in a hot-bed of Revo- 
lutionary activity. People 
came and went, packing parcels of clandestine 
literature, and carrying them away. 

I wondered how much my host knew 
about me, and what he thought of the recent 
events, towards which I therefore turned 
the conversation. He showed the utmost 
interest, and spoke with great sympathy of 
Father Gapon. I decided to trust myself to 
him, and, under promise of preserving the 
secret, told him who I was. He was quite 
startled and began to question me, evidently 
rather doubting the truth of what I had said. 
Convinced at last, he said that he and N—— 
were both members of the Lettish Social 
Democratic League. 

They gave me a passport, and presently 
N—— accompanied me to Berlin, whence I 
intended to go on to Switzerland, as I was 
afraid that in Germany I should not be safe 
from arrest and extradition. 

After staying one night in Berlin, N—— 
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day nearer. The massacres 
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booked for me, and in twenty-four hours I 
was a free man in a free country. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A FORECAST OF EVENTS IN RUSSIA. 
I VISITED in turn Switzerland, Paris, London. 
Everywhere I found an atmosphere of liberty, 
allowing the peaceful development of the 
mass of the people, and making impossible 
any such events as those in which I had 


taken part during the last few weeks. I was 
living now in a new world, but only in order 
to work for the transformation of the old 
world which I had left behind. Twice I had 
escaped from death—the first time from the 
bullets of the soldiers at the Narva Gate ; 
the second time by evading an arrest which 
would have certainly finished cruelly for me 
in the dungeons of St. Peter and St. Paul, or 
the Schliisselburg. But I felt now more than 
ever that my life belonged to my people, and 
that I must devote all my energies to pre- 
paring for the moment when I should be able 
to return to my workmen and lead them 
with certainty on the path toward liberty and 
welfare. 


Several months have passed, bringing this 


of January were a revelation 
which brought about a com- 
plete change in the mind of 
the nation. This act of the 
Czar’s Government proved to 
be a finishing stroke to the 
many years of educational 
work which had been carried 
on at so much sacrifice by 
the Revolutionary parties, by 
the many years of misrule 
and its sequel of misery and 
suffering, and last, but not 
least, by the criminal and 
senseless war, which was as 
much hated by the whole 
people as it was harmful to 
them. The despotism of the 
last century has made famine 
a national institution among 
us; it has brought the State 
finances to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy ; it has destroyed the 
very foundation of peasant 
agriculture ; it has ruined 
thousands upon thousands 
of the best lives of our youth. 
At the moment when the 
whole nation was clamouring 
for a change of policy, 
for a respite, at least, from 
the baneful oppression to which it had 
been so long subjected, at this moment the 
paternal Government of the Czar had found 
nothing better to do than to waste millions on 
the building of railways, fortresses, and war- 
ships in foreign lands, and then to begin a 
war which was unprecedented as well by its 
military disasters as the degree of corruption 
and incapacity it revealed. I say that the 
events of January 22nd were the finishing 
stroke by which the true meaning of these 
things was brought home to the minds of 
the people. It was a definite and irrevocable 
lesson, as everything that has followed proves 
beyond doubt. With unexampled solidarity 
one town after another responded to the 
shouts of horror of the workmen of the 
capital, and struck work or the perform- 
ance of their professional duties—teachers, 
barristers, journalists, as well as skilled and 
unskilled labourers, beginning with Moscow 
and Riga and rolling southward to the 
industrial regions of the Steppes of the 
Black Sea, and even into the mountains 
of the Caucasus. 

To appreciate rightly this movement one 
must take into account the amount of suffer- 
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ing which such strikes entail. Remember 
that the immense majority of Russian work- 
men have no savings, that they live from 
hand to mouth, and rarely have clothing or 
furniture that can be pawned or sold. These 
strikes have often lasted for weeks and even 
months, amid the cries of famished children 
and the sobs of heart-broken mothers. 

Soon the peasants joined the revolt. An 
agrarian war broke out in numerous districts, 
especially in the Baltic and Central provinces, 
around Odessa, and in the Caucasus; and 
after being extinguished with bloodshed in 
one place broke out in another, always more 
fiercely than before and on a larger scale. 
Here, too, this Government has done every- 
thing to increase the horrors of the situation. 
By order of the Ministers and of the superior 
heads of the Orthodox priesthood, the village 
policeman and priests have incited the 
peasants against the “intellectuals,” the 
doctors who nursed and the students who 
helped them in famine years against those of 
the landlords who were not good or liberal. 

In many places the higher administration 
of the provinces has organized bands of 
hooligans, whom we call “black hundreds,” 
who call themselves “ Russian men”; and 


these they have incited to attacks on the 


educated classes and on all non-Orthodox 
peoples, especially the Jews and Armenians, 
telling them that these people have been 
bought by Japanese or English gold to ruin 
their country. As a result, many of the land- 
lords have fled from their domains into the 
towns ; and not finding safety even there, 
they too have been forced to procure arms 
for themselves and to organize secret defence 
committees. 

This agrarian crisis is one of the reasons 
why the Zemstvo movement has gained so 
much strength, and why many of the more 
liberal nobles have taken a bolder part in it. 
The Jews, Poles, and Armenians have shown 
still greater energy. The wholesale massacre 
of these unhappy races is arranged by the 
Government in a systematic, almost a scien- 
tific, way. The massacres of the Armenians 
in Baku, Batoum, Tiflis, and other towns to 
which I have referred; the massacres of 
Jews, reports of which we receive almost 
daily now ; the wholesale slaughter of Poles 
and Jews in Lodz, where the people actually 
rose in open insurrection—these crimes have 
established already a sporadic civil war 
throughout the length of Russia. 

And yet this is only the beginning. 
Forcing every class of the Russian nation 
and every race inhabiting the country to 
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train themselves for military resistance, and 
making a question of life and death of it, 
the Government is preparing for a revolu- 
tion before which the great French Revolu- 
tion will appear as a game of Lilliputians. 
For what have the Czar and the bureaucracy 
done to alleviate the horrors of the coming 
crisis? Absolutely nothing. Every decree 
of reform that has been issued has been at 
once spoiled by some trick, and always by 
the fact that its realization was confided to 
the same agents whose crimes are crying to 
Heaven for vengeance. 

Thus the Czar granted in February last a 
decree of religious toleration. But this does 
not permit freedom of religious discussion ; 
it does not touch at all six millions of Jews 
and many millions of Mohammedans and 
other non-Christian peoples ; and such partial 
freedom as is granted to the Christian creeds 
is, in numberless cases, reduced to a dead 
letter by the local officials not having received 
instructions. Who, indeed, can force them to 
apply the decree when all publicity is for- 
bidden? Again, the Elective Assembly which 
the Czar granted in August is a shameless 
mockery of real Parliamentary institutions, as 
well as of ‘the national demand for constitu- 
tional government. It does not confide to 
the people any rights at all, and the Assembly 
will be constructed in such a way as to form 
a new weapon to strengthen the Throne and 
the bureaucracy. 

And now, as I write, the news reaches me 
that the crops have failed in twenty-eight 
provinces—that is, in the larger half of the 
Empire—through the lack of labour and 
cultivation, and that vast tracts of the 
country are threatened with famine. Who 
will come to the help of the ten millions of 
peasants who are already beginning to starve 
in many districts? And whence can the 
salvation of my people come if the nation 
will not rise, armed as best it may, deter- 
mined to chase away the blasphemous Czar 
and his satraps at any price of blood it may 
cost ? 

Fortunately this price may be less than might 
have been expected some time ago. There 
are already numerous signs that the forces of 
the Government are getting more and more 
sick of the task of killing their brethren. The 
mutiny of the Aniaz Potemkin and the 
Georgey Pobyedonostsets (what an irony of 
fate for the Procurator of the Holy Synod !) 
of the Pruth and the destroyers, and practi- 
cally, though perhaps less openly, of the 
whole of the fleet, has already deprived the 
Czar of one mighty arm ; and now every day 
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there are more and more numerous signs that 
the second and still more formidable weapon, 
the army, is beginning to yield to the atmo- 
sphere of revolt by which it is enveloped. If 
not in the towns, at least in the villages, the 
soldiers fraternize with the people, and in 
this way the agrarian war of which I have 
spoken will have a fatal influence on them. 
It is, of course, impossible to expect that the 
general outbreak will wait till the whole army 
mutinies. It is an elemental force which gets 
stronger the more often it is repressed, and 
grows in this very exercise. The only thing 
that the leaders of the Revolutionaty move- 
ment can do is to organize this elemental 
force so as to deal the blow more quickly, to 
make the duration of the struggle shorter, to 
avoid innocent bloodshed, to achieve an 
effect as decisive and as favourable to the 
masses as circumstances permit. It 
encompass these 
ends that I 
have directed my 
activity since I 
left Russia. 
Before I end 
my story I may be 
asked how long 
this contest may 
continue, and 
what are the 
chances of the 
classes in which 
I am most inte- 
rested —the work- 
men and the pea- 
sants. If the Czar 
would promptly 
display some wis- 
dom, of which 
during his reign 
there has as yet 
been no sign, and 
if he would volun- 
tarily grant the 
Russian people 
the necessary 
freedom to work 
out their own destinies, a revolution might, 
even now, be avoided, and the dynasty might 
possibly be saved to enjoy the position of a 
limited monarchy. But what reason have we 
to hope for such a manly and intelligent act 
on the part of the Czar? He has never for a 
single moment succeeded in getting free from 
the influence of Pobyedonostseff, and such 
ruthless oppressors as Plehve and Trepoff. 
There might be another possibility. If 
the Czar would not give by one decisive act 
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full political freedom to all his subjects, he 
might discriminate and devolve a part of his 
power upon the upper classes on condition 
of receiving an indemnity for himself and his 
former servants ; and he might differentiate 
between the various classes by a skilful 
gradation of rights and privileges. By -such 
measures, as well as by real agrarian reforms, 
by the lessening of taxation that falls upon 
the peasants, by lowering the protectionist 
tariff, and by reforming the whole adminis- 
tration he might weaken very much the forces 
of the opposition. In this way the support 
of the upper and middle classes might be 
won and, for a time, the bitterness of the 
peasants softened. But even so, the revolu- 
tion would be only adjourned for a few years. 
It would be in no way destroyed, because 
the chief support of the Revolutionary. move- 
ment lies in the industrial classes, who would 

go on agitating 

with as much 

energy as ever. 

The agrarian 

reforms would 

soon prove 

hollow, be- 


cause a Parlia- 
ment composed 


mainly of land- 
lords and mer- 
chants would 
frustrate any 
real attempt in 
this direction. 
Apart from 
this considera- 
tion, such a 
policy would re- 
quire a mature 
sense of states- 
manship, real 
courage, and 
skill. The so- 
= called Con- 
== stitution which 
the Czar pro- 
mised on August 
19th shows no traces of these qualities. 

I may say, therefore, with certainty that 
the struggle is quickly approaching its in- 
evitable crisis ; that Nicholas II. is preparing 
for himself the fate which befell a certain 
English King and a certain French King 
long ago, and that such members of his 
dynasty as escape unhurt from the throes of 
the revolution may, on some day in the not 
very distant future, find themselves exiles 
upon some Western shore, 
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ie HAVE been having an insight 
into life—right into the very 
| heart of it. It was a Monday 
M4] morning, and as we were going 
up in the train to business a 
party named Hitchcock leaned 
over, and he laid his hand on my knee. 

“Sam Briggs,” he said, “do you want to 
make your fortune?” 

“Well, Mr. Hitchcock,” I replied to him; 
“T’'ve no particular objection, not that ‘I 
know of. Were you thinking of showing m 
how to do it?” 

“T was,” he said, “and I am. Back 
Solomon for the Park Hill’ Stakes.” : 

With that I looked his way, and I showed 
him how you wink with your left eye. 

“Thank you, Mr. Hitchcock,” I remarked. 
“I'm obliged to you; but I don’t happen to 
be a racing man. I’ve seen too much of it.” 

“T’m not asking you to be a racing man,” 
he went on, as if he was very much in earnest. 
“ Nothing of the sort. I’m simply saying to 
you that if you want to turn half a crown into 
twenty-five shillings I’m giving you a chance 
to do it. Achance? I’m giving you a dead 
certainty ; that’s all I say, and it strikes 
me that that’s about enough.” 


“I suppose,” I observed, more for the sake 
Vol. xxx.—63. 


of carrying on the conversation than any- 
thing else, “‘ Solomon is a horse ?” 

“Oh, yes, he’s a horse right enough ; he is 
a horse, he is.” 

“ And the Park Hill Stakes is a race?” 

“Ves, and so’s the Park Hill Stakes a 
race; run this afternoon at 2.30. Mind 
you, Solomon, belongs to a stable with which 
I’m in constant communication ; and when I 
say to you for the Park Hill Stakes he can’t 
lose I’m only telling you the truth. He'll 
start at about ro to 1; so that half a 
crown’s. worth five-and-twenty shillings.” 

“Ts it?” I said; and looked thoughtful. 

Then someone else chipped in, and then 
another, as chaps will when they are going 
up to business in the train, and a conversa- 
tion’s started. Presently pretty nearly all the 
lot of them were talking together. I don’t 
quite know how it happened, but the end of 
it was that when I got out at my station 
Hitchcock had half a crown of mine in his 
trouser pocket, and. I was backing Solomon 
for the Park Hill Stakes. 

Before I had put my foot on the platform 
I was sorry. I was a bit short that week. 
Money was wanted for one or two things. I 
knew no more about horse-racing than a 
bull’s hind leg ; and to think that, with funds 
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as they were, I had been such a soft as to 
hand over half a crown of mine to a man 
like Hitchcock, of whom I knew only a little 
more than I did about horse-racing—when I 
did come to think of it, it made me wild. I 
felt like going straight back and telling him 
that if he would shell out one-and-three he 
might keep the other half for his pains, and 
then something would be saved from the fire. 
But, of course, that was out of the question. 
All I could do was to wait until I had a 
chance to kick myself on the quiet. 

That afternoon I was going to the Garden 
on an errand for the firm, when, as. I was 
crossing Blackfriars Bridge, who should I all 


but run up against but Hitchcock ? At sight 


of me he stopped. 

“ Well,” he burst out, “ what do you think 
of it ?” 

“Think of what ?” I asked, feeling that if 
I had to tell him what I thought of that lost 
half-crown he might not like it. 

“ Haven't you seen?” 

“ Seen what ?” 

He stared. 

“You're a rum one. 
don’t know? Then 1’ll tell you. 
that.” He took a paper out of his pocket 
and held it out in front of me, pointing at 
something in it with his finger. “There you 
are—the 2.30 winner. ‘ Park, Hill. Stakes. — 
Solomon 1, Endive 2, Aristo 3. Won in a 
canter.’ Now who’s who?” 

I could not quite make out what he meant. 
I took the paper into my own hand and read 
it for myself. 

“Do you mean to say,” I put it to him, 
“that I’ve won?—that the horse has won 
which I had half a crown on?” 

“ That’s exactly what I do mean. Can’t you 
see for yourself? Didn’t I tell you he was a 
certainty? Now your half-crown’s a sovereign.” 

“A sovereign? I thought you said it was 
worth five-and-twenty shillings ?” 

“ Ah, that’s where I was wrong—that was 
my one mistake. When I came to try I 
found that I couldn’t get more than 7 to 1 
nohow. Seven half-crowns are seventeen- 
and-six, and your own half-crown makes a 
sovereign ; here’s the brief to prove it.” 

He gave me a piece of pasteboard, on the 
back of which was printed, “ Ernest Stollery, 
37, Effingham Road, S.W.— Mondays.” And 
on the front was written, “‘ Park Hill Stakes. 
—7 to 1 Solomon—zs. 6d.” 

“What's this?” I asked. Never having 
seen anything of the sort in my life before it 
was only natural that I should ask, though 
Hitchcock did smile. 
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“Well, Sam Briggs,” he said, “ you are a 
simple youth.” He might find I was not so 
simple as he thought ; however, I let him go 
on. “That’s your contract note—what sport- 
ing men call your ‘brief.’ That shows that 
you had half a crown on Solomon at 7 to 1. 
Here you are, here’s its fellow ; I had half a 
dollar of my own on; we take a pound 
apiece.” 

He pulled out a piece of pasteboard, which 
was just like the one he had handed me. 

“Where’s my sovereign?” I asked. 

“You'll have it next Monday; don’t you 
see what’s printed in the corner there ?— 
‘Mondays’ ; that’s Stollery’s settling day.” 

“Why should I wait for my coin till 
Monday? ~He’s had my half-crown, cash 
down.” 

“My dear chap, how you do talk; you 
don’t understand. A man with a business 
like Stollery can’t keep forking out after 
every race; he’s bound to have a regular 
day ; there’s his standing accounts. Don't 
you be afraid for your money; Ernest 
Stollery’s as safe as the Bank of England, 
and as straight. Why, he’s what you might 
call a friend of my own. Really, his house 
is the ‘Old Dun Cow, but, of course, he 
couldn’t give that as his address ; it wouldn't 
do—you know what I mean ; but there it is. 
You'll have your postal order, or your cheque, 
or what not—he gives cheques for all sums 
over a pound—by the first post on Tuesday 
morning, as safe. as houses, and safer than 
some.” 

I would sooner have had the coin there 
and then, but as it seemed that there was no 
getting it I did not mind admitting that an 
extra sovereign on Tuesday morning would 
come in most convenient. Hitchcock fell 
in by my side, and we went over Blackfriars 
Bridge together. He said, just as we were 
getting on to the Embankment :— 

“What I want to know is, what objection 
have you to our turning our sovereigns into 
five-pound notes ?” 

“T’ve no objection,” I told him, “not the 
least in the world.” 

“Spoken like a man, and a sportsman! 
Then, in that case, I may as well tell you 
that I know something for the Billingshurst 
Plate which is as good as Solomon was 
to-day, and perhaps better.” ’ 

“Do you mean more betting?” I inquired 
of him ; because, when he talked of turning 
our sovereigns into five-pound notes, it was 
not anything of that sort I had had in my 
head when I mentioned that I had no 
objection. 
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“ Certainly—if you can call it betting when 
it’s a dead cert. I’ve got some private in- 
formation about to-morrow—special informa- 
tion.” 

“Where did you get it from ?” 

“Ah, where did I? There’s a good many 
would like to know ; but that’s my business. 
It’s about an animal which could win at any 
weight ; and, mind you, she’s carrying five 
pounds less than she ought. See what I 
mean P” 

I did not, exactly ; but, as it seemed that 
it would not be much use my saying so, I let 
him go on—for one reason, because I could 
not stop him. He put his hand up to his 
mouth, and he leaned over towards me as if 
he were afraid of being overheard, and he 
said :— 

“The Maiden’s Prayer.” 

“Ts that his name?” 

“ Her name, my boy, hers ; she’s a lady 
—a filly—Ar. The only thing is, she'll 
be a bit short.” 

“ Not tall enough, you mean?” 

He laughed ; I did not know 
what at, but from the way in 
which he behaved something 
seemed to be amusing him. 
Some of the people who were 
passing stared. 

“Something seems to tickle 
you,” I remarked. 

“You are so funny,” he said, 
stopping himself with difficulty. 
“You are so full of humour, 
Briggs.” Then off he went 
again. “It wasn’t her size 
I was alluding to when I talked 
about her being short—that’s all 
right enough; but her price— 
her market price, my boy. At 
present she’s at 11 to 2, and 
she may go shorter, but, after 
all, when it’s a certainty what 
does it matter? All you have to do is to 
rake it in—-and we'll rake it in.” 

I was not so sure of that myself, and I 
dropped a hint to that effect when we parted 
on Waterloo Bridge. But he hopped on toa 
bus, and was off before I could say all that I 
really wanted to. I had had my little flutter, 
as it were, against my will; and I had had 
enough. What I wanted was my sovereign 
—it would have come in handy for one or 
two reasons just then. In fact, my feeling 


was that I should have been willing to sell 
it for fifteen shillings, cash down, and so be 
shut of the whole thing, if I could only 
have found a “Customer. 
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However, the next morning, when the train 
got into the station, there was Hitchcock 
hanging out of the window and calling to 
me like mad. Of course, I squeezed myself 
into his compartment—there were about 
fourteen in it already—and almost before I 
was in he said to me :— 

“We're on!” 

“On what?” 

“The Maiden’s Prayer.” 

“How much?” 

“The lot.” 

“What,” I said, “do you mean to tell me that 
you’ve bet a sovereign of mine on a horse?” 

“T do,”-he said. “We're going for the 
gloves, that’s what we’re going for.” 
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“Then I’m very sorry to hear it,” I 
remarked. “That sovereign would have 
come in useful ; now, I suppose, it’s done 
for.” 

“Don’t talk silly,” he said. 
pretty sort of sportsman.” 


“You're a 
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“TI don’t care what I am,” I told him. 
“What I wanted was that sovereign, so now 
you've got it.” 

“You'll talk different when you see the 
numbers go up. Just now you don’t know 
what you are saying.” 

I could have said something to him ; only 
I did not want to have an argument in the 
train, so I let it alone. That day, for the 
first time in 
my life, I found 
myself taking 
an interest in 
horse - racing ; 
to that extent 
that that after- 
noon I went 
out expressly to 
buy a ha’penny 
paper. The 
first thing I 
saw, among the 
“Stop Press” 
news, was 
this : 

‘** Billings- 
hurst Plate. 


—Maiden’s 
Prayer 1, Cor- 


tina 2, Shafto 
3. Won easily. 
Seven ran.” 

When I saw 
it something 
queer seemed 
to go up and 
down my back. 

As I was still ‘ 
staring Mr. ant 
Charles Potter, =a 
one of our 
firm, came up. 

“* What’s the matter?” he asked. He saw 
the paper in my hand, and he twigged in an 
instant what I was looking at, surprising me. 
“ Have you been betting, you young rascal ? ” 

“Well, sir,” I said, hardly knowing what 
to say, yet not wanting to tell an untruth, “a 
friend of mine did put a little on for me.” 

“ And the little’s lost ?” 

“No, sir ; not if what I can make out from 
the paper’s right, and The Maiden’s Prayer’s 
won the Billingshurst Plate.” 

“ Did your friend put you on The Maiden’s 
Prayer ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then I wish he had put me on; I was 
on a brute which was not even placed.” 

He went stamping off into his office in 
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what struck me as being quite a temper. 
What he said filled me with amazement. It 
is true that Mr. Charles was the youngest and 
the liveliest ; but it was generally understood 
in the office that all the firm were most par- 
ticular. I had no idea that any of them— 
even Mr. Charles—had anything to do with 
horses. 

That night we left early, and when I got 
out there was 
Hitchcock 
waiting for me 
on the pave- 
ment. 

“ Well,” he 
began, “now 
who was talk- 
ing silly ? Now 
who was wrong 
in going for 
the gloves? 
What’s that?” 

He thrust 
into my fingers 
a piece of 
pasteboard 
like the one 
he had given 
me yesterday ; 
only what was 
written on it 
was different, 
like this: 
“ Billingshurst 
Plate.—7 to 2 
Maiden’s 
Prayer — £1.” 
He went on:— 

“As you see, 
and as I told 
you, the price 
was a bit short; 
but even 7 to 2’s not to be sneezed at, con- 
sidering that we win three-pound-ten, which, 
with a sovereign yesterday, makes four and 
a half good golden sovereigns. What, ho!” 

I felt myself that it was What, ho! Four- 
pound-ten — coming from half a crown— 
certainly was altogether beyond anything | 
had expected, and so I as good as told him. 
He went on :— 

“What I’m going to do is to stand myself a 
pair of trousers in honour of the event. If 
you look at these I have on you'll see I want 
‘em, and, strictly between ourselves, they're 
the only pair I have.” 

In that case he certainly did want them ; 
anything shabbier than those he was wearing 
you could hardly want to see. 
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“ And I would suggest,” he added, “that 
you should stand yourself a pair as well ; you 
could do with them even if you have a box- 
ful. You always ought to mark an occasion 
like this—everyone ought; and what's the 
matter with a pair of trousers?” 

Nothing, so far as I could see. The idea 
struck me as a good one. Thank goodness 
I was not reduced to one pair only ; but, at 
the same time, an extra pair of trousers never 
did any harm to anyone. 

“We'll order a pair apiece,” he said, 
“made to measure—none of your ready- 
mades—and we'll tell ’em to have ’em ready 
for Tuesday, so that we can pay for them 
when we get our cheques from Stollery. The 
question is, do you know a tailor who can 
make trousers—garments, mind you, which 
will do us credit when we’ve got them on?” 

I did. I knew a tailor from whom I had 
had clothes more than once—very nice ones, 
too. To him I took Hitchcock. I chose a 
pair at fourteen-and-six—sort of dove colour, 
with a thin blue stripe, very neat indeed. 
Hitchcock’s were eighteen-and-six ; evidently 
he was one of those who, when he could fly, 
flew high. He said that you might as well 


have a good pair while you were about it; 
though, so far as that went, I could not see 
that his were any better than mine. 


How- 
ever, there it was ; we were measured, and 
the trousers were to be ready—and were to 
be paid for—on the Tuesday following. 

When we got outside Hitchcock said to 
me :— 

“T say, Briggs, you couldn’t lend me two 
or three shillings till Tuesday? I’m very 
short, old man.” 

“If you’re shorter than me,” I answered, 
“you must be. I’m that pushed myself this 
week that how I’m going to manage till 
Saturday is what I’m wondering.” 

He looked at me to see if I was in earnest ; 
and when he saw that I was, we parted. 

The next day—being Wednesday—I saw 
nothing of him as I went up to business, but 
about midday the boy came and said that 
someone wanted to see me ; and when I got 
out there was Hitchcock standing on the 
pavement. 

“ Halloa!” I cried, “ what’s up?” 

Because, directly I saw him, I knew that 
something was. 

“Well,” he began, passing his hand across 
his chin, which wanted shaving, “last night 
I went down to the Old Dun Cow to have a 
chat with Mr. Stollery, and I had a drink 
with him ; in fact, I fancy I must have had 
three or four.” 
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“T thought you had no money ?” 

“T met a friend,” he said, “ by accident.” 

“ And, I suppose, by accident, you got a 
bit.out of him ?” 

Hitchcock coughed. 

“ That’s exactly what I did do ; and now, 
strictly between ourselves, I rather wish I 
hadn’t.” 

“Perhaps that’s what he'll be wishing 
before he’s done with you.” 

Hitchcock tried to look as if I had hurt 
his feelings. 

“That remark’s uncalled for. It’s my 
intention to pay him punctually on Tuesday 
morning ; that is”—he coughed again—“ if 
it all comes right.” 

“If all what comes right?” I asked. I 
could see from his manner there was some- 
thing behind. “Out with it—what’s up? I 
can’t stand here all day; I’ve got my work 
to do.” 

“ Well, it’s this way.” He looked about him 
as if he was trying to find he did not quite 
know what. Then he went on with a rush. 
“As I was saying, last night I had a drink or 
two with Mr. Stollery down at the Old Dun 
Cow, and there were some other gentlemen 
there with whom I had a little conversation, 
and—and, to cut a long story short, we’re on 
Mark Antony.” 

“What ?” I cried. “ We're on Mark Antony 
—both the two of us?” He edged away as if 
he was afraid I should hit him. “ Who’s 
Mark Antony ?” 

“It’s the name of an animal which I’m 
free to confess I never heard of before last 
night, but which I see from the paper 
is running this afternoon in the Esher 
Handicap.” 

“And how much of my money have you 
put on this horse you never heard of?” 

“The lot—nine pound—four-ten apiece. 
Here—here’s your brief.” 

I took the piece of pasteboard he handed 
me, but I never looked at it. Just then I 
was called into the office, and back I had 
to go, luckily for him. At the very least 
he would have heard a few plain words. 
My feelings were beyond anything. When I 
thought of the pair of trousers I had ordered, 
and of what I had planned to do with the 
rest of the four-pound-ten, and of how, 
through getting among a lot of drinking 
vagabonds, he had thrown it all away on a 
brute which, for all he knew, had not four 
legs to stand on—well, there, I could have 
hit him. 

It was a busy day at the office, and things 
were not made easier by the worry I was in. 
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We were still hard at it when, latish in the 
afternoon, who should come bursting into 
the office, without a with-your-leave or by- 
your-leave, but Hitchcock himself? Before 
all the other chaps he caught hold of my 
hand and started shaking it as it never had 
been shaken before. 

“We're millionaires, Sam _ Briggs,” he 
cried, “and don’t you forget it. There’s no 
man in London—there’s no man in England 
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—if it comes to that, there’s no man in the 
whole British Empire who’s got such an eye 
and nose for a horse as I have ; I’ve always 
maintained it, and now it’s proved! Thirty- 
one-pound-ten is what we’ve won—fifteen 
guineas apiece. We're millionaires, my boy, 
that’s what we are.” 

He was in such a state of excitement that 
it was hard to make out what~he was after ; 
but, by degrees, when he had cooled down 
a bit it became plain enough—if a thing like 
that ever could be called plain. It seemed 
that this horse, of whom he had never heard 
before last night, and on whom he had staked 
our all, had actually won—“ romped in,” he 
put it. At 5 to 2 we had won eleven-pound- 
five each, which with our original four- 
pound-ten made fifteen guineas. All come 
from half a crown! I am not one who 
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wishes to conceal the truth; and I do 
not mind owning that, when I got a fair 
grasp of the situation, in a manner of 
speaking it knocked the wind right out of 
me. I dumped down on to a stool and 
stared ; at the moment it was all I was fit for. 
Fifteen guineas! I had never had so much 
money all at once—my salary being paid 
weekly—in the whole of my life ; and I don’t 
believe Hitchcock ever had either. To hear 


him talk you would have thought that it was 
all his cleverness had done it. 

“ There’s no one living,” he told us, “has 
a keener sense of perception for a horse that’s 
bound to win than I have. The only marvel 
is that I haven’t made my fortune before 
to-day.” 

When the other chaps understood what 
had happened they all wanted me to stand 
them something ; if I had won the National 
Debt they could not have wanted me to be 
more generous. Hitchcock pulled out a 
couple of sovereigns. 

“ Briggs,” he said, “I’ve got a couple of 
shiners from a friend, as you may say, on 
account. Here’s one of them for you—let’s 
celebrate. An occasion like this ought to be 
celebrated ; it must be—it shall be; and these 
friends of yours shall celebrate it with us.” 
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“ Hear, hear!” said the friends; or 
words to that effect. For my part I could 
not help feeling that he was more free-handed 
with my money than I should have been ; 
especially as the kind of celebration he was 
thinking about I never did care for. How- 
ever, there it was, and I was in for it. 

“We'll begin,” he went on, “by treating 
ourselves to a suit of clothes. Last night it 
was trousers; but what is the finest pair of 
trousers when you haven’t got a coat and 
waistcoat to wear with them? And when I 
tell you that the only articles of that kind I 
own I’m wearing, you'll know what I mean.” 

We did; it only needed half a glance in 
his direction to know that. Round to the 
tailor’s we went—-six of us. I chose a suit in 
a tasty shade of light brown—champagne 
tint, the tailor called it. Sixty-three shillings 
it was to cost ; and though it was more than 
I cared to pay for a suit of clothes, in a 
general way, at the same time I could not 
help owning that one was worth it.. Four 
guineas Hitchcock was to pay for his; the 
more I saw of him the plainer I could see 
that he was one of. that sort who, whén he 
did go it, went it. Then nothing would 


satisfy him but that he should stand one of 
the four chaps who had come with us a fancy 


waistcoat. They tossed who should have it ; 
and, after a little unpleasantness as. to 
whether Flinders had his halfpenny down 
flat on the counter, Percy Saunders won. 
He picked out a startler ; one of the kind 
you could see from the other side of London 
Bridge in a fog. 

The rest of that night is one of my bitterest 
recollections ; though I have been told that 
I seemed cheerful enough at the time. 
Flinders turned rusty, owing to the remarks 
which had been made about his style of 
tossing, and he went off ; and Tommy Wood, 
who was his particular chum, went with him ; 
and if I had had sense enough I should have 
gone too, but I had not. I do not know 
what time it was when we got down to the 
Old Dun Cow, but I know that when we did 
get there Hitchcock introduced me to Mr. 
Stollery, who turned out to be six-foot-four 
and a retired pugilist. 

Very friendly he was when he saw what 
manner of man I was. He asked Hitchcock 
and me into his private room to have a bit 
of supper ; I don’t know what had become 
of Percy Saunders and the other chap; I 
rather fancy we had dropped them some- 
where on the way. There were a good many 
people in Mr. Stollery’s private room, though 
there was not much in the way of what you 
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could exactly call supper. The talk was all 
about racing and horses, and someone men- 
tioned a horse named Tintack. Of course, 
I had never heard the creature’s name before, 
and never wanted to again ; the whole talk 
was so much double Dutch to me. _ I do 
not know what it was, but something induced 
me to express my opinion to the effect that 
Tintack was the finest horse at present on 
the Turf, though I knew no more about it 
than a baby. . 

Hitchcock, who was sitting by me, said 
that my opinion was one in which he had 
every confidence ; and, what was more, he 
was willing to back it to any amount. What 
induced him to make a remark like that is 
more than I.can say. However, I believe I 
said that Hitchcock’s sentiments were mine. 
Then Mr. Stollery asked me if I was willing 
to prove it by backing Tintack at S.P. for 
the Putney Plate, which was a race I had 
never heard of. I wanted to know what he 
meant by S.P., not hinting at never having 
heard of the Putney Plate. Some of them 
laughed, and Mr. Stollery said he meant at 
starting price. I told him I did not care 
what he meant, but that I would put my 
boots on Tintack, and, if he liked, my shirt 
as well. 

My old dad let me in when I did get 
home. I.rather fancy he made a few 
remarks. The next morning I never felt 
worse in my-life ; I got up to the office feel- 
ing not worth a row of pins. I made up my. 
mind that henceforward horse-racing and I 
were strangers. When I got out about five 
for a cup of tea—I had had no lunch, I had 
not seemed as if I wanted any—and found 
Hitchcock standing on the pavement I could 
have thrown something at him, if there had 
been anything to throw. He fell in by my 
side without any invitation from me, and off 
we went together as if we were brothers, 
which we were very far from being. Not a 
word was spoken till we were sitting down to 
tea. I had a sort of general idea that he was 
looking about as much of a funeral as I was, 
and his first words showed it. 

“There’s something fatal about us,” he said. 

“Mr. Hitchcock,” I replied, “there will 
be if our acquaintance continues. Since I 
handed you that half-crown on Monday 
morning I have not known what it is to have 
a peaceful hour. I must ask you to consider 
our Social intercourse closed.” 

He sighed, and put his hand up to his 
head as if it ached. I dare say it did. 
Ache was not a word which would properly 
describe what I was feeling. 
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“ Seventy-five guineas,” he observed, “is 
what we’ve won.” 

I put down the cup of tea which I was 
raising to my lips, and I stared at him. 

“ Perhaps,” I remarked, “ you'll repeat that 
observation, and explain it.” 

“ Tintack’s won,” he groaned ; it was more 
like a groan than anything else I could think 
of. 

“What?” I gasped ; a gasp was all | felt 
equal to. 

“T should think,” he went on, “ that when 
Stollery heard it he nearly dropped down 
dead. I'd have given a trifle to have seen 
his face. Briggs, we’re haunted ; especially 
me. We sit here as men of means, men of 
substance ; and it all comes from a modest 
half-crown.” 

“Do you think he'll pay?” 

“Pay? He'll pay all right; what we’ve 
got to do is to make him pay enough. | tell 
you that I’m haunted. What do you think I 
did last night? Dreamt! All night I kept 
on dreaming !” 

“I never got so far as that,” I said ; “ never 
slept a wink.” 

At that time of speaking it seemed to me 
that I had not slept for weeks. 

“T might just as well not have had a wink 
for all the rest I got. Dream, dream, dream 
—I could do nothing 
else but dream. And 
what do you think I 
dreamt ?” 

I did not care. It 
didn’t interest me— 
nothing did; not 
though I was worth 
five-and-seventy 
guineas. 


“TI dreamt that 


Saltpetre would win | \; 
the Hyde Park y 
Cup. What do ~ \N 
you think of that ?” s \ 

I did not think — \\ ( 
anything. I told “= \\ 
him so. \Y = 

“Don’t talk to Raf 
me about horses. SS \ 


I never want to 
hear a horse’s name 
again; I’m clean 
off.” 

“So am I, when 
I’ve had this one 
more plunge. But, 
Briggs, don’t you 
see that we shall 
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be running against fate if we don’t act 
upon this tip? I’m as certain that Salt- 
petre’ll win the Hyde Park Cup as I am that 
I am sitting here. I’m going to put my lot 
on him, and you’re going to put yours ; we’re 
going to turn our pocketful into a cartload. 
It’s the chance of our lives; we’re in the 
vein, we can’t go wrong. We're going to 
give Stollery the worst Monday he ever had. 
You mark my-words and see.” 

I did not. want to argue; I was in no 
mood for it. -I.let him talk. So far as I 
could make out he was talking silly nonsense, 
but I let it go. All I wanted was another 
seidlitz powder—even a cup of tea was 
beyond me—and a quiet night. I had the 
seidlitz powder, and I wish I could say I had 
the quiet night. But the fact is, there was a 
little friction at home, and that did not make 
me any, better. The next morning, instead 
of feeling like going up to town, I felt more 
like going into a hospital. Not having an 
extra strong constitution, and being used to 
regular ways, I. suppose that what I had 
gone through had put me off my balance 
altogether. When I did arrive at the office 
I was not easy to get on with, and so some 
of them appeared to think. I seemed to be 
having words with someone all day long. 
When I went out to tea and again found 

Hitchcock waiting 

° for. me. on_ the 

WZ NJ pavement it was all 

BAL I could do to keep 

4, my hands from off 

him. I cut him 

short before he 

had a chance to 
speak. 

“ Look here,” I 
told him, “ the less 
I see of you the 
better. I’ve seen 
too much of you 
already, and if 
you so much as 
name the word 
‘horse-racing’ 
there’s no know- 
ing what mayn'’t 
happen.” 

“ Briggs,” he said 
—he took me by 
the arm, I could 
feel his fingers 
trembling as they 
gripped me; it 
was easy to see 
what was the 





“** BRIGGS,” HE SAID, 
‘we'vVE PULLED IT 
OFF AGAIN.’” 
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matter with him — “ we've 
again.” 

“Where were you last night ?” I asked him. 

“IT went down to see Mr. Stollery on the 
little matter of business about which I spoke 
to you yesterday.” 

“ A little matter of business! Don’t talk to 
me about your little matter of business, or 
about your Mr. Stollery either. I’m below 
par myself, thanks to you, but it strikes me 
that you’re very nearly a case for the hospital. 
Take your hand off my arm and let me go; 
if 1 must talk to you I'll talk to you some 
other time—I’m in a hurry.” 

“One moment, Briggs, one moment! I 
tell you we’ve pulled it off again—Saltpetre’s 
won. 

“ Well, what if he has ?” 

* What if he has?” He came closer to me ; 
I could see that he was trembling all over ; 
even his voice was shaky. “ We’ve won three 
hundred guineas apiece, that’s ‘what if he 
has ?’” 

“Three hundred guineas !’ 

“Three hundred gvineas, besides the 
seventy-five we had. We're worth seven 
hundred and fifty guineas--the two of us—as 
we stand here. On Tuesday morning we 
shall each of us be able to put his hand into 
his trouser pocket and draw out a big handful 
of golden sovereigns !” 

The tears stood in his eyes—I saw them. 
What is more, I began to understand that it 
was not all because of what he had been 
swallowing. I felt a bit shivery-shaky myself 

more than a bit. Three hundred and 
seventy-five guineas !—all my own! Right 
there and then I started thinking what a 
man could do with such a fortune. I had 
to; I could not help it—it came over me all 
ofarush. Do with it! What could he not 
do with it? He could do pretty nearly every- 
thing! I could buy myself a home—a tip- 
top home. I could marry. Why, if I had 
only had half the money a few days before, I 
knew of a young lady who might be calling 
herself the future Mrs. Sam Briggs at that 
very moment. 

‘Are you sure we’ve won it ?” 

“Sure!—my dear boy! Saltpetre won 
anyhow !—and here’s the brief.” 

He handed me—still all of a shake —the 
usual piece of pasteboard. 

“But will Stollery be able to pay the 
money ?” 

“Of course he'll be able to pay it; it'll be 
a mere flea-bite to him! If it were ten times 
the sum he wouldn’t turn a hair! There’s 


only —there’s only one thing.” 
Vol. xxx.—64, 


pulled it off 
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“What's that?” 

I saw, on the instant, there was more in his 
tone than met the eye. 

“Well, it’s this way. I’ve made a little 
engagement for you—in fact, for both the 
two of us—for to-morrow.” 

““What’s the engagement ?” 

“We're going down with Mr. Stollery—as 
his guests, mind you; as his particular friends 
—to Kempton Park.” 

“Not much we're not; at least I’m not. 
I’m not going with Mr. Stollery, and I’m not 
going to Kempton Park.” 

“But; Briggs, it’s like this. I’ve been 
having a little chat with him ; in fact, I’ve 
just come from him. No one could be 
pleasanter ; some men, you know, would be 
nasty if they’d lost all that money; but there’s 
nothing of that about him, not a mite. 
‘Hitchcock,’ he said—I’m giving you his 
words-—‘ you and your friend have won my 
coin, a sackful, but you’re welcome ; I pay 
with a smile, as those who know me will tell 
you. All I ask is that you and your friend 
shall come down with me to-morrow to 
Kempton ; I’ll drive you myself, it sha’n’t 
cost you a penny, nothing shall. I liked 
your friend Briggs, what I saw of him ; he’sa 
gentleman with whom I wouldn’t mind being 
seen on any racecourse in England. You 
tell him from me that, as I’ve made a rich 
man of him’—and he has, you know, Briggs, 
he has ; he’s made rich men of both of us ; 
seven hundred and fifty guineas we’re worth, 
as we're standing here—‘I sha’n’t take it 
nicely if he doesn’t come. Hitchcock,’ he 
said, and he clapped his hand upon my 
shoulder—you know what a hand he’s got; 
he pretty nearly doubled me up—‘ I'll put it 
to you plainly, and you'll put it plainly to 
your friend Briggs; if you want all that 
fortune out of me on Monday, you'll both of 
you come down with me to Kempton Park 
to-morrow; see?’ I did see. ‘There was 
something about the way in which he spoke 
which made me feel—strongly—that it would 
be the part of policy for us to go. We want 
his money, and we don’t want to offend him 
till we’ve got it. So if I were you I should 
smooth up matters with your people in the 
office somehow ; because I’ve arranged that 
we shall both of us be down at the Old 
Dun Cow ready to start at 10.15 sharp.” 

Nice ideas he seemed to have of business 
—to say nothing of Stollery—to think that 
a man could treat himself to a day off when- 
ever the fancy took him. But, as it happened, 
things had been smoothed already, because 
that very afternoon Mr. Charles had remarked 
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to me, with what struck me as a twinkle in 
his eye, that as I seemed a trifle peaked a 
day’s rest might do me good, and I might 
have it on the Saturday if I felt I wanted it. 
There did not seem to be much prospect of 
what might be termed rest in going down 
with Mr. Stollery to Kempton Park, and if 
I had had my choice I would not have gone 
near either of them. But, so far as I could 
judge from Hitchcock’s manner, it was not 
a case of choosing. If I wanted that three 
hundred and seventy-five guineas without any 
fuss I should have to be civil to Mr. Stollery. 
And as I did want it, very badly —every 
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it from, and I did not ask; but it was not 
the one he had ordered at my tailor’s. There 
were ten of us going down, besides Mr. 
Stollery, and when they saw me they all of 
them seemed interested. Mr. Stollery intro- 
duced me. 

“This is Mr. Sam Briggs,” he said, “a 
young sportsman who as nearly as possible 
has broke me, and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if, by the time we come back from Kempton, 
he’s done it quite.” Oh, he was an artful 
one, was Stollery! “I drink your health, 
Mr. Briggs,” he went on, “and I ask you, 
sir, to drink mine.” 





“me 


time I thought of it my heart seemed to 
jump up into my mouth—why, there I was. 
The weather that Saturday was the last 
kind of weather I should have chosen to go 
racing in. As I wanted to do honour to 
the occasion, of course I put my best clothes 
on, though anything less suited to light grey 
tweeds and patent leathers than the cold 
wind which was blowing, and the nasty 
drizzle which kept on coming down, it would 
be hard to find. When I got to the starting- 
point I found that we were going down in 
an open waggonette, which, as I had not 
brought an overcoat, looked as if it were 
going to be nice for me. Hitchcock had a 
new suit on; I do not know where he got 





I DRINK YOUR HEALTH, MR. BRIGGS," HE WENT ON, ‘AND I ASK YOU TO DRINK MINE.’” 


I drank it in a glass of champagne. 

“ What do you think of that champagne ? ” 
he asked one of his friends who was smoking 
one of the very biggest cigars I ever saw in a 
gentleman’s mouth. 

“ Very extraordinary,” replied his friend. 

“T sell that champagne at sixpence a glass 
across the counter, and I could let you 
have it wholesale at twenty-seven shillings a 
dozen.” 

“Could you?” said his friend. 
most extraordinary wine.” 

Perhaps it was because it was such an 
extraordinary wine that, by the time we 
started, I did not seem to notice what the 
weather was like. Long before we got to 
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Kempton Park it would not have made much 
difference to me if it had been coming down 
in bucketfuls. I do not know how often 
we pulled up on the road, but I should not 
think we passed much at which we could 
pull up. Before starting I had made up my 
mind that J would not have a bet—not one ; 
but before we reached the course I do not 
know how many bets I had made. And 
when I was on the course it seemed to me 
that I was backing everything for every race 
and losing every time. I suppose sometimes 
something must have won ; but, from what 
I could gather, it was always the one animal 
I was not on. 

I never shall forget that day—never ; what 
I can remember of it, which isn’t much. 
Oh, dear, how they did cut me up between 
them! I can see it now; I could see it even 
at the time. But what could a young fellow 
do in a crowd like that? That was what 
Hitchcock and I were there for, to be cut 
up; and we were, in style. They treated 
him just as they did me. His friend Stollery 
was a beauty. So were his friend’s friends— 
all beauties. 

One of the last things I can recollect is a 
race being run, and Stollery coming up to 
me and saying :— 

“Owed you three hundred and seventy 
five guineas, did 1? Well, now I don't ; 
we're quits; I don’t owe you a blessed 
farthing. And so, Mr. Sam Briggs, Ill wish 
you a very good day.” 

I believe he picked me up, and I suppose 
he put me down, but I do not know where 
The next thing I do remember is someone 
holding me by the collar of my coat, and 
finding it was a policeman. 

‘* Now, my lad,” he said, “you can’t sleep 
here all night, and it’s well for you you can’t 

you'd be dead in the morning.” 

All the racing seemed to be over, and all 
the people seemed to be gone 

“I don’t want to sleep here all night,” I 
told him ; “I want to go home.” 
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“ And so you shall,” he said. “And this 
is the nearest way.’ 

He led me to the gate. Outside it there 
was Hitchcock. I stared at the sight he was. 

“ Hitchcock,” I asked him, “ where’s your 
coat ?” 

“That’s what I was wondering,” he replied. 
“T know I had it on. At the same time— 
and begging your pardon, Briggs—where’s 
your hat?” 

I put my hand up to my head and found 
it was not there. I did not know what had 
become of it, and I did not seem to mind. 

“What we have to find out,” said Hitch- 
cock, “is how we're going to get home. 
Have you any money?” 

Money! Someone had taken from me 
everything that was worth the taking, even 
to my collar and tie, only they had left me 
my coat, which was more than they had 
Hitchcock. I do not know how I did get 
home—I lost Hitchcock, or else I left him 
somewhere on the way—but I did get home 
at last, and my old dad let me in. I can 
fancy what his face was like when he saw me 
by the few remarks which he made next day. 

That was the first time I ever had any- 
thing to do with horse-racing, and it will be 
the last. .Never again! A modest half- 
crown was all it cost me in money, but I am 
ashamed of myself when I think of what it 
cost me in other ways. Three hundred and 
seventy-five guineas was what I was worth 
once, and I should not be surprised if it was 
not the best thing that could have happened 
that I never got the money. Stollery and 
his friends would never have left me alone ; 
much good it would have done me. I have 
not spoken to Hitchcock since ; but the other 
day I saw him running beside a cab which 
had luggage on the top. He did not see me ; 
perhaps because he did not want to. He had 
his coat—such a coat as it was—turned up to 
his neck ; and there was a look about him 
altogether which sent a cold shiver up and 
down my back. 














world’s population 
punctuate the hours 
by having drinks 
between times. Tea 
is the punctuating 
material of the 
world’s majority, 
being, as it is, the 
greatest drink on 
earth. 

The finest tea in 
the world is con- 
sumed by the nobi- 
lity and millionaires 
of Russia and the 
peasantry of the ex- 
treme west of Ire- 
land. I know many 


houses in England where, although one is 
never offered any but the choicest wines, the 
hostess will give you tea that is positively exe 
The Russians drink the caravan tea 


crable. 
infused in the samovar 
in a strong decoction, 
from glasses, with boiling 
water added, and slices 
of lemon with sugar. It 
is of a bright golden 
colour, and delightfully 
refreshing. 

The Irish peasant 
brews the best that India 
or Ceylon grows, in an 
earthenware teapot 
coloured by old age and 
use, like his or her old 
“dhudeen” or clay pipe, 
and it stews on the hob 
of the open fireplace, 
nestling cosily to the 
warmth of the smoulder- 
ing turf. ‘There is “ eat- 


in’ and dhrinkin’” in that 
tea, and it can brew on 
regardless of the five or 
six minutes’ 


limit after 


ry 


CARAVAN 


THE SAMOVAR.” 





“IT STEWS ON THE HOB OF THE OPEN FIREPLACE.” 


HEN, some time ago, I wrote 
an article in THE STRAND on 
“Dining Round the World,” 
the subject was such a big one 
that I was compelled to con- 
fine myself to what people eat 
for dinner and how they eat it. 
those who are doing a course of Banting, 
most people in the world drink something 
with their meals, and a great portion of the 
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What the World Drinks. 


By GEORGE LYNCH. 


Except 
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in the stomach. 





undrinkable. 





which tannic acid is evolved, and which is 
supposed to have such a bad effect on meat 
If there is none there it 
cannot do much injury ; and with these 
people Christmas Day and Easter Sunday 
are probably the only days in the year it 
would get a chance. 

If it be so injurious to drink tea with meat, 
I wonder why it is that the population of 
Australia survives. 


Throughout that country 
tea is served with 
lunch and dinner at 
hotels and restau- 
rants, as well as in 
private houses. The 
cup of tea is put 
down next one’s 
plate just as much 
a matter of course 
as a glass of iced 
water is in the 
States, and is natu 
rally included in the 
price of the meal. 
The excellent tea 
now being grown in 
Natal is so rich in 
tannin that the in- 


fusion has to be poured right off the leaves 
after two or three minutes, or it would be 
If I were asked what was the 
single drink I enjoyed most in my life, | 


would unhesitatingly say 
it was a cup of Natal tea 
that I got in Durban. | 
had been three months 
in hospital with an attack 
of enteric and two re- 
lapses, and during that 
time was fed principally 
on slops with some Ben 
ger’s food occasionally. 
Then dawned the long 
looked - for day when | 
was to be allowed to re 
turn to civilized food and 
get my first cup of tea 
and slice of bread and 
butter. ‘Two of my com- 
panions had reached the 
same stage, and our three 
living skeletons were 
lifted out on to the bal- 
cony of that house high 
up on the Brea over- 
looking the rich tropical 
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trees. How jealously we watched that each 
cup—our limit—was filled! And then the 
aroma !—and then! But my pen fails. 

Tea is the best thing to march on, hot if 
you can, but cold if you can’t. I never en- 
dured such intense 
heat as on the march 
up to Pekin to the 
relief of the Lega- 
tions in 1900, when 
Indian soldiers and 
even Japanese fell 
out at every march 
along those terrible 
roads, which were 
like canals of heavy, 
stagnant, dust-laden 
air, between the high 
walls of kowliang on 
either side. The 
population of the 
whole countryside 
had fled before the 
advancing Allies, ex- 
cept some old people 
who could not get 
away. 
held out the bowl of tea, and there was sanc- 
tuary in the cup to all these dusty, parched- 
throated Tommies of the allied armies. 

The first time I visited Japan, in order to 
see something of the real life of the country 
I walked across the island of Yedo from Kobe 
to Aminohashidate, on the north coast. On 
that walking tour I soon learned the value of 
the little tea-houses with which 
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“HOW JEALOUSLY WE WATCHED THAT EACH CUP WAS 
FILLED!" 


As a propitiatory offering these always - 
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churia most of the Japanese soldiers carried 
tea in their water-bottles, and many an 
acceptable drink have I had from them. It 
is a tip for our Tommies. The contents of 
a soldier’s water-bottle are bound to be luke- 
warm, but lukewarm 
tea is better than 

lukewarm water. 
The Russians, in 
addition to tea, have 
a most excellent, 
practically non-alco- 
holic, drink called 
kvass, which I am 
surprised is not in- 
troduced into this 
country by someone 
who wants to fill a 
long - felt want and 
make a fortune at the 
same time. I well 
remember my first 
acquaintance with it. 
I was having lunch at 
the Metropole Res- 
taurant in Irkutsk, 
Siberia, one day when I noticed a number 
of people around drinking what I took to be 
Guinness’s stout. I told the waiter to bring 
me a bottle, and he brought one. When it 
came to paying, I found I was charged three 
roubles, or six shillings, for it. I remons- 
trated, and he brought the wine list and 
pointed out the price of it, which was three 
roubles, sure enough. On asking him if all 
these people were 





all the roads are dotted at such 
frequent intervals, and at which, 
if you travel by rickshaw, your 
man 1s so fond of stopping. He 
will do perhaps thirty miles in 
the day, but when you sit down 


for a few moments and the 
mesan, smiling and bowing, 





slides a tray along 
the mat towards you 
with a small pot of 
tea and tiny cups, 
you discover, after 
you have had one or 
two, why he has the 
power of such endur- 
ance. It tastes like 
slightly-flavoured hot 
water, but has a 
wonderfully refresh- 
ing and stimulating 
effect. In the recent 
campaign in Man- 
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paying that price, he 
explained that it was 
kvass they were 
drinking. The next 
time I ordered kvass, 
and found it to be 
the most excellent 
substitute for stout, 
as well as the best 
temperance drink I 
had ever tasted. It 
is made from fer- 
mented brown bread, 
and is highly nutri- 
tious. There is “eat- 
in’ and dhrinkin’ ” in 
it. It is just what 
the quay labourer 
about the docks 
wants — and wants 
badly. There is also 
a much lighter de- 
scription, of the 
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colour of light claret or raspberry vinegar, 
which is not at all bad, although not equal to 
the other. I hope the man who first makes 
a fortune by carrying out my suggestion and 
manufacturing kvass in England will not 
forget who gave him the hint. If, after tea, 
it is the favourite beverage of one hundred 


A NOSEBAG AS A DRINK-COOLER. 


and fifty millions of people, there ought to be 
something in it. 

While on the subject of temperance drinks, 
I know of nothing better for a torrid heat, 
nothing more refreshing and luxurious, than 
squeezed limes and iced soda-water, or, when 
limes are not available, Montserrat lime-juice 
cordial is just as good. I wish, however, 
someone would give me the recipe for icing 
drinks when ice is not available. 

I remember making experiments on the 
subject with poor George W. Steevens in 
some of our ample leisure during the siege 
of Ladysmith, and I think the best results 
were obtained by putting the soda - water 
bottles into a nosebag filled with straw, 
pouring water on it, and then hanging it in 
the sun and getting a .Kaffir boy to swing 
it. It was curious that we had plenty of 
soda-water during the siege, as a local manu- 
facturer kept working, but whisky went to 
real famine prices, the last case of Dewar 
selling for sixty pounds. Sparklets I have 
found useful when campaigning. The bottle 
and its ammunition take up little room, and 
if one is brought down to the elemental 
basis of water, most people prefer it aerated. 

When travelling I have always found it a 
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pretty sound principle to go in for the wine 
or drink of the country. It will generally be 
found to suit the climate and have subtle 
sympathies with its surroundings. For 
instance, saki, which may be considered the 
wine of Japan and tastes like dry sherry 
warmed, one can hardly imagine drinking 
outside Japan. There it is delicious, but 
some that I brought to England had lost all 
its character and did not seem to taste like 
the same thing. Perhaps the honourable 
saki requires the dainty taper fingers of the 
Geisha whose duty it is to pour it out of the 
porcelain bottle and see that the tiny cups of 
the guests on whom she is waiting are kept 
replenished. Similarly that incandescent 
spirit vodka tastes almost explosively violent 
outside Russia; but is quite grateful and 
comforting when the north-east wind is 
blowing like a sleet of razor-blades across 
the snowy steppes. 

Only in one place did I find the wine of 
the country such as I could not bring myself 
to drink, because I saw the method of its 
manufacture. That was in Samoa. It is made 
out of a small black nut. Some girls sit round 
.a large wooden bowl and chew the nuts 





“THE HONOURABLE SAKI.” 


thoroughly, and then spit the result into 


the bowl. The liquor is allowed to ferment, 
and I believe makes a very potent drink. 

Amongst other accomplishments which 
our allies, the Japanese, have learned from 
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us is the taste for whisky and soda, as may 
be observed by any visitor to one of their 
clubs in Tokio; and they have two most 
excellent mineral waters — Tansan and 
Hirano—which command an immense sale. 
These most artistic people have acquired 
quite American ideas of advertising, so we 
see, on the sides of the high wooded hills 
near Shimonoseki, colossal advertisements of 
Tansan, visible for miles in the inland sea, 
as well as along the railway lines, where the 
watery rice-fields are vocal with its praises, 
just as are the fields of merrie England about 
soap and liver pills. Our civilization has a 
deal to answer for. 

Speaking of advertisements, I remember 
once getting shaved at a little barber’s shop in 
Kioto. ‘The man could not speak a word of 
English, but when I was leaving he produced 
a board and an ink-brush, and motioned 
me to write a sign for him for his shop front. 
I wrote, “Good shave given here and a free 
drink for one penny.” A week later he was 
profuse in his thanks for the custom it had 
attracted amongst visitors. 

The custom of giving a free lunch to the 
buyer of a drink, which obtains in various 
parts of America, is 
to be seen at its 
highest development 
in the city of San 
Francisco. There 
are restaurants there 
where one gets a 
good square meal 
excellently cooked 
on buying a bottle of 
beer, a half-bottle of 
wine, or any of the 
made-up drinks, 
without any appreci- 
able addition being 
made to the price. 

But food is cheap 

in Frisco. The last 

time I was there a = 

friend was complain- 
ing that he had to feed 
his pigs on peaches, 
because when sent 
to market the price he got did not pay the 
carriage. I heard of an American tramp 
complaining, “‘ What I want to find is a place 
where when you buy a five-cent lunch they 
give you free drinks.” That place I found in 
Bulgaria, which is a country of extremely 
cheap abundance. At the villages along the 
Turkish froftier during the disturbances in 
Macedonia, when the countries were on the 
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brink of war, one was given as much red 
wine as one could drink, thrown in with a 
meal that only cost a very few pence. It 
was vintage time, and at the back of every 
cabaret boys, women, and men were to be 
seen pounding the luscious grapes in what 
looked like primitive churns, and so abundant 
was the harvest that there was difficulty in 
finding vessels to hold the wine. The 
peasantry said it was a portent of coming 
war. 

What a far cry from there to Western 
Australia, the land of the great thirst, upon 
large tracts of which no rain ever falls—where 
the meagre gum-trees strike roots a hundred 
feet down for moisture.. The natives of 
Western Australia, rapidly dying out, are the 
lowest type of humanity I have ever seen, 
and there is something sinisterly pathetic in 
the way they guard the secret of their 
**nammah-holes,” where in the clefts of the 
rocks lie the pools of noisome water, and 
in the way they restrict the increase of their 
population by reason of the scarcity of the 
water supply. 

I remember one evening in the desert, 
when camping at a mine where a rich seam of 
gold quartz was lying 
exposed, but useless, 
because the nearest 
water was fifty miles 
away, we were visited 
by a family of these 





“BOYS, WOMEN, AND MEN WERE TO BE SEEN POUNDING 
THE LUSCIOUS GRAPES.” 


niggers. They were 
eight in number, and 
their only garments 
were a suit of Euro- 
pean clothes distri- 
buted amongst them. 
The grandmother, a 
grizzled old gin, had 
been apportioned the 
waistcoat, and a 
granddaughter and 
grandson a sock 
each. In singularly 
expressive panto- 
mime, which the 
miners understood 
perfectly, they told 
of having found the body of a man who had 
been bushed. It is curious how, towards 
the last stages of that lingering and terrible 
death, the lost one starts tramping round in 
a circle, and, as delirium sets in, begins to 
shed his clothes, so that when found the 
bodies are invariably naked. I have noticed 
a similar instinct possess soldiers dying from 
their wounds on the battlefield. 
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There are no more decent fellows to be 
found in the world than the genuine old 
prospectors and miners one meets in Australia 
and elsewhere on the frontier-fringe of civili- 
zation. The greater part of their existence 
is spent working in solitude, inspired by an 
eternal and undying hope. ‘The sobriety of 
their habits is the direct contrary to that of 
the cook whose mistress, when writing her 
“ character,” men- 
tioned that she had 
known her ‘to be 
frequently sober.” 

Yet these men 
when they do 
drink go about it 
in a deliberate and 
whole - hearted 
manner. On the 
whole, I don’t know 
if they are not 
better than the 
chronic British 
bar-loafer with iri- 
descent nose, who 
has to maintain a 
sort of alcoholic 


equilibrium by the 


imbibition of  fre- 

quent whiskies and sodas, or his pale-faced 
American counterpart who, with cocktails, 
high-balls, or rye straight beneath the sur- 
face of an impassive exterior, gives constant 
liquid sustenance to a chronic ingrowing 
oe 

Although the amounts spent in drink in 
the United Kingdom are sufficiently enor 
mous, yet I think there is no question but 
that excessive drinking is decreasing. In 
society, contrary to the custom over fifty years 
ago, it is now considered the very worst of 
bad form; and the fate of the man who 
after dinner would have any difficulty in 
saying “ British constitution” with anything 
but crystalline distinctness would be rele 
gation to that limbo to which “complete 
outsiders ” are condemned. 

Then, to take another class; compare a 
Bank Holiday crowd, say on Hampstead 
Heath, of to-day with one of ten or twenty 
years ago, and the signs of improvement are 
obvious. It no longer seems a desirable and 
almost necessary part of the adequate cele 
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bration of the holiday that the men should 
consider it incumbent on them to return at 
least half intoxicated. 

In the East, in China particularly, opium 
takes the place occupied by spirits among 
Anglo-Saxons. The Orientals do not drink in 
the sense that the word has come to be used 
when it is equivalent to drinking to excess. 
On a holiday, say in Tokio, one never sees a 
drunken man. 
Eueno or Shiba 
Park will be 
thronged with thou- 
sands who take their 
pleasures less sadly 
than we do, for they 
are always gay—not 
boisterously, but 
with an almost con- 
stant rippling laugh- 
ter. Tea, anda few 
tiny cups of saki, 
perhaps, are all they 
take. Throughout 
China it is always 
tea. 

Apropos of smok- 
ing, the fineand deli- 
cate appreciation 
of the most exquisite wines has unquestion- 
ably been interfered with by the advent of 
the cigarette and cigar after dinner. Either is 
sacrilege to claret. It would be like throw- 
ing pearls before swine to offer a fine brand 
of champagne to men who were smoking, 
and yet how many of one’s average guests 
are just longing for that after-dinner cigarette, 
even before the dinner is over ? 

The perfect non-alcoholic drink of the 
world remains yet to be discovered. If I 
were a philanthropic millionaire who had 
made my money out of other men’s brains, 
or by making other men sweat for my 
profit, as some of our millionaires have 
done, I would offer a great prize for its 
discovery. 

The cry “I thirst!” still goes up from the 
world’s calvary—from the lips of those who 
struggle and labour under heavy burdens 
no less than from those who use drink as a 
hyphen of good-fellowship, or of all who 
take refuge in it to dull the pain of failure 
or deaden the tortures of despair. 
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YOUNG girl stood on the 
veranda of a farmhouse in a 
district in the north of Cape 
Colony, which had been occu- 
pied and practically annexed 


Ten 
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' by the Boers soon after the 
war broke out. Her eyes _ instinctively 
turned towards the south, but with a listless 
and indifferent expression. They no longer 
sparkled with excitement, as they had done 
a few months before, when almost every day 
she expected to catch a glimpse of the long 
brown columns of British infantry winding 
among the kopjes and across the veldt. A 
large force lay behind the adjoining hills, 
almost within striking distance, but the days 
merged into weeks and the weeks glided 
into months, and there was still no sign of 
even a scout or:a patrol. It was no wonder 
that she had little hope of seeing the long- 
expected troops, especially as 
rumours of British reverses, 
grossly exaggerated by the 
Dutch Press, were being dili- 
gently circulated throughout 
the neighbourhood. 

Yet as her eyes swept the 
horizon she suddenly started 
and flushed and leaned eagerly 
forward. The British were 
still invisible, but her heart 
could hardly have leapt more 
joyously at the sight of the 
advancing columns. Far away 
on a distant ridge she _per- 
ceived the figure of a horse- 
man, which at the first glance 
she was almost sure she re- 
cognised. When he presently 
turned and waved his hand 
she had no longer any doubt 
as to his identity, and, after 
giving a quick look behind to 
see that no one was watching, 
she waved her handkerchief 
vigorously in reply. Instantly 
he wheeled round and came 
galloping towards her. As he 
neared the foot of the slope 
he was lost to view behind 
the rising ground, covered 
with scrub and _ boulders, 


which hid the rough cart-track 
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that did duty for a road; but in a few 
minutes she heard the hammering of his 
horse’s hoofs, and presently he swept round 
a clump of trees and came full speed towards 
the house. His bronzed, handsome face, 
with its well-cut features and clear grey eyes, 
and his tall, athletic figure made an attrac- 
tive picture as he reined up laughingly in 
front of her. Maggie blushed rosily, and 
her eyes were shining with delight, though 
again she gave a swift glance behind her. 

“ Alf!” she exclaimed, breathlessly. 

He looked, as she had done, with a half- 
guilty, half-humorous expression at the open 
doorway. 

““I—I suppose I shouldn’t have come,” 
he said, penitently; “but when I saw 
you I couldn’t resist bringing you the good 
news.” 


“The good news. What news, Alf?” 
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“ They’re coming ; they're coming at last, 
Maggie.” 

“Who? The British ?” 

“Yes, thank goodness. I could see them 
from the hill—a company or so of infantry. 
They were going in the direction of my place, 
and I must hurry away to meet them. I 
dare say they'll come along here afterwards. 
Isn’t that good news, Maggie?” 

“Oh, yes, yes; it’s just splendid. 
you so much for coming to tell me. 

you'll come again soon, won’t you ? ’ 

“Ves, yes. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, good-bye.” 

With a bow and a smile and a clatter of 
swift hoofs he was gone. 

She watched him go with parted lips, 
dimpled cheeks, and laughing eyes ; caught 
and returned the last wave of his hand as he 
whisked out of sight, and then dashed into 
the house. 

“Father, father!” 
you ?” 

She pounced on a burly figure that, spec 
tacles on nose, was nodding in an easy chair 
over a three months’ old newspaper, and, 
catching hold of his hands, tried to drag him 
out of his seat while, still only half awake, he 
gazed at her in speechless bewilderment. 
She was indeed a perpetual source of 
astonishment to him. -She had gone away 
a little child, left motherless by the death of 
his wife, to be brought up by relatives in 
England, and had returned to him a year 
ago a tall, slender girl of eighteen, wholly 
charming and lovable, but amusingly in- 
comprehensible, from a masculine point 
of view, in her more impulsive and excitable 
moods. 

“Wake up, dad,” she exclaimed ; “ wake 
up, wake up, wake up! I’ve news—great 
news, glorious news! The British are coming. 
They're really coming at last, and you must 
come on the veranda and help me to look 
out for them.” 

“ But, my dear child,” expostulated her 
father, when he had been hauled outside and 
dumped into a seat, “are you quite sure 
about it? We've heard they were coming at 
least a score of times, and yet they never 
came.” 

“Yes, I’m quite sure. There isn’t the 
least doubt about it,” she rejoined, and as 
she spoke she pointed to a flagstaff that 
stood in front of the house. “ Before night 
you'll see the Union Jack of Old England 
fluttering at the top of that pole as sure as 
my name’s Maggie.” 

He was watching her dubiously, and 


Thank 
You'll 


she cried ; “ where are 
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noticed that she kept her face half turned 
away from him. 

“Who brought this news, Maggie?” he 
asked, suspiciously. 

Her cheeks flushed and she hung her 
head, though her eyes were twinkling 
mischievously. 

“Who—who brought 
stammered. 

“Yes. Was it—was it——’ 

“ Ves, it was.” 

“Tt was Alf Watson?” 

“Ves.” 

“T’m sorry to hear it, Maggie,” he said, 
gravely. “I thought you clearly understood 
that I did not approve of your acquaintance 
with Alf Watson.” 

“ But why, dad?” 

“Well, I’ve heard some very queer 
rumours about him. I shall not tell you 
what they are until I know definitely whether 
they are true or not. I may tell you this, 
however: if these reports are true I would 
rather see you in your grave than the wife of 
Alf Watson.” 

It was very rarely that the big, good- 
natured man looked so grim or spoke so 
sternly, and for a moment Maggie was awed 
into silence. 

“ Well, whatever they are, dad,” she said, 
at length, “ you may take my word for it that 
they are absolutely untrue.” 

In spite of himself he couldn't 
smiling. 

“T suppose if you saw him with your own 
eyes stealing a horse, or forging a cheque, or 
picking a pocket, you wouldn’t admit that he 
was guilty ?” he said, presently. 

“ He never could be guilty of doing any- 
thing of the kind,’ rejoined Maggie, indig- 
nantly ; “so it would be quite impossible for 
me to see him do it.” 

Again he could not repress a smile at this 
quaint specimen of feminine logic. 

“ Well, well,” he said, quietly, “we won't 
discuss the question any further just at present, 
but don’t forget that I shall be seriously dis- 
pleased if you speak to Alf Watson again 
until I give you permission. Now I've got 
some things to look after, and I can’t stop 
here all day. I don’t believe the troops are 
coming, but if you see anything of them you 
can let me know.” 

Maggie had listened to him with demure 
solemnity, but when he rose and entered the 
house her eyes began to twinkle and a dimple 
stole into her cheek. She had implicit faith 
in her ability to get her own way jn the end, 
and believed that with a little judicious 
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coaxing and wheedling her father’s prejudices 
against Alf would very soon disappear. It 
was therefore with a light heart that she 
began once more to look out for the troops. 
But an hour or two went by, and still there 
was no sign of them, and at last she sub- 
sided into a chair with a book in her hand, 
beginning to fear that after all Alf-must have 
been mistaken, or that, at any rate, they were 
not coming in that‘direction. Then suddenly 
she leapt to her feet, listened intently, and 
rushed to the door. 

“Father!” she cried. 
rhey’re coming ; 

I’m sure I can 
hear them com- 
ing.” 

Her father 
hurried out and 
glanced at her 
reproachfully, 
failing to see or 
hear anything to 
account for her 
excitement. 

“Why, child 

-—” he began. 

“ Hush! hush! 
Listen!” she 
interposed, hold- 
ing up her hand. 

Then, in the 
sudden, _ breath- 
less silence that 
ensued theycould 
hear, faint and 
far away, but 
coming nearer 
and growing 
louder every 
ma@ment, the 
steady tramp, 
tramp, tramp of 
marching feet. a 
Maggie stood 
with parted lips 
and flashing eyes, tremulous, eager, ex- 
pectant. Her father’s bronzed face had 
visibly paled, and his hands gripped the 
rail of the veranda till the knuckles stood 
out white ; for beneath his placid exterior, 
though few would have guessed it, there 
glowed the flame of a passionate patriotism. 

“ Do you hear?” said Maggie, almost in a 
whisper. ‘They are coming, really coming.” 

“Yes,” said her father, in a voice that had 
: Strange quiver in it, “they are coming at 
ast.” 

Then he glanced at the flagstaff. 


“Quick! quick ! 


** Do YOU HEAR?’ SAID MAGGIE. ‘ THEY ARE COMING, REALLY COMING.’” 
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“You've forgotten the flag, child,” he 
added ; and Maggie dashed into the house, 
dragged from its hiding-place a resplendent 
Union Jack which she had long been secretly 
manufacturing for such an occasion, and 
hoisted it on the staff. And even as it broke 
out and fluttered gaily in the sunshine they 
came—not in the splendour of scarlet and 
pipe-clay and gold braid, but helmeted, 
khaki-clad, dusty, weary, and footsore, the 
much-enduring, indomitable, irrepressible 
British infantry. A mist gathered before 
the eyes that watched the advance of the 

war - worn, _tat- 
tered figures. It 
was, indeed, a 
proud and happy 
moment for those 
whose loyalty 
and faith in the 
courage and per- 
severance of their 
countrymen had 
never wavered in 
spite of the mali- 
cious falsehoods, 
the jeers and in- 
sults of the open 
enemies and 
would-be traitors 
who surrounded 
them. 

But if Maggie’s 
pride and joy at 
the sight of the 
soldiers were 
great, perhaps 
their pleasure at 
beholding her 
was even greater. 
The whole com- 
pany fell promptly 

- : in love with her. 
reek 4 To these ragged, 
unshaven war- 
riors, who for 
many months had seen no woman but 
half-clothed Kaffirs or mighty Dutch vrows, 
the lithe, slim young girl, in her dainty 
garments, with her fair hair and sweet, 
refined face, was a vision of wonder and 
delight. The cheery, clear-eyed, bronzed 
young subalterns gazed at her with respectful 
but almost ludicrously open admiration, and 
considered that Captain Hartley was taking a 
mean advantage of his seniority in contriving 
to monopolize her attention. 

She would have been something more or 

less than feminine if she had not enjoyed the 
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situation ; but, discovering that the captain 
had decided to camp by the farm during the 
night, she hurried away to see that refresh- 
ments were prepared immediately. The 
officers were soon enjoying a substantial 
meal that seemed positively luxurious to them 
after having lived for weary weeks mainly 
on bully beef and muddy water. When they 
had finished, and were placidly puffing cigars 
on the veranda, the captain said, casually :— 

“ By the way, you don’t happen to have a 
shed or outhouse of any kind where I could 
stow a prisoner, do you?” 

“Oh, we’ve a shed that would do, I dare 
say,” rejoined Maxwell. 

“ You see,” continued the captain, “we're 
out on a bit of a raiding expedition, gathering 
in suspects and Mausers and so forth, and 
we picked up one fellow on the way.” 

“ Dutchman, I suppose ?” 

“No; the beastly part of it is that he’s 
a Britisher. He’s ridden over to the camp 
pretty frequently, and we got hints that he 
was giving information to the Boers, and they 
certainly seemed to be up-to-date with regard 
to our little plans. We couldn’t move a man 
or a gun but they appeared to know all about 
it beforehand. Well, we just called in on our 
way, and, of course, he was 
rather more innocent than 
a new-born babe. So then 
we poked about the place 
just to collect a little evi 
dence, and then we walked 
him off.” 

“Did you get any evi- 
dence against him?” asked 
Maxwell. 

“ Yes ; we discovered two 
or three Mausers, any 
number of cartridges, and 
a scrap of half-burnt paper 
containing part of a letter 
signed by the Boer com- 
mandant, thanking some- 
one—no doubt our enter- 
prising young friend—for 
information received.” 

“And he’s an English- 
man?” asked Maggie, with 
flashing eyes. 

“Yes. Rather 
ing, isn’t it ?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t have 
believed it possible,” she 
exclaimed. “Such men are 
not fit to live.” 

“T quite agree with you, 
Miss Maxwell. Just have 
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the fellow brought along here, Jackson, and 
we'll shut him up for the night. I certainly 
think he deserves to be shot, and for my 
part I hope he will be.” 

“ Shooting’s too good for him,” said Max- 
well, grimly. “It’s the death of a soldier, 
and this man’s a criminal of the vilest type.” 

“ He is, indeed,” cried Maggie, excitedly. 
“A man who would be so base and vile as 
to betray his countrymen at a time like this 
deserves to be——” 

She stopped suddenly as though struck 
dumb, staring before her with a death-white 
face and eyes wide with horror and amaze- 
ment. The prisoner, guarded by a couple of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, had been 
marched up to the veranda, and stood in 
front of her. 

It was Alf ! 

For a moment she sat there stunned and 
bewildered, deprived of the power of speech 
or movement. Then she slowly rose to her 
feet ‘“’There—there must be some mistake, 
captain,” she said, breathlessly. ‘“ I—we know 
this gentleman very well. It is quite impos- 


sible that he—that he could be guilty of —-—” 
But her father laid his hand on her arm 
and put her gently on one side. 


“*THERE—THERE MUST BE SOME MISTAKE, CAPTAIN, SHE SAID, BREATHLESSLY.” 
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“Hush, Maggie,” he said, not unkindly, 
but with an ominous expression on his grim, 
pale face. “This is not a matter for a child 
like you to meddle with. It’s quite true this 
man was at one time a friend of ours, 
captain ; but that was before I had reason to 
suspect that he was—well, what he has proved 
to be. From what I have heard I think it 
not only possible that he may be guilty, but 
I have very little doubt that he is.” 

Alf, almost beside himself with shame 
and indignation, winced perceptibly at this 
merciless attack. He was about to make a 
savage reply, but the words died on his lips 
at the sight of Maggie’s quivering white face 
and tear-filled eyes. 

“T hope before long to prove that you 
have cruelly misjudged me, Mr. Maxwell,” 
he said, quietly, “and I think you will live to 
regret very sincerely what you have just said.” 

As he spoke he glanced appealingly at the 
captain, who hurriedly ordered him to be 
removed. An embarrassing silence followed 
his disappearance. Maggie struggled to 
speak, to appeal to her father, to the captain, 
to assert her belief in Alf’s innocence, to 
denounce the cruelty and injustice of assum- 
ing his guilt on what seemed to her such 
trivial and insufficient evidence; but her 
trembling lips were unable to articulate a 
word, and she fled to her own room in a 
paroxysm of grief and despair. It was indeed 
heart-breaking that the day she had looked 
forward to with such joy and enthusiasm 
should have so tragic an ending; that Alf, 
accused of treachery and disloyalty, should 
be a prisoner in the hands of the troops for 
whose coming she had watched with such 
passionate longing for so many weary months. 

And what of the future? If Alf, though 
innocent—and she at least had not the 
slightest doubt that he was—should be un- 
able to prove his innocence, what would 
happen then? Had she not herself declared 
that anyone proved guilty of the vile treachery 
of which he was accused was unfit to live? 
Others would think the same. He might be 
tried by court-martial, by officers who honestly 
believed that he was the cause of their plans 
being discovered and thwarted, and therefore 
responsible for the futile manceuvres, and 
above all the useless bloodshed that had 
ensued. No doubt those who had already 
circulated, probably to conceal their own dis- 
loyalty, the lying reports which had led to 
his arrest would be only too willing to bear 
false witness against him. In that tragic 
moment it’ seemed to her that there could 
be but one ending to it all. He would be 
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found guilty and shot; she was absolutely 
sure of it. 

As the conviction forced itself upon her 
she sprang shuddering to her feet. What 
was she doing there, wasting the precious 
moments in useless grief, when it might be 
in her power to aid him? There was only 
one thing to be done. She must help him 
to escape in order that he might keep out of 
the way until he had secured unquestionable 
proofs of his innocence. She moved rapidly 
to the door, and then suddenly stopped, 
overwhelmed by a sense of her own helpless- 
ness. What was she going to do? How 
was it possible for her to accomplish such a 
task? She had no plan of action, no idea of 
how she was to set about it. 

She went back to the window that com- 
manded a view of the isolated shed in which 
Alf was confined. In the swiftly gathering 
dusk she could perceive the dim figure of a 
sentry pacing slowly to and fro before the 
door. The sight filled her with despair. 
While he remained there how could she 
possibly assist Alf to escape? The thought 
of her impotence turned her sick at heart, 
and minute after minute she stood vainly 
striving to hit upon some scheme that would 
not be utterly futile and absurd. Her mind 
remained a blank, and she was moving hope- 
lessly away when suddenly she started, stood 
for a moment thinking, and then glided 
swiftly from the room. 

In the meantime the sun had set, and 
the night came clear and calm, the lovely 
southern stars gleaming and quivering like 
jewels in the cloudless sky. The officers, 
weary with the day’s long tramp, were still 
smoking placidly on the veranda. Most of 
the soldiers, after a hearty meal, had wrapped 
themselves in their blankets and were slum- 
bering peacefully. Before the door of the 
corrugated iron shed paced the sentry, a tall, 
strapping young Irishman named Tim Kelly. 
Tim was tired, hungry, and thirsty, for by 
some unlucky chance he had been forgotten 
in the distribution of rations; and as he 
paced about beneath the stars he wished the 
prisoner was “at the back of beyond, sure 
he did!” so that he might get something to 
eat and drink, and join the now audible 
slumbers of his happier comrades. 

And then, as Tim subsequently informed 
his companions, there appeared suddenly, 
“as if she’d dropped from the blessed 
heavens,” a ministering angel with a low, 
sweet voice and a face like a picture, and eyes 
that were brighter than the stars that were 
shining up above, and inquired whether he 
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wasn’t very hungry, and expressed her belief 
that it was a great shame that he should 
have to walk up and down without any re- 
freshment after a long day’s march. Then, 
showing herself delightfully practical for an 
angelic visitant, she hinted that he should no 
longer continue to suffer, and promptly 
vanished. She soon reappeared, however, 
and told him that if he slipped into the side 
door of the house and into the first room on 
the right he would 
find a cup of hot 
coffee and plenty 
of cold meat and 
bread. The pro- 
spect was too allur- 
ing to be resisted. 
Satisfying himself 
that the door of 
the shed was still 
securely fastened 
on the outside, and 
having expressed, 
in the choice figures 
of speech that flow 
so readily from an 
Irish tongue, a 
wish that her life 
in this world and 
the next might be 
one long dream of 
happiness, Tim 
hurried _ stealthily 
away. The moment 
he had disappeared 
Maggie rushed to 
the door, un- 
fastened it, and 
threw it open. A 
figure was visible 
inside the shed, 
which was faintly 
illumined by a 
lantern. 

“Alf, are you 
there?” she whis- 
pered, breathlessly. 

In a moment he was beside her. 

“Why, Maggie, is it you?” he exclaimed, 
in amazement. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, hurriedly. “I 
—I thought they might shoot you, Alf, and 
I—I couldn’t bear it. I felt as if I should 
die if I didn’t do something to help you. I 
got the sentry out of the way, and—— _ But 
you mustn’t wait here, Alf. You must go away 
at once. There is not an instant to lose.” 

“ But you don’t believe me guilty, Maggie, 
do you ?” 
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“Oh, no, no ; but you mustn't explain now 
—you mustn’t stop to speak to me now; 
Alf, he’s 

Quick, 


you must——- Hush, what’s that ? 
coming—the sentry’s coming back. 
quick! Go, for pity’s sake, go!” 
Fcr one moment he stood hesitating, and 
then darted away among the bushes. Indeed, 
there was no time to waste. Tim Kelly, 
gulping down the scalding coffee, had 
suddenly, he hardly knew why, become 
suspicious, and his 
boots were clearly 
audible as he hur- 
ried back to his 
post. But Maggie 
was safe in the 
house and Alf a 
hundred yards 
away before he had 
discovered that the 
shed was empty 
and had given the 
alarm. 
The camp was 
at once aroused 
and the fugitive 
instantly pursued ; 
but eventually the 
soldiers came strag- 
gling back, and re- 
ported that the 
prisoner had dis- 
appeared and in all 
probability got 
clear away. ‘Tim 
Kelly was there- 
upon brought be- 
fore the angry cap- 
tain and closely 
cross - questioned. 
But Tim, though 
grieved at the 
duplicity of the 
“swate young 
woman” who had 
deceived him, had 
not the heart to 
give heraway. He was obliged to admit that 
he had been lured from his post “for the half 
of a second, sir”; but he contrived to give 
a totally wrong impression of the sex and 
appearance of the person who had tricked 
him. He was promptly placed under arrest, 
and the captain strode indignantly towards 
the house and into the sitting-room, which 
was occupied by Maggie and her father. 
“T presume you are aware,” he said, 
curtly, “that the prisoner Watson has con- 
trived to escape, and I must insist on you 
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informing me instantly who it was that 
helped him to do so. I may tell you plainly 
that I’m determined to get at the root of the 
matter, if I have to arrest you and every 
person in this house.” 

Maxwell rose to his feet, astonished at the 
captain’s peremptory voice and manner. 

“Captain Hartley,” he said, with a quiet 
dignity that impressed even the angry officer, 
“you've got your duty to do, and you're 
bound to do it, but you can take my word 
for it—and there isn’t a man that knows me 
for fifty miles round, though I say it myself, 
that wouldn’t take it—that neither I nor any- 
one belonging to me has had any hand or 
part in this 2 

He stopped suddenly, for Maggie, pale and 
quivering with agitation, had laid her hand 
on his arm. 

“Don’t, father,” she faltered, in a trembling 
voice ; “don’t say that. It was—it was I 
that helped Alf to escape.” 

“You, child!” exclaimed her father, as 
though unable to believe the evidence of his 
own senses, while Hartley stared at her in 
bewilderment. 

“Yes,” she stammered, awed by a look in 
her father’s eyes she had never seen there 
before. “I—I couldn’t bear to think he 


might be shot when-—when I knew he was 
Innocent. 

“Innocent indeed!” cried her father. “Who 
ever heard of an innocent man sneaking 
away in that cowardly fashion?” 

“ Precisely so,” said the captain. 
as I am concerned I haven’t the least doubt 
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of his guilt. What I fear is that we shall 
have still more substantial proofs of it before 
the night’s over. There’s a big Boer laager 
at Kruger’s Kop. If he gets a horse at his 
own farm he could reach it in half an hour’s 
ride and let them know that we’ve only a 
small force here without any guns. We've 
some ‘ugly country to cross before we get back 
to camp. I shall start the moment the moon 
I’d start at once, but there are one or 
two places on the road where we might be 
butchered like sheep if they pounced on us in 
the dark.” 

Maggie instantly rose from her seat, and 
faced him with flashing eyes. 

“Do you mean to suggest,” she exclaimed, 
“that Alf Watson has gone to tell the Boers 
you are here, and to induce them to attack 
you?” 

“To be quite frank with you, I do, Miss 
Maxwell,” rejoined the captain, bluntly. 

“If that is your only cause for alarm,” she 
replied, excitedly, “you can set your mind at 
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rest. I am absolutely certain that he has 
done nothing of the kind.” 

The captain made an impatient gesture 
and turned away. Her father looked at her 
sternly. 

“That will do, Maggie,” he said, angrily. 
“The man is guilty ; there isn’t an impartial 
jury in the world that wouldn’t pronounce 
him guilty.” 

But Maggie was past being silenced, even 
by her father’s anger. 

“T don’t care what any of you say,” she 
exclaimed. “He is innocent, I tell you; I 
know he is innocent.” 

Then she broke down, buried her face in 
her hands, and fled from the room. 

The minutes crawled drearily by, and it 
was a relief to everyone when the moon rose 
and the troops fell in for the march back to 
camp. ‘lhe captain came up to the house 
to say good-bye. He had begun to feel a 
genuine liking and respect for Maxwell, and 
his natural irritation at Maggie’s conduct 
was gradually merging into a half-humorous 
admiration for her pluck and loyalty. 

“Well, we’re off at last,” he said, “and I 
must thank you heartily for all your kindness. 
You may be sure I shall do my best to make 
as light of this little affair as possible ; and as 
my gloomy forebodings have not been ful- 
filled, it’s quite possible you may not hear 
anything more about it. Please tell Miss 
Maxwell from me that——” 

He stopped suddenly, for the silence was 
abruptly broken by the loud and incessant 
cracking of rifles, and every bush and 
boulder, on flank, front, and rear, was lit up 
with tongues of flame. 

“ By Jove, they’re on us!” he exclaimed. 
“It’s just what I expected. That scoundrel 
has betrayed us.” 

He darted off towards the troops, and as 
Maxwell stood gazing after him he felt a 
hand laid on his arm. ‘Turning round he 
saw that Maggie was beside him. 

“Father,” she exclaimed, “why are they 
firing? What does it mean?” 

“What does it mean?” he rejoined, 
bitterly. ‘“ Why, it means that Alf Watson 
has done just what the captain said he would 
do—galloped off to the Boers to tell them 
there were only a handful of men here with- 
out any guns—that’s what it means.” 

“Oh, no, no ; don’t say that, father,” she 
sobbed ; “ you'll break my heart if you say 
that. I—lI can’t believe it.” 

“It matters little whether you believe it 
or not,” he answered, grimly. “It’s the 
truth. You should have made a white flag 
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instead of a Union Jack, Maggie. It'll be 
needed.” 

“But won't the troops drive them away, 
father ?” cried the girl, in agony. 

“They'll do all that brave men can do, 


‘HE POINTED TO A COUPLE OF MEN WHO WERE TRAMPING 
HEAVILY TOWARDS THE HOUSE.” 


Heaven knows,” he answered, gloomily ; “ but 
what’s the use of it when the odds are ten to 
one? Besides, if the firing goes on at this 
rate they won’t have a cartridge left by 
daybreak. If the troops at the camp get to 
know what’s going on, and start at once to 
the rescue, it’s just possible they may arrive 
in time; but the chances are they'll hear 
nothing about the matter until it’s all over.” 

“But why can’t someone be sent to let 
them know?” exclaimed Maggie. 
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“Why?” retorted her father, impatiently. 
“Because the Boers are swarming all round 
us, and no man breathing could manage to 
get through them. Half an hour ago it might 
have been done. I’d have tried it myself. 

It’s too late now.” 

“But can nothing be 
done?” exclaimed Maggie, 
despairingly. “Can we do 
nothing ?” 

“I’m afraid there’s only 
one thing left for you and 
me to do,” rejoined her 
father, sadly, and he pointed 
to a couple of men who 
were tramping heavily to 
wards the house. As he 
spoke they emerged from 
the shade of the trees, and 
the moonlight fell full on 
the death-white face of the 
inanimate figure they were 
carrying between them. 
“We can, perhaps, do a 
little to help the wounded.” 

From that time wounded 
soldiers were constantly 
brought to the house, and 
Maggie and her father were 


fully occupied in trying to 


allay their sufferings. ‘The 
firing went on all night, and 
towards daybreak the Boers 
came crawling nearer and nearer among 
the rocks and scrub, evidently intending 
to rush the position when the ammunition 
of the British was exhausted. They were 
met, with dauntless courage, with desperate 
bayonet charges that drove them back again 
and again ; but what could the most splendid 
fortitude accomplish against such odds? As 
the cartridges grew fewer and the enemy still 
pressed on, the men were beside themselves 
with shame and rage, knowing well what the 
end would be. 
At the first faint glimmer of dawn there came 
a lull in the firing, and the officers gathered 
at the house and held a hurried council of 
war. They spoke in low voices, glancing 
furtively at each other with gloomy, haggard 
faces—the faces of proud, brave men placed 
by adverse fortune in a position which left 
no alternative to annihilation but surrender. 
They had done all that mortal men could do 
to avert the disaster, and, in spite of wounds 
and exhaustion, would willingly have gone on 
fighting to the last gasp, but for the convic- 
tion that they had no right to sacrifice the 
lives of their gallant soldiers in an utterly 
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hopeless struggle. The captain with a stifled 
groan led the way outside. 

“ The day is breaking,” he said. “If there 
is no relief force in sight, I suppose we'll just 
have to give in.” 

Maggie, faint with watching by the wounded 
and longing to get a breath of fresh air, was 
standing on the veranda as they came out. 
Intensely loyal, the thought of the disaster 
that was about to befall her countrymen cut 
her to the heart, and it was bitter as death to 
her that she should be looked upon as the 
cause of it. Tears gathered in her eyes as 
the sun, peering above the distant hills, 
shone gaily on the flag which was still flutter- 
ing bravely overhead, the flag which she had 
made herself and hoisted with such joyous 
enthusiasm. 

The captain glanced hopelessly round the 
silent and apparently deserted hills, and then 
waved his hand towards the Union Jack. 

“Haul it down,” he said, in a shaking 
voice, “‘and—and hoist the white flag.” 

Lieutenant Jackson moved towards it, and 
as he did so Maggie started and uttered an 
exclamation of astonish- 
ment. The lieutenant 
raised his hand, and in an- 
other moment the flag 
would have been down 
when she caught him by 
the arm. 

“Stop!” she cried. 

“ Look, look there !” 

The officers followed the 

direction of her finger, and 
an involuntary cry escaped 
their lips. The level rays 
of the sun glittered on a 
hundred lance- points as 
a body of khaki-clad horse- 
men came galloping over 
a low ridge to the west. 
here was also a gleam of 
naked steel far away to 
the east, and presently 
long lines of infantry skir- 
mishers came swarming 
over the southern hills. 
Almost simultaneously the 
soldiers had recognised 
their comrades, and the air 
rang with frantic cheers, 
while the Boers, threatened 
on front and flank, were 
galloping away as fast as 
their horses could take 
them. 


In a few minutes more 
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a group of officers, heading the relief force, 
came flying along the road, almost mobbed 
by the cheering soldiers, and reined up 
before the veranda. 

A handsome, grey-moustached colonel 
swung out of his saddle and grasped the 
captain by the hand. 

“That was a narrow squeak, Hartley,” he 
said. “I suppose your ammunition was 
pretty nearly gone?” 

“Yes,” rejoined the captain; “in a few 
minutes more you'd have been too late. 
How in the name of all that’s miraculous 
did you get to know we were in such a fix ?” 

“Oh, a fellow came galloping into the 
camp like a madman to tell us that all the 
Boers for twenty miles round were swarming 
about you, and that. if we didn’t hurry up 
they'd gather you in to a dead certainty. 
Where is the fellow? Oh, there he is. The 
men have got to know, and they’re nearly 
pulling him to pieces. Don’t wonder at it, 


by Jove! But for him you'd all be toddling 
off to Pretoria.” 
The captain had knocked about the world 
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a good deal, and had seen many a strange 
thing in his day. He was not easily thrown 
off his balance, but now he stood staring 
before him with round eyes and drooping 
jaw. Through the cheering mob of soldiers, 
frantically waving their helmets on the point 
of their bayonets, cool, smiling, erect, rode 
Alf Watson. 

“ He says,” continued the colonel, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “ that he knew the beggars 
had spotted you on the march, and were sure 
to have a go at you, but that you’d got it into 
your head he was a spy, and wouldn’t have 
believed him if he’d told you. So with the 
help of some young lady—quite a romantic 
sort of business, isn’t it?—he managed to 
escape, get hold of a horse, and ride helter- 
skelter across the veldt to bring us to the 
rescue.” 

“But we found Mausers and cartridges 
and a letter from the Boer commandant on 
his farm,” stammered the captain. 

“ Ah, yes, just so,” rejoined the colonel ; 
“but it turns out they belonged to a Dutch- 
man he employed as an assistant. The 


fellow was captured by one of our patrols 
last night, and when he heard that Watson 
was suspected he had the decency to make a 


clean breast of it.” 

“Excuse me a minute, sir,” exclaimed the 
captain. Once convinced that he had made 
a blunder he was not the man to do things 
by halves. He strode impulsively forward 
and caught Alf by the hand. 

“Look here, Watson,” he said, “I don’t 
know what in the world I’m going to say to 
you.” 

“Then don’t say anything, my dear sir,” 
laughed Alf. “If I’d been in your place I’d 
have done exactly the same thing.” 

“Well, all I can say is,” rejoined the 
captain, “that if I could distribute V.C.’s at 
my own sweet will I’d give one to this young 
lady”—he waved his hand towards the 
blushing, tearful, smiling Maggie — “and 
another to you. If it hadn’t been for you 
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two we should have been on our way to 
Pretoria. After this, Miss Maxwell, I shall 
never trust a man’s reason against a woman’s 
instinct as long as I live. Now, then, boys, 
three cheers for both of them. Hip, hip, 
hurrah !” 

As the cheers died away the colonel, who 
had been watching Maggie with a very 
pleasant smile, turned to Maxwell. 

“So this is the young lady who was so 
loyal to her friend and ran the risk of a 
court-martial to prove it,” he said. “Have 
you the good fortune to be her father?” 

“ Aye,” rejoined Maxwell, whose good- 
humoured face was glowing with pride and 
joy. “She believed in him and I didn’t, and 
she was right, thank goodness, and I was 
wrong ; and I suppose there’s only one way 
for me to make my peace with them.” 

And then, to Maggie’s mingled shame and 
delight, he placed her hand in Alf’s ; and the 
cheers broke out again, none being louder 
than those which proceeded from the throat 
of Private Tim Kelly, who had been set at 
liberty when every available man was re- 
quired to beat back the Boers, and shrewdly 
suspected that he was likely to hear no more 
of his share of the adventure. 

“ That’s better than a V.C., my lad,” said 
the colonel, patting Alf on the back ; and 
no one disagreed with him who looked at 
Maggie’s shy, happy face, and knew how 
brave and loyal she had been through the 
dark hours of that tragic night 

“Any need to court-martial Miss Max- 
well, do you think, sir?” laughed the 
captain. 

“Well,” said the colonel, glancing with 
twinkling eyes at the smiling faces around 
him, “the verdict of the Court, as at present 
constituted, seems to be that, though the 
prisoner is unquestionably guilty, she is dis- 
missed without a stain upon her character. 
It’s a totally new kind of verdict, but it’s the 
only one that appears to fit the circumstances 
of the case.” 





English Sports Amongst Savages. 


By Rupert J. KING. 
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T is the great secular mission 
of the British race, according 
to a modern philosopher, to 
spread the cult of the bath- 
tub, cricket, and the top- 
hat throughout the benighted 
regions of the universe. Perhaps our votaries 
of cricket, football, and tennis do not realize 
how widely these pastimes have spread or 
into what dark and distant corners the seed 
of British sport has fallen and, what is more, 
taken root. A striking example of this is 
furnished in a letter to the writer from Mr. 
Davis, a factor in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s service at Moose Factory. A few 
seasons ago the company’s ship Prince 
Rupert was ice-bound for several days in 
the Straits and the crew were permitted 
to roam at will. A party of four wan- 
dered over the ice a distance of some 
miles until they came across a numerous 
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an open space, while opposite him another 
man hurled what appeared to be iron 
weights, or metal discs of some kind, at his 
body. 

Sometimes the man with the bludgeon 
would strike wildly at these objects, at other 
times he would appear to be dodging them. 
When he hit them he commenced a rude, 
grotesque dance backwards and forwards. At 
last one of the missiles took him in the pit 
of the stomach with such force that but for 
a thick coating of fur he would probably not 
have enjoyed his dinner of whale-blubber for 
a month. Whereupon the air was deafened 
with shrieks and yells by the spectators, which 
did not subside until the fragments of iron 
had all been collected and the disabled man 
was again ready for the ceremony. Even- 
tually a missile struck the little pyramid of 
snow just in the rear of the man with the 
club. The deafening commotion began anew, 





ESQUIMAUX CRICKET, PLAYED WITH A CLUR AND A POUND SHOT. 


gathering of Esquimaux, with whom they 
hoped to strike up a trade. The abo- 
rigines seemed to be in a state of com- 
motion—either a fight was in progress or 
some singular native rites or festivities were 
being performed. The English sailors stole 
up unperceived, and from a hillock of snow 
watched the proceedings. A male Esquimaux, 
armed with a rude club, stood at one end of 


the-man staggered away from the little cross he 
had been defending, and his place was taken 
by another and yet another. This second 
successor was not so fortunate, inasmuch as 
he received a nasty blow on the temple from 
what appeared to be a section of a pound 
shot, and was laid lowand bleeding. Instead, 
however, of his receiving any succour, the 
Esquimaux brave who had thus brutally 
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assaulted him became the recipient of a 
thousand attentions. He was surrounded by at 
least twenty of those assisting at this curious, 
bloodthirsty ceremony and pressed to partake 
of certain little gifts, such as knives, beads, 
and carved gewgaws, not to mention certain 
sips of fluid from a bottle, which, according 
to the narrator, in no wise tended to lessen 
the hilarity of the crowd. The grotesque 
scene was at its height when the English 
sailors were perceived. A cry, whether of 
joy or rage, was set up, and several Esquimaux 
began to run towards them. The Jack Tars 
were on the point of taking to their heels 
when in the mingled shouts they thought 
they could detect the words in English, 
“Stop, stop! we good friends.” It turned 
out that one of the natives had a fairly good 
command of English, and, addressing the 
oldest member of the crew, he shook hands 
and said, “We most glad you come. We 
trouble much and want much explain. You 
have seen what we do just now?” 

“Yes. Esquimaux war-dance, wasn’t it?” 

The native looked puzzled. 

“We do not war-dance in front of white 
men,” he said, with simple dignity. “Me 
want much ask you question. We no see 


company’s new play for many, many moons, 


and we forgot how de play goes. Um man 
say he dance, um man say he run, when 
gospel man’s cross seem hit and fall down 
be’ind. Wot you say to dat, eh?” 

The sailors addressed grinned and scratched 
their heads, and their spokesman, after a 
brief delay, said : 

“You’ve come to the wrong shop, mate ; 
I tell you we don’t know anything about your 
Esquimaux customs and such like, and so we 
can’t help you.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the interpreter, 
raising his arms, in repudiation of the idea. 
“ Dis no Esquimaux man t’ing at all—dis game 
b’long to white company’s men—dis crick- 
crick, me tells you. You not know crick- 
crick ?” 

The shadow of disdain lingered for a 
moment on two score swarthy faces, until a 
mariner slapped his thigh and cried out :— 

“ Lor’, love us, Bill, I believe he means 
cricket | ‘Them pore heathens think they’ve 
been a-playin’ cricket ! ” 

The four sailors looked at one another for 
a moment, and then the secret of the whole 
sanguinary performance with the trader’s 
weights and sliced cannon-balls dawned upon 
them, and they lay down then and there 
in the snow and rolled about and chuckled 
until their sides fairly ached. When, con- 
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cludes our narrator, the Prince Rupert finally 
broke loose and sailed away, the Esquimaux 
tribe of Frobisher Inlet had a complete new 
set of rules to play the Englishman’s game 
which would probably stagger the authorities 
at Lord’s and the Oval. 

The above plain, unvarnished tale recalls 
the extraordinary Gold Coast experiences of 
Lieutenant Brainard, of H.M.S. Scorpion, who 
accompanied the Senegambian mission of 
1852. In the spells of rest from threatening, 
cajoling, or making treaties with the black 
cannibals of the interior, the party frequently 
indulged in congenial pastimes. One of the 
younger members of the mission, a Rugby 
boy, had packed a football amongst his 
luggage, with the proud boast that he would 
be the first man to introduce the Rugby 
game into the heart of Africa. Accord- 
ingly a scratch game was got up at Matani, 
and played before the King or chief of the 
visiting tribe, and at least a thousand of 
his subjects. The affair was received with 
immense enthusiasm by the negroes, and it 
made a deep impression upon the sable 
monarch. Evidently he thought the entire 
game was symbolical—an orgy typifying the 
wonderful white man’s religion. If he did 
imbibe the notion it was not lessened when 
the football was brought to him, and Brainard, 
with the interpreter’s assistance, undertook 
to explain its composition. 

“This, your Majesty,” the interpreter said, 
“is the bladder of a swine. We breathe 
into it with the breath of our bodies, and 
lo! it becomes round like the sun.” 

“ The bladder of a swine!” exclaimed the 
King ; “then the swine is your enemy, is it 
not so?” 

“That depends,” it was explained ; “ you 
see——” 

“But when a white man hates a man does 
he not call him a swine ?” 

“Some do.” 

“Then the Matani, who war with my 
people, are swine ?” 

“Well, I suppose you might call them so,” 
it was admitted, “but that has nothing to do 
with football. You see, when the ball has 
been kicked through the goal——” 

But the monarch did not care to hear 
any more. He retired to his hut, lost in 
thought. 

Two months later the same expedition, on 
the way back to Cape Coast Castle, passed 
through a more northerly part of the Umbaba 
country. They were well received by their 
old friend the chief, who got up a feast in 
their honour. In the midst of the feast a 
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FOOTBALL PLAYED BY WEST AFRICAN SAVAGES, WITH THE SKULLS OF THEIR ENEMIES FOR BALLS 


troop of naked blacks burst upon the scene, 
kicking a score or so of yellowish-grey objects 
before them. These objects were human 
skulls. The yells they emitted meanwhile 
were deafening ; backwards and forwards they 
swayed, always kicking the objects before 
them and high into the air. The monarch, 
smiling broadly, looked at the white men for 
their approval. 

“Ts it not great—your football ? ” he asked. 

“Ves,” was the answer; “but the rules 
say 23 

“Never mind the rules. The Umbaba 
makes his own laws. The chief thing is the 
swine, of which we have nineteen, while the 
white man uses but one ball in his game. 
That is because we have more enemies or 
perhaps we are fleeter of foot.” Then the 
chief went on to explain : “ Some time back 
we had a battle and slew nineteen Matani, 
and afterwards we had a feast on the field of 
battle. The Matani threaten revenge, but 
they are only swine. And look! See how we 
kick and trample them now under foot.” 

But the lieutenant and his companions 
did not look any more. They were far too 
horrified and disgusted as they realized the 


impracticability of teaching an Anglo-Saxon 
game, in all its innocence and simplicity, to 
a bloodthirsty African savage brought up 
upon cannibalism and mystic rites. 

The ancient and royal game of golf has 
made such enormous strides in popularity in 
America, not merely in the Eastern States, 
but even in the remoter south and south-west, 
that it is not surprising it should have capti- 
vated the fancy of the aborigines. It is 
reported that sets of golf-clubs find a ready 
sale in the Indian Territory, a good driver 
or brassy being an acceptable present to a 
brave whose ancestors were expert wielders 
of the tomahawk. At the same time it 
must be confessed that amongst these south- 
west tribes the original use of the implements 
of the game is sadly perverted. A visitor 
to the Kiowa agency in Oklahoma noticed 
several Comanches carrying golf-clubs under 
the impression that they were the walking- 
stick of the white man in the cities. “ All 
the swell members of the agency carry a 
brassy,” explained the agent ; “they think it is 
the hall-mark of civilization. When you ask 
them if they play golf, they say, ‘Oh, yes ; 
we often take a walk, but we too tired now. 
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Come again next week, we walk with you.’ 
Then they will step aside and swing the club 
a little, lopping off any adjacent vegetation, 
just to let you know that they are quite in 
the swim. But the Comanche out here is 
too proud and too lazy to tackle golf as a 
game. If he really took to it he would 
probably use the irons as the Irishman uses 
the shillelagh—to break his rival’s head with. 
That would be the game for him.” Never- 
theless, the Red man of the north really 
plays and thoroughly enjoys the game, in 
such places as he has been privileged to 
learn it. A visitor to the Blackfeet Reserva- 
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all the spectators kept up during the play. 
The position for a drive was the signal for a 
perfect bedlam of yells and howling, which 
ought to, but apparently did not, disconcert 
the player. I hope one day to see some 
of these golfing Blackfeet brought east, 
where their long drives, if nothing else, would 
create a sensation.” A party of golfing Red 


men at St. Andrews, for example, certainly 
would make the Caledonian fathers of “gowf” 
turn in their graves ! 

After this it is nothing to be told that 
tennis has invaded Tibet, for Mr. J. R. 
Ranald has described how a present of a 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS PLAVING GOLF. 


Montana in the autumn of 1903 
having witnessed a most spirited 
“Golf is much better suited to the 
of today than his old game of 
lacrosse. I noticed very few subtleties in 
the game. After the champion, Spotted 
Horse, drove off it was a long stretch 
of clear prairie, with only here and there 
a shrub. So that the game resolved 
itself into a chase of the ball for a couple 
of miles and return, the one who did it in the 
fewest strokes being the winner. I saw some 
really capital drives—several well over three 
hundred yards, I should think. The only 
feature that was quite new and characteristic 
about the game was the infernal row that 


tion in 
reports 
game. 

Indian 


tennis set which had been much used at one 
of the Burmese stations was gratefully accepted 
by one of the leading Tibetan officials last 
year, and about Christmas-time proved a 
source of great entertainment to himself and 
his family, although their proficiency in 
handling the racquet was at last accounts of 
the most elementary description. This is 
not the only tennis played in the land of the 
Lamas, however, for a London firm has 
received within the past two years orders for 
more than a dozen complete sets, so that 
tennis in Tibet promises to become in time 
almost a national pastime. 

The lower picture on the next page is 
drawn from a snap-shot taken by a missionary 
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in Zululand. The 
reverend gentle 
man and his lady 
were very fond 
of croquet, and 
managed to form 
a very fair cro- 
quet lawn near 
their dwelling. 
Two of their 
black servants 

and staunchest 
converts — used 
to watch the pro- 
gress of the game 
with intense in- 
terest, until they 
finally believed 
theyhad mastered 
its intricacies — 
if there are any 
intricacies in 
croquet. One day 
one of the men 
came to the mis- 
sionary and told 
him that there 
was to be a great 
meeting -and 
festival of their 





ZULUS PLAYING CROQUET. 


tribe some miles 
distant, and they 
wished to be pre- 
sent. They also 
had an invitation 
for the mission- 
ary and his wife, 
but supposed 
they would not 
care to go. “I 
should like it 
very much,” was 
the reply; “we 
will both go with 
you.” There was 
some hesitation 
on the spokes- 
man’s part, and 
finally he said 
that he had want- 
ed the loan of 
the croquet set 
in order to dis- 
play the game to 
their brother 
Zulus, and so be- 
come the heroes 
of the occasion. 
Permission was 
readily granted 
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on condition that no wrongful use should be 
made of the balls or mallets, for the missionary 
had a vision of the balls being used as 
missiles and the mallets as effective skull- 
openers. He duly set out with a party of 
several natives forthe rendezvous. “ My two 
blacks,” he writes, “ were, indeed, the heroes 
of the day, although I by no means approved 
of their attribution of strange, uncanny 
virtues to the coloured balls. ‘They said a 
magician had cast a spell over the balls 
and that each represented a human 
life. ‘This is me,’ said One, pointing to 
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the red ball, ‘and that is my father (the blue 
ball), ‘and that is my brother and my sister. 
We go through these hoops and whoever gets 
to the post first reaches Heaven first.’ I could 
hardly sanction this theology, but together 
with several hundred Zulus I watched the 
game with deep interest and was consider- 
ably relieved to find that my servant’s father 

a very aged man—teached the Celestial 
goal first, which was as it should have been, 
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considering his years and the fact that he 
had been properly baptized. Only | took 
care, when I came to speak to the assemblage, 
to make a more useful parable out of the 
game than my black fellow had done.” 

It is doubtful if the Chinaman will ever 
take to sculling on the English principle, but 
it will not be for want of acquaintanceship 
at close quarters with the sport, both at Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai. Twenty years ago it 
occurred to a member of the Shanghai Row 
ing Club that it would be a good joke to 
arrange a match between two rival crews of 








A SCREAMING FARCE.” 


natives, many of whom were firmly convinced 
that they could row as well as any Europeans. 
The race, of course, turned out a screaming 
farce, as did another of a similar kind rowed 


Francisco. It nevertheless 
proved a victory for the English and 
American coolie against French, German, 
and Dutch coolie, although three members of 
the former crew fell into the water and were 
with difficulty rescued from a watery grave. 


since at San 





A Family Skeleton. 


By Mrs. BarLture Reynoips (G. M. Rosins). 


i] f was one of a row of tidy 

wee villas—red brick, with 

stucco and timbered gables, 

and bay-windows with awe- 

pk strips of stained glass 

in the top panes. ~ There was 
— in the panels — five inches 
wide — of the front -door.:’ There was 
a white barge-board of Gothic proclivities 
on the porch ; there was a tessellated pave- 
ment from the doorway to the front gate, 
and the name—Belvedere—was painted in 
Old English characters on the lintel. . The 
prospect consisted ‘solely of a row of opposite 
villas, so exactly like their vzs-d-ezs as almost 
to produce the illusion that one was looking 
in the glass all day, so the name might or 
might not-be considered a misnomer, accord- 
ing to taste in prospects. 

The little woman who stood gazing wist- 
fully from the bay-window down towards the 
end of the road where the trams plied along 
the main thoroughfare must have * been 
pretty once. In fact, she, was pretty now, 
though no longer young. Her small, delicate- 
featured face wore a look of strain. She was 
nicely dressed, evidently to receive company. 
Her collar was of real lace, and her brooch 
real gold. The little parlour in which she 
stood was quite prettily furnished in the 
taste of the eighties—with “art” saddle-bag 
furniture, and a black and gold chimney 
mirror, all over little shelves. 

There was a good fire, before which 
reposed a dish of muffins ; a plentiful tea 
was spread upon the table. 

A pleasant-looking man, not much over 
fifty, sat enjoying his pipe in all the con- 
sciousness of respite which Saturday after- 
noon brings to the suburbs. He was the 
kind of man whom you meet in his thou- 
sands anywhere that the tramwaysrun. The 
kind who, if ever he had ambitions, has 
realized very long ago that his sole hope of 
daily bread lay in stifling them. A modest 
prosperity had evidently been the result of 
this man’s routine life. Comfort and a 
sweet-faced wife are no bad things, even if 
you live in one of a row of little red villas. 

‘There goes the postman,” said the little 
woman, thoughtfully. “ Ruby’ll come on 
the next tram, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Why don’t you sit down, ma?” asked 
her husband, raising his eyes over the rim of 
his glasses to study her, evidently slightly 
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puzzled. “ You're nota restless woman as a 
rule, but to-day you're like a cat in a strange 
house.” There was a Persian cat lying 
across his knees in typical repose. Evidently 
he was a gentle, domestic, companionable 
kind of man. His little wife’s face twitched. 

“Tt does seem to excite me a bit,” she 
slowly.said, “ for our little Ruby to be bring- 
ing home a young gentleman.” She blushed 
charmingly, looking quite young as she did 
so, then abruptly turned away, and for the 
third time altered the relative positions of 
the jam and the shrimps upon the table. 

Her husband had not returned to his 
paper, but continued to contemplate her 
fixedly. ‘“ Ruby’s got a home to bring him 
to, ma,” he said at last, in a voice touched 
with some note of memory, or of tenderness. 

She nodded silently, twisting her lips into 
a smile ; then turned away with a suddenness 
which suggested that she was concealing 
tears. He was still watching her. At last— 
‘““Ma! Come here. Come here to me,” he 
said. 

She came. He took her hand, looking up 
inquiringly. Like a girl she suddenly slipped 
to her knees, hiding her face on his shoulder. 

“ You're as romantic as ever, child,” he 
said. 

“Oh, Walter, it’s not. that! It’s something 
else! It’s something I’ve had on my mind 
this week, never daring to speak to you of it, 
and yet longing to. 1—I—ought to tell you 
now, before he comes, or you'll be taken 
unawares. What do you suppose is this 
young gentleman’s name that Ruby is so took 
up with?” 

“ Well?” he queried, anxiously. “ I thought 
you didn’t know.” 

“T did know! It’s Delavine ! 
that—it’s Percy Delavine.” 

“Hey!” He sat stiffly upright in his chair. 
With one hand he fondled his little wife’s 
still abundant hair. His expression was that 
of one who recalls a disagreeable association. 
“ There’s more than one Delavine,” he said, 
slowly. 

“ But Percy! It’s such a very uncommon 
name, both together. I never came across 
it but that once, did you?” 

“ Never,” he owned. There was a silence. 
She knelt beside his chair, looking down, 
fondling the cat’s paws. 

“Don’t you go fancying the worst, ma! 
Why, if that man had a son, he’d be rich 


Worse than 
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he wouldn’t be looking our Ruby’s way. 
Did Ruby tell you much about him ?” 

“She said he told her he was overseer in 
a big business. But I don’t fancy they’ve 
got to particulars yet. Walter, if he seems 
set on her, you’ll have to find out all about 
him.” 

“T shall. 
and a good berth in the Post Office. 
not for the first one that comes along.” 

As he spoke there was the sound of a 
latch-key in the front door, and of a girl’s 
low, pleasant laugh. 

“They’ve come! 

She’s brought him! 
Oh, Walter, if it was 
to come out—if it was 
to come out”— she 
paused, and ended in 
a dramatic whisper— 
“IT could never look 
my own child in the 
face again!” 

Her face was white 
as ashes. 

“Tut, tut; don’t 
you bother, ma!” 

The door opened, 
and Ruby Linley 
walked in, followed 
by a thick-set young 
man, with merry eyes 
and a sensible face. 

“This is Mr. 
Delavine, ma, dear,” 
said Ruby prettily. 
“Mr. Delavine, these 
are my parents.” 

They all shook 
hands, with the 
anxious politeness 
and ceremony which 
belong to their class, 
assuring each other of 
their pleasure in meet- 
ing, and _ inducting 
the visitor into the 
best chair. 

Ruby was a very stylish young woman, 
with the delicacy of tinting so characteristic 
of the London girl clerk. Her clothes were 
becoming and not at all showy, and her 
manners evidently the result of careful 
training. 

She slipped away to remove her hat, and 
Mr. Linley, clearing his throat, began con- 
scientiously to make himself agreeable to his 
visitor. 

“ Surprisingly cold for May?” he observed. 


The girl’s got a good home, 
She’s 


YOUNG MAN.” 


“RUBY LINLEY WALKED IN, 
FOLLOWED BY A THICK-SET 


“Yes, and the wind’s keen! Your fire’s 
pleasant !” cheerfully said Mr. Delavine. 

His host regarded him with a careful air of 
detachment. 

“ Londoner?” he asked, almost lan- 
guidly. 

“Well, we don’t call ourselves London,” 
was the reply. “Chingford, you know. 
It’s a pretty neighbourhood. I am hoping, 
as the season advances, to persuade Miss 
Linley to make a little expedition on 
her bicycle to come and see us.” 

“ Parents livin’ ?” 

“Not my mother. 
My gov.’s hearty, I’m 
glad to say. He's 
retired from business. 
Made a bit, and pre- 
fers the country. He's 
well content down 
there.” 

“You 
on?” 

“What, the _ busi- 
ness? Not me! I 
didn’t take to that 
kind of line, which is 
what made him sell 
—_——, 

He broke off, for 
at the moment Ruby 
reappeared, her pretty 
hair charmingly 
arranged, and the 
white lace of her 
dainty blouse so fresh 
that you quite forgot 

that her coat and skirt had cost 
seventeen shillings and elevenpence 
in the High Street. 
The girl, occupied with her lover, 
did not note the whiteness of her 
mother’s face nor the drawn look 
about her father’s mouth. 

“We were talking,” said young Dela- 
vine, as they sat down to the well- 
spread board, “of my gov’nor’s business. 
It was a curious one, too. I wouldn't 

mind saying ”—he glanced round with a mis- 
chievous smile—“ that you’d none of you 
guess it, not in three guesses each.” 

“Oh, do let us try!” cried Ruby. 

“Shrimps, Mr. Delavine ?” eagerly cut in 
her mother. “They are real and fresh, I'll 
answer for it. What do you think of Ruby 
going out shrimping last August at Yarmouth ? 
A splendid catch she made—she and Mr. 
Batts, a gentleman friend of ours.” 

“T’ve no doubt but what Batts enjoyed it ; 


hy 1 


carryin’ it 
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at least, I know I should in his place,” said 
the young man, with a simplicity and hearti- 
ness that did him credit. “So you like the 
seaside, Miss Ruby?” 

“Oh, I’m all for the country,” answered 
the girl, her thoughts successfully diverted 
from the mysterious calling of Delavine fére. 
‘Tf it wasn’t for my work I'd like to live in 
the country always. My mother is not a 
Londoner by rights, either. She came from 
Norfolk—didn’t you, ma?” 

“Like to live a little way out?” asked 
Delavine of the girl, with palpable anxiety as 
to the reply. 

She nodded emphatically, adding, with a 
little shamefaced laugh, “I should like to 
keep chickens—and pigs.” 

He .was evidently both amused and 
pleased. “ Look here,” he said, “ they’ve 
got a cow as well down at Chingford. You 
bike down, I'll teach you to milk. I do 
most of the gardening myself.” 

“You'd teach me to milk a cow! 
the girl, enchanted. 

“Not in that 
returned, admiringly. 
far too big a swell 
countrified concerns.” 

“You should see her in August,” said the 
proud father. ‘“ No Bond Street about then, 
is there, Ruby, when you and me goes 
cycling ?” 

“Or—Mr. Batts,” said Percy, jealously. 
“Tl lay Batts never milked a cow, now, 
come !” 

Ruby laughed out, clear and sweet. 

“ He’s afraid o’ cows!” she cried. 

Her father’s eyes twinkled. 

“T’m afraid that settled poor Batts’s hash 
for him,” he said. “We met some cows ina 
lane and he—well, he sort of got astride the 
hedge.” 

It was Delavine’s turn to laugh. “Then I 
bear him no grudge, poorchap!” He looked 
across the table at Ruby. “ Ever been to the 
Isle of Man ?” 

No, she never had, but would love to. 

“ Always thought,” he said, abstractedly, 
“that it "ud be a picked place for a honey- 
moon,” 

This was travelling at a faster pace than 
Ruby had bargained for. To turn the subject, 
she harked back to the three guesses. ‘“ Now 
I'm going to guess your pa’s business. He 
was a—let’s see—an artist ?” 

“Oh, come! I told you he made enough 
out of it to retire on!” .cried Percy, 
humorously. 

“ Well, let me think. 


” 


cried 
Bond Street gown,” he 


“TI thought you were 
to go in for such 


An actor!” 
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“Wrong again.” 
“T’ve only one more guess! Something 
” 


out of the common? I’ve got it! A jockey! 

“You've had your three and you're no- 
where near. Now it’s Mrs. Linley’s turn.” 

“Yes, ma, now it’s your turn, Why, 
whatever——” 

Ruby rose hastily from the table, alarmed 
at her mother’s white face. 

“Tt’s nothing, dear. I always do suffer a 
bit the first few warm days,” said the little 
woman, faintly. “But I never could guess 
anything in my life. Ask pa.” 

“Guess a man’s business?” said Mr. 
Linley, reflectively. “Ought to see the man 
first, you know. I should guess he invented 
a pill or a patent medicine.” 

“Not a bad guess, but not very near the 
mark,” said Mr. Delavine, good-humouredly. 

Little Mrs. Linley’s colour was returning. 
“ Are we going to be told in the end?” she 
demanded ; “that’s what I want to know. 
Suppose we all guess wrong, are we to be 
told ?” 

“T'll tell you now, for I see Miss Ruby’s 
on thorns, and it doesn’t do to keep a lady 
in suspense. My father was a matrimonial 
agent; he had a bureau for arranging 
marriages.” 

“T said you were not well, ma, dear. Why 
didn’t you ask me to open the window?” 
cried Ruby, rising in consternation. 

There was a little flutter while Mrs. Linley 
was laid upon the saddle-bag sofa, salts were 
produced, and air admitted. 

“She’s hardly ever taken like this,” said 
Ruby, with affection and solicitude, which 
were manifestly genuine. “I’ve never known 
her to faint, that I remember. Pa, take Mr. 
Delavine into the garden to see my rabbits 
and I’ll get her round in no time.” 

“You do seem fond of your mother,” 
observed Percy, later 6n, when Ruby had 
joined him in the tiny, trim garden, and her 
father had strolled away. 

“Fond ? I should think so! 
had a better home than mine! 


Never girl 
It’s the 
truth I’m telling you ; I never heard one of 
them give the other an angry word, all the 
years I’ve lived !” 
“ They’re an advertisement for matrimony,” 
said the young man, wistfully. 


She laughed a little. ‘Your father might 
have put ’em in a glass case,” she said, mis- 
chievously. “Just fancy, what a funny 
business! I don’t wonder you didn’t care 
about going into it.” 

“Why?” He fixed her with bold, steady 
eyes. 
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“ Marriages made up that way don’t seem 
the right kind to me,” she said, faltering a 
little, and with looks downcast. 

“Some of ’em turned out better than you’d 
expect. My father always begged ’em to write 
after a twelvemonth and tell him how they 
were getting on. He's got a lot of their 
letters, pasted in a book; and some are 
amusing reading. If you could bike over 
next week I could show you some curios ! 
But the bad side of the business was, people 
told such lies—misrepresented their position, 
and all that. I couldn’t stick it, I tell you. 
But see here ; are you coming over to have 
a look at my people? I’ve seen yours and, 
I tell you straight, I like ’em very much.” 

“T’m sure I’m glad you’re pleased,” said 
Ruby, with a suspicion of irony. 

He came a little nearer. “ Will you come ?” 

“ At this season of the year,” said Ruby, 
sedately, “the weather’s too uncertain to be 
making outdoor plans.” 

“ But I’m not uncertain,” he said, in a low 
voice. “ And if it’s wet, there’s the train. 


Don’t you want to milk that cow ?’ 
“Oh, to milk the cow!” said Ruby, 
relenting, colouring, and smiling adorably. 


Spring had come at last with a burst, and 
all the sweeter for its-long delay. .When the 
“ biking” expedition came off the following 
week there was only one flaw in Ruby’s 
happiness. 

Her father and mother, hitherto so sym- 
pathetic and so 
devoted, were un- 
accountably cold 
upon the subject of 
her lover. 

Poor little ma! 
Her first wild im- 
pulse had been to 
forbid the young man 
the house altogether. 
But both her sense 
of justice and her 
ambition were too 
strong for her. He 
was such an eligible 
young fellow; there 
was not a word she 
could say against 
him ; and she could 
not hide from. her 
heart the conviction 
that Ruby loved 
him. 

The gitl, of course, 
attributed the un- 
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comfortable state of things to the fact that 

her parents were miserable at the thought of 

losing her, and all the week she strove to 

surround them with loving observances and 

to console them by every means in her 
wer. 

At half-past two on Saturday her lover 
arrived to fetch her in smart cycling trim ; 
and when she went into the parlour in her 
pretty new hat, to bid her mother good-bye, 
she found her struggling with an uncontroll- 
able access of weeping. 

She vehemently motioned to the girl to join 
her lover, darting from the room and upstairs 
to indulge her grief in private. 

Ruby’s pretty face was quite clouded as 
she wheeled her smart little machine down 
the tessellated pavement to where young 
Delavine stood impatient. She was a really 
nice girl, and she was unprepared for the 
distress she was evidently causing. 

But the day was beautifully fine, her 
sweetheart was beside her, and she could not 
long remain cast down. 

By the time they arrived at the gay Ching. 
ford homestead, with its snug outbuildings 
and trim garden, she was radiant ; and her 
appearance was pleasing to the portly and 
dressy old gentleman who, with Percy’s sister 
Gladys, was awaiting them. 

Mr. Delavine senior did not convey the 
idea of one interested in rural pursuits. He 
retained the elegant manners of his calling, 
and was more like a shop-walker in a fashion- 


“SHE HAD A MILKING LESSON, WITH ONE OF GLADYS'S LARGE APRONS PINNED OVEK HEK 


FASHIONABLE ATTIRE.” 
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able West-end drapery establishment than a 
country gentleman. But Ruby soon found 
that the elegance was merely superficial, and 
that at heart he was as honest and natural as 
his son, though evidently a shrewd man of 
business. 

The visitor was cordially greeted and hos- 
pitably entertained. As promised, she had 
a milking lesson, with one of Gladys’s large 
aprons pinned over her fashionable attire. 
A syllabub. was concocted in her honour, 
and she herself milked the patient Jersey 
into the bowl of 
wine. 

The weather 
was so balmy 
that Percy sug- 
gested they both 
should go and 
sit in the garden 
after tea. Gladys 
had her fowls to 
feed and the old 
gentleman his 
pipe to smoke, so 
they went un- 
chaperoned ; and 
in case they 
should be dull, 
as he gravely 
observed, Percy 
took with him 
the book of 
letters which he 
had promised to 
show to Ruby. 

“This book,” 
he explained, as 
they sat down on 
a sheltered seat 
near a bed of fine 
and fragrant wall- 
flowers, “is what 
dad calls ‘The 
Side.’ 





Sunny 
It only contains 
the records of the matches 
that turned out well.” 
They made very merry 
together over its contents. 


Each letter was pasted 

carefully in, below the newspaper cutting in 
which the writer had first made known bis or 
her desires. Nine out of ten stipulated for 
means, some for beauty, some for a good cook. 
It was amusing that, to judge from the letters 
below, they all seemed to have finally settled 
upon somebody not even faintly resembling 
what they had first applied for, but neverthe- 
less to be fairly well satisfied. 


““wHy, | SHOULDN'T LIKE MA TO SEE 
THIS,’ SHE SAID, SLOWLY.” 
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“This is the nicest we’ve come to yet,” 
said Ruby presently, pausing before the 
following :— 

Young man, steady, church-goer, who can just 
afford to keep a wife, wants to meet a good, sensible 
girl, who is not afraid of poverty.—W. L. 

“There,” said Ruby, “I think only the 
right kind of girl would answer that. He 
doesn’t delude them about loving hearts, or 
every comfort. Let’s read the letter, and see 
what answers he got. Why, it’s just like my 
father’s writing. Oh, good gracious! Why, 

Mr. Delavine, the 
signature’s Walter 
Linley !” 

“Halloa!” 
said Percy. 

Ruby sat be- 
wildered. “‘ Why, 
I shouldn’t like 
ma to see this,” 
she said, slowly. 
“You mind, we 
must keep this 
dark. 1 suppose, 
when he was 
young, he thought 
he’d have a lark 
before settling 
down! Oh, pa, 
we’ve caught you 
out! I'll read the 
letter and see 
what it says :— 

“ DEAR SIR, — 
With a grateful 
heart I take up 
my pen on the 
anniversary of my 
wedding-day, to 

send you heartfelt thanks, as I 
understand you like to be told 
how a match turns out. 

“T have only the best to say. 

“My wife is a treasure, and 
I am more happy than I thought 
to be in this world, being so 
friendless. Three days ago my 
wife gave birth to.a little daugh- 
ter, a pretty, healthy child, to 
whom we intend to give the name of Ruby, 
as a virtuous wife is far above rubies. 

“My wife resigned her post as saleswoman 
at Messrs. Flounce and Frill’s about eight 
months ago, and as my salary has been 
raised, I hope she will not need to go to 
work any more. Our respect and gratitude, 
honoured ‘sir, will always be yours.—Sir, 
your obliged, “ WALTER LINLEY.” 
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“Ma, too!” gasped Ruby, and she was as 
- white as a sheet. Her eye sought Percy’s. 

He, as the less deeply concerned, had read 
on, ahead of her, the letter over-page, which 
was that in which the future Mrs. Linley had 
answered the advertisement. He took Ruby’s 
cold and trembling hand firmly in his own 
while he pointed to the artless handwriting, 
almost that of a child. 

“Read that,” he said, softly. 

“ HonoureD Sir,—If genuine, I wish to 
reply to the young gentleman W. L. who 
wants a girl not afraid of being poor. I 
don’t fear poverty, but I fear loneliness. I 
am working alone in this big city. I have 
no home, no friends. I am_ small, but 
healthy, and I am a good worker. Sir, I 
beg you to say nothing of this if the young 
man is not to be trusted. I am a girl that 
has been carefully brought up, and I fear to 
disgrace my dead mother. 

“Please let me trust you. I feel I do 
wrong in writing, but the loneliness is so 
hard to bear.—Your obedient servant, 

“GRACE Brown.” 

Ruby, as she read, saw vividly before her 
the tears, the inexplicable misery of her 
“mother during the last few days. It was, 


perhaps, only human that her first thought 


should be for herself—the possible downfall 
of her own happiness. 

She had opened the book with good- 
humoured contempt, much as one stands 
before a cage of monkeys in the Zoo to watch 
the gambols of a class of beings ludicrously 
below oneself. 

And here, among the rest, grinning at her 
through the bars, were her own honoured 
parents, whom she had set upon a pedestal 
far above human weakness. Her sense of 
degradation was sharp and profound. 

She withdrew her hand from Percy’s, 
fumbled in her bodice for her tiny muslin 
handkerchief, and furtively wiped her eyes. 
Then, summoning all her pride, she closed 
the bulging book, rose, and, swallowing with a 
great effort the lump in her throat, said :— 

“ Dear me, how time flies! I ought to be 
thinking about getting home, Mr. Delavine.” 

Percy stood up, too. Without asking any 
permission, he put his hand under Ruby’s 
chin and turned up her reluctant face. 

“Ruby,” he said, and his voice was hoarse 
with feeling, “there’s not many left now as 
simple as the two that wrote those letters.” 

She broke away with a laugh suspiciously 
like a sob. 

“ Simple ! 
little wildly. 


+” 


I believe you!” she said, a 
“ And to think of their simple- 
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ness being pasted in a book for folks to laugh 
at.’ Oh, it Aurts /” 

“ Ruby, did you see me laugh at them?” 

“N-no; you're a_ gentleman,” she 
admitted, falteringly. 

“1 couldn’t laugh at them, I was too busy 
thinking about something else,” he said, 
reflectively. “I was thinking how I always 
disliked my father’s way of business, and how, 
all the time, my chance of happiness was 
hidden away in the pages of that old book. 
I expect you know I love you and want to 
marry you, don’t you, Ruby? But if I felt 
like that before, I feel a thousand times 
more so to-day, now I know the kind of folks 
you come of. There, don’t cry, my girl— 
let’s kiss away the tears, and go and tell dad 
and Gladys that it’s all right.” 


In the parlour at Belvedere the waning 
daylight illumined two haggard faces. The 
little ma, shrinking in a corner, neglected her 
needle and stared fixedly before her. Her 
husband paced to and fro, or stopped to 
stare from the window. 

“We couldn’t have done anything to stop 
it,” he presently broke out, as if she had 
accused him of something. “ It’s just fate!” 

“She said,” whispered his wife, with dry 
lips, “as he’d promised to show her a book 
full of letters from the happy couples. 
Remember that letter you wrote him a day or 
two after she was b-born, Walter ? ” 

“ Gracie !” 

He came and clasped her close. “I 
always told you ’twas Providence led you to 
answer that advertisement,” he whispered, 
between kisses. “Lord love you, you’ve 
been the making of me!” 

“ And—and—if our ch-child comes back 
to us despising us—or comes to tell us. that 
his family looks down on us, and that we’ve 
been her ruin—a pair of the fools that helped 
to make his father——” 

“ Well, if she does,” he tenderly said, “ if 
the worst comes to the very worst, Gracie, my 
girl, we’ve got each other.” 

She cried more quietly and less bitterly 
after that. 

“Tt’s—it’s the fibs we’ve told her,” she 
whispered, presently. ‘She was always such 
a one for romance, and would know how we 
got acquainted, and all about it. I—never 
knew what an imagination I had till I took 
to making up all about your seeing me go to 
and from my work, and meeting by chance 
at Miss Simpson’s, who’s dead.” 

“ Well, it was most of it true, only it was 
by appointment we met at Miss Simpson’s. 
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I did lie in wait to get a look at you without 
your knowing it, as soon as I got your 
address. And I thought you was a fairy as 
you stood on the doorstep, looking this way 
and that, so timid——” 

“ Fairy ? ’Twas more like a thief I felt! 
It seemed to me I daren’t look anybody in 
the face. I thought the very paving stones 
knew as I had answered a mat—matrimonial 
advertisement ! ” 

“ Well, ma, I ain’t ashamed of it,” said the 
man, patiently, “whatever our daughter 
may be.” 


So they talked on, while darkness fell ; and 
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‘* WELL, MA, I AIN'T ASHAMED OF IT,’ SAID THE MAN, PATIENTLY.” 


they made no light, but sat quietly in the 
May dusk, watching the strip of stars above the 
roof of the opposite villas, with faithful hearts 
that went back to the first sweetness of 
belonging to each other, the first glamour of 
setting up house together in two rooms—the 
rapture of maternity, the moving into larger 
premises, the purchase, through a building 
society, of their present elegant abode. All 
the little, tender things that make up life and 
constitute the sum of earthly joy had been 
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theirs. This overclouding of shame made 
it seem to them as if their precious happiness 
had been ill-gotten. 

At last the melodious chiming of bicycle 
bells aroused them and they started up to see 
two lamps, very close together, moving up 
the road in the velvet darkness. 

Ruby dismounted in haste, flew up the 
path, and fell into her mother’s arms. 

“Oh, mother, I’ve had such a lovely day! 
And I’m engaged to be married to Percy!” 
gasped the girl, with a tender clinging of 
loving arms which dispelled at once the 
graver part of the mother’s dread. 

Later, when lamps were kindled and they 
were discussing an excellent lobster salad, 
in the first pause left by the outpourings of 
the two happy young creatures, Walter Linley 
said with admirable indifference :— 

“ By-the-bye, did you find 
time to look at the book with 
the matrimonial curios in it ?” 

“Qh,” said Ruby, lightly, 
with a glance at Percy, so swift 
that it passed unnoticed, “ Mr. 
Delavine has destroyed them. 
Said he felt they were sacred 
things, private to him and them 
that wrote them, so he’s done 
away with them; and for my 
part I think he was quite right.” 

There was a short silence. 

“In my opinion that shows 
very good feeling on your 
father’s part, sir—very good 
indeed,” observed Walter 
Linley, clearing his throat and 
smiling his approbation. 

The little ma was dimpling 
and sparkling and looking ten 
years younger all in a moment. 
She went up. behind her 
husband and put her trembling hands upon 
his shoulders. Her daughter tenderly re- 
garded her as she gaily said :— 

“Don’t you think, pa, dear, we might open 
that bottle of port and drink the young 
people’s health ?” 

“T’ll give you a toast,” cried their future 
son-in-law, rising with enthusiasm: ‘“ May we 
be as happy as you are! The same happiness 
as what you have! We don’t ask better, 
do we, Ruby?” 





T the last meeting of the Club 

Wornung was unanimously 

chosen to fill the chair. ‘The 

proper moment having arrived 

4 in the history of the evening, 

and a dense nicotian fog 

beginning to obscure the features of some of 

the more remote convives, Wornung arose 

and, in a voice trembling with emotion, said 

he had an important communication to 
make. 

“T hold a paper in my hand. It has been 
forwarded to us by the intelligent authorities 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The envelope in 
which it was enclosed shows that it has been 
received by Punch, the War Office, and the 
Judicial Bench, and rejected in turn by each. 
It seems to be in the nature of a memorial 
from America.” 

Garry : What address does it bear ? 

The Chairman : It is addressed to “ The 
Master and Warden of the Jokesmiths’ Com- 
pany, London, England.” 

Omnes: Read it out. 

The Chairman : It begins thus : “ Greeting. 
From the Amalgamated Order of Jokesmiths 
of America. We believe that the time has 
* now arrived when some systematic attempt 
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should be made to limit and restrict the 
supply of the detached humorous products 
of commerce, the smoking-room, and the 
dinner-table. Otherwise, there is grave 
danger of an international joke famine. 
(Hear, hear.) Steps should also be taken 
to improve the breed. Degenerate and 
emaciated jokes should be carefully weeded 
out. A close season should be instituted for 
all quips and jests dealing with mothers-in- 
law, old maids, penurious Caledonians, and 
a bride’s first culinary attempts: In this 
connection we append a list of subjects with 
the suggested prescribed and _ proscribed 
seasons.” 

Emberton: I suppose War Office jokes 
would be a hardy annual ? 

Hesketh: No. Traps should be set only 
from the first to the second of April con 
secutively. But I don’t think much of the 
idea. It would seriously interfere with the 
prosperity of some of our leading comedies, 
comic weeklies, and professional and private 
humorists, and would throw hundreds of 
honest, simple-minded men out of work. | 
don’t believe in any interference with the 
growth of the chestnut tree. Yet the other 
day I heard a story which may be new to 
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you. There was 
a peppery little 
colonel, whose 
height was some- 
thing about five 
feet. One day he 
wasted a good 
deal of time and 
some energy ex- 
amining a squad 
of recruits. He 
stopped oppo- 
site one tall 
private. 

“Here,” he 
cried, peremptor- 
ily, “ what do you 
mean by holding 
your head down 
like that? Hold 
it up!” 

The man raised 
it a bit. 

“Higher, man; 
higher!” said the 
colonel. 

Whereupon the 
young private 
lifted his head 
another inch. “Will this do?” he asked. 

“No, no ; higher !” roared his officer. 

“Higher? Well, good-bye, colonel,” re- 
sponded the man, lifting his features into the 
air, “ I'll never see you again !” 

The Chairman: I call upon Mr. Frank 
Reynolds to shed a little light upon the 
episode which Mr. Hesketh has narrated. 


OF THE STRAND CLUB. 


FRANK REYNOLDS'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE TALL RECRUIT 
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What the re- 
sult of this “call” 
was may be seen 
in the popular 
artist’s spirited 
sketch herewith. 

It was now Mr. 
D. B. Waters’s 
turn to entertain 
the company, 
and he forthwith 
proceeded to the 
easel, and, while 
actively engaged 
in producing his 
pictorial effort 
with a preter- 
naturally lengthy 
piece of black 
chalk, told the 
following anec- 
dote. 

Waters: You 
know the hold 
bridge has on 
some _ peaple. 
The other even- 
ing, after three 
or four spirited 
rubbers, a lady asked a widow how many 
children’ she had. “Four above and six 
below,” she responded, absently. 

Hobart: Ah, that reminds me. The 
other day a young lady entered a tram. 
Immediately a very polite gentleman 
arose. 


D. B. WATERS’S ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN STORY) OF THE BRIDGE-PLAYING WIDOW. 
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LEWIS BAUMER’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF 


“Oh, please, don’t rise,” she said. 


would just as soon stand.” 


But the gentleman continued to stand and 
look nervous. He tried to pass her. 


“T beg, I implore you 
will sit down again. 
Please do.” 

Now, what could he do? 

“Very well, miss,” he 
murmured. “Only this 
happens to be my street 
and I’m in a fearful hurry. 
Still, to oblige a lady ¥ 
And he reseated himself. 

The voice of the gifted 
Hobart had hardly ceased 
to reverberate when the 
draughtsman Baumer was 
at work with his crayon, 
with the above result. 

Billson: Speaking of 
grocers 

Garry is a severe stick- 
ler for form. He objected 
to the phrase. ‘“ No- 
body was speaking of 
grocers,” he said. “ The 
subject is not before the 
Club.” Billson then said 
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he was reverting to Hesketh’s 
original motion. Garry urged 
that that had been previously 
dealt with and was not before the 
Club ; that Billson flattered him- 
self if he thought he could revive 
a defunct resolution or, as he put 
it, “discover the secret of per- 
petual motion.” So Billson agreed 
to change the form thus. 

Billson : I suppose some people 
will always talk ambiguously. 
A certain shopkeeper the other 
day advertised for an assistant, 
and when a candidate presented 
himself he said :- 

“Yes; I want a bright young 
man, to be partly outdoors and 
partly behind the counter.” 

The youth looked rather 
alarmed for a moment, and then 
murmured :— 

“W’y, guv’nor, what becomes 
of me when the door slams ?” 

Tom Browne hereupon step 
ped to the board and produced 
the following excellent sketch. 

Emberton: I heard a true story 
the other day. At a charity 
a pretty woman passed the plate 


to a stingy millionaire, who muttered :— 

“T have nothing.” 

“Then take something, my good man. 
I’m collecting for the poor.” 
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TOM BROWNE'S DRAWING OF THE AMBIGUOUS GROCER 























Millar, being 


above. 


Garry : Here is a story which our friend 
Harrison will be able to illustrate with effect. 


A newly-re- 
covered patient, 
looking over his 
garden gate, 
observed his 
doctor passing. 
“Good morning, 
doctor,” he said. 
“You'll be glad 
to know that, 
owing to my not 
having taken 
any of the medi- 
cine you sent 
me, I am all 
right again. Still, 
it was not 
wasted; the 
bottles came in 
remarkably 
handy.” And 
he indicated the 
tops of the gar- 
den walls, which 
were _ protected 
with fragments 
of broken glass. 
Harrison 
having produced 
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MILLAR'S NOTION OF THE LADY AND THE STINGY | 
MILLIONAIRE, | 


called upon to handle 
the crayon, proceeded to bring into exist- | 
ence the drawing which is reproduced 
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a characteristic 


AND THE BABY. 












































HARRISON'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE PATIENT WHO FOUND 
A GOOD USE FOR HIS MEDICINE. 





sketch of 
Mentors took up the word. 
Mentors: Here is my contribution. A 
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the scene, 








PEARS'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE BOY 





a 


small boy of six 
was taken to see 
the new baby. 

“Oh, mummy,” 
he cried, ‘‘it 
hasn’t any teeth. 
And _ it hasn't 
any hair!” 

Nobody spoke, 
and after a 
moment he con- 
tinued :— 

“Mummy, 
we’ve been 
cheated. It’s an 
old baby !” 

Pears then 
proceeded to the 
board, and the 
drawing shown 
above was the 
result. 

Mr. Bruce being 
called upon by 
the Chairman 
obliged with the 
following :— 








WATERS'S KLLUSTRATION TO THE STORY OF THE ECHO WITH A SCOTCH ACCENT 


“Do you hear that echo?” asked the recently returned from a week’s shooting in 
Cumberland guide. Scotland. A friend stopped and spoke to 

“ Wonderful ! wonderful !” said the tourist. him. 

“Now listen. The sound—‘ Fare you “Kill much?” he asked, anxiously. 

“No; hardly 
anything.” 

“Well, well. 
It’s too bad. 
You could 
have done 
better than 
that by staying 
at home and 
attending to 
called on for your regular 
his second business.” 
sketch that j An excellent 
evening. | sketch by Harry 

Bentwell: A ; Furniss conclu 
friend of mine, ded the efforts 
a physician, of the evening. 


well ! ’—repeats 
itself from crag 
to crag for 
miles until it 
reaches the 
Border. Then 
it returns 
with a_ strong 
Scotch accent.” 
Waters was 


HARRY FURNISS'S DRAWING FOR THE STORY OF THE DOCTOR WHO OUGHT 
TO HAVE STOPPED AT HOME, 





“ Portrait of a Spanish Lady.” 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


the O’Briens have been 

obliged to give in at last!” 

said Mrs. Egerton, opening a 

catalogue among her morning 

letters. ‘They have warded 

off their creditors long enough, 

and now apparently see the necessity of 

raising some money. They are having a sale 
of their pictures.” 

Mr. Egerton looked up from his paper as 
he replied :— 

“O’Brien has the worst reputation in the 
City, but I believe he owns some really good 
pictures. It might be worth my while walk- 
ing over to Old Rumford House and having 
a look round.” 

“Yes, do go, and take Doria with you. 
The sale is to-day.” 

A little girl, soberly eating porridge, looked 
up with a sudden brightening of deep grey 
eyes. 

“‘Tsn’t it rather a long walk for such small 
feet ?” said her father. 

“No; I often go as far,” declared the child, 
“ often and often and often!” 


She spoke with all the eagerness of antici- 
pation, for she loved going out with her 


father, and this was Saturday—a whole 
holiday. 

“Very well; Doria and I will sample the 
O’Briens’ art collection. _I feel rather curious 
to see Old Rumford House. I hear they 
have let the place go to rack and ruin, 
though they have only been there a couple 
of years.” 

The Egertons were the leaders of society 
in the country neighbourhood in which they 
lived. Mrs. Egerton had all the charm of a 
society woman who has touched the deeper 
depths in experience and reached the higher 
planes of thought. She occupied herself 
with charitable works, and proved an ideal 
mother to the one little girl, who regarded 
her with an almost passionate devotion. 

The Egertons had never called on the 
O’Briens, who came to Old Rumford House 
without introductions, and were looked on 
with suspicion by the county families. Stories 
of their escapades, their unpaid extrava- 
gances, and heavy debts were rife. It 
seemed to Doria a very exciting event to 
enter the shady portals of the O’Briens’ 
private domain. 

“T shouldn’t like to have to sell our pic- 
tures,” she said, as she ran up the broad 


staircase and glanced at the portraits of her 
ancestors. The familiar faces seemed like 
friends ; they were dearer to the child than 
all the curios and specimens of antique 
carving in her house. “ Pictures were more 
alive,” she thought ; “what was the good of 
china, for instance? A little blue vase, or a 
cup and saucer in a cabinet, could not eye 
you with the intelligence of those dear old 
people on the walls.” 

“I’m going out with daddy,” she told her 
nurse. ‘ Dress me quickly ; I mustn’t keep 
him waiting.” 

She was all impatience as she wriggled 
her curly head into a scarlet tam-o’-shanter 
cap, while nurse buttoned up her small red 
coat. She wore a very short pleated skirt, 
and high brown boots which took a long 
time lacing. 

Outside the spring called. Birds and 
flowers, leaf and blade, told the* story with 
song, with colour, with an almost. impertinent 
growing and brazen development. The scent 
of hyacinths possessed the air ; crimson-leafed, 
golden-hearted japonica decked the garden 
wall. 

Doria skipped away joyfully when her 
toilet was completed, looking like a bright 
poppy nodding in the wind. 

She found her mother in a sunny boudoir 
facing south, with large, open windows to let 
in all the dancing beams. The writing-table 
at which Mrs. Egerton sat showed she had 
interests outside her own house, and was a 
busy, philanthropic woman. 

“Ts father ready?” asked Doria. 

“T think so. He has just gone out 
towards the stables.” 

The child leant a moment by her mother’s 
arm and surveyed the desk. ‘“ What a lot of 
letters!” she sighed. “Shall I have to write 
as many when I grow up?” 

“Perhaps. By the way, you must soon 
give me the money you have collected for 
the poor consumptives. I shall be sending 
our subscriptions in a day or two.” 

Doria thought rather dolefully of the 
money-box on her nursery mantelpiece. She 
was afraid her culiecting had proved rather 
a failure. 

“It’s only a very little,” she confessed, 
blushing suddenly. “I think I must sell a 
picture or something to make it more.” 

Mrs. Egerton smiled, noting the look of 
anxiety on the child’s sensitive face. 
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**rr’s ONLY A VERY LITTLE,” SHE CONFESSED.” 


“ You've got sales on the brain !” she said, 
kissing her. “’There—run along; I hear 
father calling.” 

The little girl scampered away, her mind 
a jumble of ideas. She was picturing the 
walk through the fields, wondering if they 
would take the dogs, and hoping it did not 
hurt much to have consumption. 

She started off at a brisk pace by her 
father’s side. He was always a fast walker, 
and Doria trotted cheerfully along, untiring 
in her conversation. 

“Of course 1 know why you are going to 
buy one of Mr. O’Brien’s pictures,” she 
announced, in a tone of wisdom. 

Her father looked curious. 

“Well, I may buy several, and I may take 
none,” he replied. “It all depends whether 
I like them.” 

“Oh! then you have something else for 
mother to-morrow ?” 

““My dear child, I don’t know what you 
mean |” 

* You—you haven't forgotten ?” 

An expression of deep concern crept into 
Doria’s eyes. 

“ Forgotten what ?” 


“* Mother's birthday. I have been thinking 
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about it for ages. It made the consumptives’ 
money-box a little short saving up to get her 
a present.” 

“Good gracious ! 
anniversaries. It had entirely escaped me.’ 

Doria looked quite pained and shocked as 
her father admitted the fact. Her generous 
child’s heart fluttered at the mere thought of 
to-morrow dawning without father 
_ even knowing he ought to say, “ Many 
happy returns.” The merry eyes 
grew strangely grave. How near— 
how terribly near he had been to 
neglecting mother! Poor father! He 
must be feeling very bad about it 
She sought to comfort him by speak- 
ing reassuringly. 

“It won't really matter, daddy. 
You will get the loveliest picture we 
can find and give it to her in the 
morning. Mother loves pictures 
more than anything.” 

“Yes, I believe you’re right. They 
are her special fancy. We'll look out 
for something she is sure to like.” 
The quest increased in interest and 
Doria’s cheeks glowed as they neared Old 
Rumford House. She pressed her father’s 
hand excitedly, keeping her fingers tight in 
his. 

At last they reached the garden, an un- 
tidy wilderness of weeds and shrubs. The 
house seemed frowning upon them, even 
under the soothing influence of a sunny 
spring morning. ‘The windows were sadly in 
need of cleaning, and looked bare in their 
curtainless condition. Inside, the hall had 
an imposing air. It suggested a limited 
affluence which could not reach to the 
grounds outside. All the sumptuous furni- 
ture of former palmy days found a home just 
within the gabled entrance to Old Rumford 
House. 

The pictures were on show in a large, 
empty room, and groups of people discussed 
their merits while the auctioneer from 
London partook of light refreshments. 

Mr. O’Brien appeared to be on particularly 
friendly terms with the latter. 

Doria wandered round, feasting her wide 
grey eyes on many curious paintings. All the 
time she was saying to herself, “ Which would 
mother like best ?” 

Suddenly her eyes were attracted by a dark, 
mysterious face looking out of a heavy frame. 
Just a small woman’s head in shadow, with a 
white, gleaming neck covered with jewels. 
Doria stood quite still, staring at the attractive 
work of art. Mr. Egerton, approving her 
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taste, paused also, and referred to his 
catalogue. 

“ Portrait of a Spanish Lady.” 

Her corsage of black lace and the sombre 
background threw up a magnificent necklace 
of pearls, each row caught together by 
enormous emeralds encircled with diamonds, 
while a splendid tiara of emeralds and bril- 
liants crowned her dark hair, from which a 
graceful piece of black lace floated to her 
shoulders. 

“Like it?” queried Mr. Egerton, with a 
curious look at the child’s rapt expression. 

“ Best of all,” gasped Doria, breathlessly. 

“Not a bad judge,” said an old gentleman 
who knew her father, and paused to criticise 
the “ Portrait of a Spanish Lady.” 

“Why, surely that must be a genuine 
Velazquez!” 

Mr. O’Brien bustled up and _ smiled 
blandly. “We think so,” he declared, “ but, 
unfortunately, we cannot guarantee it.” 

Mr. Egerton, who was a connoisseur, kept 
his own counsel, and determined to bid for 
the picture. 

“Take that to mother,” whispered Doria, 
coaxingly. “It will do beautifully.” 

The Spanish face had caught the child’s 
fancy, captivating. her imagination. When 
the sale began, and the pictures were put up 
for auction, she sat in a silent transport of 
expectation, waiting for the strange dark 
lady’s turn. 

“You will buy the one I like, won’t you, 
father ?” she whispered. 

“Probably,” he answered, with a reassur- 
ing smile. 

It seemed to Doria an eternity before the 
thrilling instant came; then she stood up, 
that she might get a better view of mother’s 
birthday present. 

“ Bid, father,” she urged ; “ bid hard!” 

The words were spoken in an audible 
whisper. 

“ Be quiet,” he said, sternly, and frowned 
at Doria. 

She held her breath. It seemed to her 
childish imagination one of the greatest 
moments of her life, waiting to see if father 
would get mother’s picture after all. ‘To 
Doria all the joy of to-morrow hung in the 
balance. If the wonderful dark eyes of the 
Spanish lady could not be there to smile a 
birthday greeting—if father had no gift to 
offer, then indeed the morning would be 
branded with the lamentable stamp of failure. 

When at last the picture was knocked 
down to Mr. Egerton, a sigh of relief from 
Doria resounded through the room. 
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“It’s our own, our very isn’t it, 
daddy ?” she whispered. 

“Ves,” he answered, amused at her flam- 
ing cheeks and sparkling, elated eyes. 

He had bought it at a fair price—more than 
the value of a copy and less than that of an 
original. In his own mind he felt convinced 
the work was a Velazquez ; if so, the bargain 
was a good one. Should he be mistaken he 
had, at any rate, a most excellent, though 
very expensive, copy. 

“We'll put it on mother’s chair for her 
to see the first thing when she comes down 
to breakfast,” Doria said, already making 
plans in her quick, intelligent way. “ After- 
wards it must hang in her boudoir, or 
perhaps stand on an easel.” 

The child’s devotion to her mother was the 
dominating note in her young life. Even 
now she could hardly believe father had 
really forgotten the birthday. She lost interest 
in the sale once the Spanish lady’s fate was 
sealed and there could be no further doubt 
as to the picture’s ultimate destination. She 
swung her legs so that she kicked the old 
gentleman in the front row, but he smiled, 
and did not appear to mind. He remembered 
he called the little girl “not a bad judge,” 
struck by her appreciation of the weird but 
fascinating “Spanish Lady.” 

When her father rose to go Doria sprang 
up and made a bound across the room to 
where the picture stood against the wall. 

Mr. O’Brien followed quickly. 

“You can’t take it away,” he said, im- 
periously, waving the child aside. Then, 
turning suavely to Mr. Egerton, with quite a 
different manner, which suggested the shop- 
walker in his most affable mood, he spoke 
with emphasis :— 

“Of course, the picture will be sent. 
I could not dream of letting you carry 
it!” 

For a moment Mr. Egerton felt suspicious ; 
he remembered O’Brien’s reputation, and 
hesitated. 

“For fear of any mistake or confusion,” 
continued the late owner of the picture, “ it 
might be as well to write your name and 
address on the back of the canvas.” 

The suggestion certainly sounded straight 
enough. Mr. Egerton inwardly rebuked him- 
self for an unjust thought. 

“Oh, father, it mightn’t come in time,” 
whispered Doria. 

Mr. O’Brien was slightly deaf, and could 
not hear what she said. 

“Tt shall be delivered at your house by 
eleven o’clock to-morrow.” 
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“That would do all right,” replied Mr. 
Egerton. 

Doria’s face fell. Her lip trembled and 
the joy faded suddenly from her eyes. The 
little things of later life are the great 
things of childhood, and once again she felt 
father was slighting the birthday morning. If 
mother came down to breakfast and found 
nothing she would think she was forgotten, 
and to tell her a present was coming later 
would be to spoil 
the surprise. ‘The 
child pushed 
breathlessly for- 
ward, her hand on 
the frame. 

“ Let me carry it 
home,” she pleaded. 

Mr. Egerton 
smiled. “Your 
small arms would 
soon tire,” he said. 

“Oh, no; oh, no; 
they wouldn’t in- 
deed!” Doria per- 
sisted. 

Mr. O’Brien 
looked distinctly 
annoyed at the little 
girl’s interference, 
keeping his frowns 
for her, and_ still 
bestowing a genial 
affability upon Mr. Eger- 
ton. 

Propping the picture 
on his knee, the master 
of Old Rumford House 
signalled to an attendant 
to bring pen and ink. 

“Write your name and 


leave the rest to me,” he “you can’r TAKE IT AWAY,’ HE SAID, IMPERIOUSLY.” 


said. “ Your daughter 
hardly realizes the task she suggests under- 
t:king. Why, she could not carry it farther 
than the lodge.” 

“You don’t know how strong I am,” pro- 
tested Doria, determined to fight for mother 
till the last. 

What matter if her arms became strained 
and weary? To prevent mother being dis- 
appointed she would willingly suffer. Her 
evident resolution surprised Mr. Egerton, 
for he had never considered Doria a child of 
determined opinions, bent upon getting her 
own way. He saw at once her heart was set 
on taking the picture away, even if she had 
to carry it herself over rough fields. Mr. 
O’Brien had equally resolved to frustrate 
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her desire, for what reason it was impossible 
to guess. Doria’s father stood back, and, 
secretly amused, allowed the child and man 
to argue the matter out. Mr. O’Brien might 
have been battling for his life, so convinced 
was he that the “ Portrait of a Spanish Lady ” 
must be sent carefully packed in a proper 
case, and not carried away by a child, with 
merely a piece of ordinary brown paper and 
string to protect it from the elements. 

“Tt might rain,” he said; “and 
then what would little Miss Eger 
ton do?” 

“Stand under a 
stopped,” she replied. 

For every protest Doria had an 
answer ; she trembled as she spoke, 
fearing failure. 

After all, it must mean 
a great deal to her, for 
the flushed cheek had 
grown pale with anxiety. 
She turned to her 
father a pair of en 
treating eyes, in 
which the tears 
shone. Suddenly he 
realized his child’s 
wish was no selfish 
one. She had 
thought all along 
of her mother, and 
the birthday morn- 
ing which he had 
forgotten. Mr. Egerton, 
fond as he was of Doria, 
had a stern nature. He 
thought he would test 
her devotion and see 
if really she could carry 
the picture unaided. 

“Very well,” he said ; 
“bring it along your- 
self, if you’re so wonderfully energetic !” 

A ray of light broke over Doria’s face. 
Intense relief, rather than the triumph of con- 
quest, irradiated -her features. Mr. O’Brien 
looked thunder, his expression of fury being 
quite disproportionate to the occasion. Once 
more he endeavoured to frustrate Doria’s 
purpose, but now she had her father on her 
side there. was little left to say. She grasped 
in both arms the beloved possession, bearing 
it away joyfully, followed by the vindictive 
glances of Mr. O’Brien. ; 

“Do you really think you can manage it?” 
queried Mr. Egerton, as she went carefully 
down the steps. “There is still time to 
change your mind.” 
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“Oh, don’t trouble about me,” answered 
Doria, airily ; then repeated with conviction, 
“You have no idea how strong I am.” 

Mr. Egerton watched curiously the child’s 


progress. ‘That the task she had undertaken 
was a difficult one, Doria never doubted 
for a moment. Very soon the damp 


drops stood out upon her forehead; she 
talked less, because her breathing came more 
quickly and she was so very hot. The burden 
seemed to grow heavier every moment ; first 
her arms ached alone, then her whole body. 
Every responsive nerve quivered in sympathy, 
but by no word 
orgesture did she 
betray her physi- 
cal discomfort. 
Whenever her 
father looked 
down on her she 
smiled up at him, 
and he pretended 
not to notice her 
steps grew invo- 
luntarily slower. 
At last Doria 
paused, and 
waited a few 
minutes to regain 
her breath. “It’s 
quite a long way, 
is’nt it?” she 
stammered. 

“T thought you 
would find it 
so,” replied her 
father. 

“But I’m very 
glad I brought 
the picture; I 
can manage it if 
I keep. on rest- 
ing,” she added, cheerfully. ‘“ Mother will 
have such a nice birthday morning now! ” 

It struck Mr. Egerton he would have a 
pretty little story to tell his wife in connec- 
tion with the picture—the story of the child’s 
pluck and loving forethought. Doria put 
self entirely aside ; the little sacrifice had 
been wholly willing. Smilingly he took the 
picture from her exhausted arms. 

“ After all,” he said, “ I think I am rather 
the stronger of the two.” 

On his return he went straight to his 
study and‘ wrote to an expert, asking him to 
call the following day and examine the 
picture. Mrs. Egerton was out, so Doria 
had no difficulty in concealing the “ Portrait 
of a Spanish Lady.” 
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The birthday morning brought unlimited 
delight to Doria. Whether Mr. Egerton 
broke faith and told his wife of the child’s 
excitement will never be known, but certainly 
Doria was not disappointed in her mother’s 
rapturous exclamations when first she sighted 
the dark face and gleaming jewels of the 
Spanish belle. When, later, the expert arrived, 
curiosity and anticipation ran high. 

“T have not the smallest doubt,” he 
said, “it is a genuine Velazquez, but I 
should like to take it out of the frame 
and examine it more thoroughly.” 

The removing 
of the canvas 
proved a sensa 
tional event, for 
the frame gave 
up not one pic- 
ture alone, but 
two separate 
similar portraits 
of aSpanish lady, 
so alike that only 
a trained eye 
could detect the 
copy from the 
original. The 
outer picture, the 
undoubted work 
of Velazquez; 
the duplicate be- 
neath, a clever 
replica, upon the 
back of which 
Mr. O’Brien had 
almost induced 
Mr. Egerton to 
write his name, 
his object 
being, of course, 
to keep the 
original and_send him the copy. 

“T should have been beautifully duped but 
for this child!” declared Doria’s father. 
“No wonder O’Brien was furious, after pre- 
paring such a neat swindle.” 

“T didn’t know there was any trick about 
it,” said Doria, afraid of winning undeserved 
merit. “I only thought of mother’s birthday.” 

“The second picture shall be your own,” 
Mrs. Egerton told her. “What would you 
like to do with it ?” 

“ Might I give it to the consumptives to 
hang in their home, or sell ?” she asked. 

“ Certainly ; but to sell as a copy,” laughed 
her mother. “Good though the charity is, 
I fear we mustn’t lend them our Velazquez 
with the trick frame !” 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA PATRICIA OF CONNAUGHT. 


5) OYAL children are much the same 
EN as other children. 
*1 special training, it is true, and the 
‘Qi main object of all their education 

and bringing 

up is to fit them 
perfectly for the 
portant social 


political duties 
which they may 
at any moment 
be called upon 
to perform. Be- 
yond this they 
are as others. 
As a matter 
of fact, the 
Connaught chil- 
dren have been 
particularly like 
other children. 
Could the walls 
of Bagshot 
House speak, 
they would 
have some _ in- 
teresting stories 
to tell of trouble 
in the nursery, 


and of all the other things 
that go to make a child’s 


im- , had lived 
and 2 with their father and 


freedom of outdoor life to the full, and have 
lacked nothing that could make their child- 
hood days happy to look back upon. That 
they possess to the present day a simple, 

unaffected manner is 

no surprise. They 
intimately 


Theirs is a 


mother, and 
have felt some- 
thing better 
than the influ- 
ence of a mere 
governess. Did 
not an old ser- 
vant of the 
Duke of Con- 
naught once say 
of his master, 
“T have known 
the Duke for the 
last forty years, 
and all the time 
I have been in 
attendance on 
him I have 
never heard him 
utter one un- 
kind word or 
exhibit the least trace of 
ill- temper.” So much 








brought up sound, healthy English children. 
They have been 


From Photos. by Hughes and Mullins. 


for the paternal 
example. 

Any account of the short career of the 
Princess Patricia, who is not yet twenty years 


life memorable. 
They have been 


allowed to enjoy the 
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AGE 12. 
From a Photo. by H. 8. Mendelsohn. 


of age, would be incomplete without some 
reference to this family influence, which has 


played no small part in making her one of 


the best-loved of our princesses. She is the 
youngest of three children, the eldest of whom, 
Princess Margaret, married Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus’ of 
Sweden. In the 
home circle 
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AGE 15. 
From a Photo. by H. 8. Mendelsohn. 


pictures needs to be told, and that in her sweet 
demureness lurks an abundance of 
humour one glance at her bright eyes proves 
conclusively. In fact, since her babyhood to the 
present day “ Pat” has been making friends. 
Since her brother has become a man of 
affairs in which 
he has proved 
his early _pro- 
mise by the able 
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Patricia has al- 
ways been called 
“Pat,” and to 
some of her in- 
timate friends is 
known familiarly 
as “ Paddy ”- 

nicknames 
which, if any 
proof were 
needed of her 
popularity, 
would certainly 
supply it. And, 
having had the 
blessed fortune 
to be born on St. 
Patrick’s Day, 
she is a pet of 
the Irish people, 
who tell her she 
has found the 
four-leafed sham- 
rock and_ that 








performance of 
several delicate 
public duties, 
and her sister 
has entered the 
married state, 
Princess Patricia 
has become 
more and more 
the comrade of 
her mother, and 
they do much 
visiting together. 
This autumn 
they spent some 
time in the north 
and for two days 
were the guests 
of Lord Rose 








bery at Dal- 
meny, where 
their Royal 


H igh nesses 
planted a tree as 





she is going to 





be lucky all her 


life. That she 


a memento of 
their visit. Both 
are fond of 





is pretty no one 
wWho looks at her 
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motoring. 























ae OLSTOY 
se; Seems to 
sy have entered 
259 into the quiet 
evening of 
his days. His voice is 
almost silent. A little 
while ago, it is true—at 
the beginning of the pre- 
sent frightful war — he 
burst out in passionate 
protest against “the uni- 
versal stupefaction and 
brutalization of men,” 
but since that single flash 
from the smouldering 
fire, that righteous anger 
of a noble mind, the 
world has seen little of 


eS 


the Tolstoy flame. It — rrma) 
seems to indicate that 
his work is done. He is old. At seventy- 


seven he is bent with work in the fields, at 
the bench, and over the writing-desk. Fifty 
years have passed since, as a young officer, he 
fought in the Crimean trenches and became a 
convert to those Christian doctrines to which 
he has devoted his life. It required a high 


order of mind to put into practice the Sermon 
on the Mount in the centre of a cold and 
selfish aristocracy. 


Never for a moment has 
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COUNT TOLSTOY. 





AGE 20. 


he wavered in his con- 
victions or his courage 


since. He has done his 
best to show his fellow- 
men that, as he thinks, 
their civilization is a 
mockery of Christianity, 
and to teach them that 
human happiness can 
be achieved only by the 
socialism of Christ. He 
has not flinched from 
setting an example, and 
has given up his lands, 
has discarded the fine 
robes of the nobleman 
for the coarse smock of 
the peasant, and has 
refused money for the 
labour of his hand. He 
has stripped his room of 
furniture, his table of sweets, and has gone 
into the fields and the workshop to earn his 
right to eat. There are some who scoff at 
him and point a finger at his early riotous 
life, saying, “‘ How can such a man preach?” 
Yet such ideals, persistently sought with such 
sincerity, could not but move his fellows. 

At his town house in Moscow, or at his 
country home farther south, the old man 
performs his daily round. He keeps open 
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From a) [ Photograph. 

house, and welcomes his visitors with the 
grand courtesy of the noble. Tall, gaunt, 
and shaggy though he be, his peasant’s dress 
cannot hide the aristocrat. His kindly eyes 


peep from under big, bushy brows, his broad 


mighty beard, and his 
rugged and uncouth. 
word both pro- 
blouse and boots 


is hidden in a 
appearance is 
spoken 
which 


chin 
whole 
Yet gesture and 
claim the culture 
belie. 
Tolstoy 
spare room, 
bare of furniture. The 
Countess, on the 
other hand, receives her 
husband’s guests in a 
drawing-room furnished 
with refinement and 
liberality. The contrast 
is striking and somewhat 
puzzling unless one 
knows that the Countess 
though no wife was 
ever more loyal to her 
husband 
the Tolstoyan creed. 
Tolstoy never interferes 
with personal liberty, and 
his wife does as she likes. 
Freedom of thought and 
action is, indeed, a vital 
tenet of his creed, and 
he has witnessed his eight 


receives his 
almost 


guests in a big 


does not share 
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From a} { Photograph. 
children, with one exception, grow up to 
reject his teachings. That exception is a 
daughter. 

Considering the violence of Tolstoy’s 
utterances, the Russian Government has 
dealt leniently with him, and he himself has 
said that he used to wonder every morning 
when he woke up why he was not on the 
road to Siberia. Some say he has a powerful 
friend at Court. It was Alexander III. who 
said that, whilst Tolstoy lived, he should 

never lose his __ liberty, 
and it is believed that 
his immunity from arrest 
is due to the present 
Czar. Moreover, 
there is said to be a 
strong feminine © influ- 
ence behind him, for the 
Countess has many 
friends in St. Petersburg 
who would help to pre- 
serve his liberty. It was 
she, for instance, who 
persuaded the Govern- 
ment to save Tolstoy 
against himself by hold- 
ing in trust some lands 
which he proposed to 
give to peasants, and who 
secured certain copy- 
rights which the novelist 
would have given away. 
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Portraits of Famous Dogs. 


By RupDOLPH DE CORDOVA. 


JOVE me, love my dog,” is a 
proverb which may not in- 
aptly have occurred to the 
famous men and women to 
whom great painters have 
given a mortal immortality 
by representing them with the pets they loved 
so well in their life. Indeed, were anecdotes 
of the dogs in question as readily discovered 
as their portraits, one of the most fascinating 
books ever given to the public might be 
compiled, for who is there in the world who 
has not a soft spot in his heart for “ the friend 
of man” ? 

How many dogs have saved the lives of 
their masters it would be impossible to say. 
One, however, may well claim to have played 
an important part in 
the history of the 
Netherlands, seeing 
that it saved the life 
of that William Prince 
of Orange surnamed 
the Silent who was 
the founder of the 
Dutch Republic. — It 
happened at the 
Siege of Mons in 
September, 1572. 

One night the 
Spaniards under 
General Romero de 
cided to make a sally 
into his camp. In 
order to distinguish 
each other in the 
dark, possibly also 
to prevent any noise 
if they touched each 
other, the invaders 
put their shirts over 
their armour and car 
ried their desperate 
intention into effect. 
William’s little spaniel 
always slept by his side, 
and though the Spani- 
ards made so little 
noise that they were able to enter the camp 
without awakening the soldiers, they were not 
so quiet as not to disturb the dog. With a 
curious instinct of danger which seems to be 
possessed by many of the species, the dog 
seemed to smell danger. It was awake in an 
instant and began barking. The noise, how- 





WILLIAM THE SILENT'S 
WHICH 


DOG, 


ALWAYS APPEARS ON 
From @ Photo. of his Statue at The Hague. 


ever, did not wake the Prince, so the dog 
began scratching him. Still the Prince would 
not awaken, so the animal jumped on his 
face and thus succeeded in its endeavour. 
It did not take the Prince more than a 
moment to realize his danger. His horse was 
always saddled in readiness for emergencies, 
and was, as usual, tethered by the tent. 
William leaped on it and managed to get 
away under cover of the darkness, though 
history is silent as to whether he took the 
dog with him or not. For the sake of 
human nature it is to be hoped he did, as 
but for the little spaniel he must assuredly 
have been killed with the rest of his 
companions. 

In remembrance of his dog, William, when 
ever he was sculp- 
tured, never failed to 
have it lying at his 
feet in memory of the 
incident. His wishes 
in this matter were re 
spected after his death 
On his tomb in the 
church at Delft the 
spaniel is represented 
crouched at his feet. 
Another example is 
shown in the accom 
panying illustration. 

Many of our own 
Sovereigns have been 
fond of dogs, notably 
the line of Stuarts. In 
this respect King Ed- 
ward, who possesses 
the peculiar personal 
fascination which dis 
tinguished that family 
of his ancestors, re 
sembles them, for His 
Majesty and the 
Queen are both 
known to be devoted 
to dogs, as Queen Vic- 
toria and the Prince 
Consort used to be. 

Eos was the Prince Consort’s favourite 
greyhound, which was painted by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, both alone and with the Princess 
Alice, in 1844, only a short time before the 
death of the animal, to which a monument 
was erected on one of the slopes of Windsor 
Castle. There, too, may be seen monuments 


WHICH SAVED HIS LIFE 
HIS STATUES. 


AND 
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to certain other canine pets of the Royal 
Family, among them Dash, the favourite 
spaniel of the Duchess of Kent. 

So fond of Eos was Prince Albert that 
when Landseer was painting its portrait— 
the one here reproduced —the Queen 
wished His Royal Highness’s hat and 
gloves to be introduced into the picture, and 
had them sent to Landseer’s studio. One 
day a groom arrived unexpectedly at the 
studio, having ridden in hot haste from the 
Palace to fetch the hat and gloves, because 


From the Painting by} 


the Prince had asked for those special 
articles, and the Queen did not wish him to 
discover that they had been removed. 

While small dogs seem to be the pets of 
the Royal Family at present—for the Queen 
has frequently been photographed with a 
spaniel—Charles I. always used to say he 
preferred the greyhound to the spaniel, as 
“it has the good nature of the other with- 
out the fawning.” Large dogs played an 
important part in the pictures of Charles I. 
and his children as painted by Vandyck. 

James I.’s love of dogs was so great that 
when he desired to mark his partiality for 
anyone he did so by referring to a dog. In 
this way he used to call the Queen his 
“dear little Beagle,” while the Duke of 
suckingham was his “dog Steenie,” and 
Lord Cranborne was generally known as 
“the King’s Beagle.” 

One day, while out hunting, the Queen, by 
accident, shot James’s best dog. She was in 
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EOS, PRINCE ALBERT’S FAVOURITE DOG. 
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a terrible state as to what he would say, for 
he was passionately devoted to the animal, 
which was his constant companion. When 
he heard that the dog was dead he was in a 
frenzy of fury, and it has even been said that 
he threatened to have the man killed who 
did it. The King’s anger was only allayed 
when he heard it was the Queen. Then he 
sent her a diamond worth two thousand 
pounds “as a legacy from the dead dog,” 
with a message that he forgave her and would 
never love her worse for what she had done. 


(Sir B. Landseer, R.A. 


Among other notable dogs was that of 
Henry III., whose picture he himself designed 


and ordered to be executed by “ Master 
William the Painter,” a Westminster monk. 
It represented the King being rescued from 
his seditious subjects by dogs. This picture 
was placed in his wardrobe, so that he might 
see it whenever he washed his hands and 
face. 

No more beautiful story showing the 
affection which exists between human beings 
and dogs has ever been told than that of the 
pet which belonged to the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots. The record of its tender 
affection is to be found in the following 
letter endorsed in Lord Burghley’s hand, 
and forwarded to Queen Elizabeth from 
Fotheringay : 

“Then one of the executioners pulling off 
her garters espied her little dogg, which was 
crept under her clothes, which could not be 
gotten forth but by force, yet afterwards 
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valet was a young Italian, for whom 
he had a particular regard. The dog 
used to sleep in a kennel outside 
the house, but one night, without 
any apparent reason, when Sir 
Henry was going to bed it followed 
him upstairs and went into his 
room. Sir Henry ordered the valet 
to turn Bevis out. No sooner was 
it outside the room, however, than 
it began scratching at the door. It 
refused to go away, and at length 
Sir Henry told the servant to open 
the door. As soon as it was admitted 
it went under the bed and was per- 
fectly still. A little while after the 
valet left the room and Sir Henry 
went to bed. In the middle of the 
night he was awakened by the 
screams of a man and the hoarse 
baying of the dog. He jumped 
out of bed, lighted the candle, and 
to his amazement saw the valet on 
the ground with the dog standing 
over him. It was no easy task to 
separate them, but at length he suc- 
ceeded, and the valet, to account 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND HER PET DOG, WHICH 
WOULD NOT LEAVE HER ON THE SCAFFOLD. 


From a Painting 


would not departe from the dead 
corpse, but came and lay between 
her head and her shoulders, which 
being imbrued with her bloode was 
caryed away and washed, as all things 
ells were that had any bloode was 
either burned or clean washed.” 

In the history of dogs whose sense 
of danger caused them to save their 
masters’ lives, Bevis, who saved the 
life of Sir Henry Lee, naturally 
occupies a prominent position. 
Its portrait with its master was 
painted by Sir Antonio More, who 
later on painted his own portrait 
with a precisely similar dog, a Che- 
shire mastiff. The belief of Vis- 
count Dillon, who owns the portrait 
of Sir Henry Lee and Bevis, is that 
after the picture was finished, in 
1568, Sir Henry gave a dog of the 
kind to the artist. The story goes 
that Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, 
Oxfordshire, had a mastiff which 
was exceedingly attached to him, 
though at first he cared little or BREVIS, THE DOG OF SIR HENRY LEE, WHOSE LIFE HE SAVED. 
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nothing for the animal. Sir Henry Ss From the Painting by Sir ee a permission of the Right Hon. 
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for his presence, 
said thaé he was 
awakened by a 
noise in his master’s 
room, and when he 
went to see what 
was the matter the 
dog flew at him. 
The story, how- 
ever, did not satisfy 
Sir Henry, and 
under his cross-ex- 
amination the valet 
confessed that he 
had really entered 
the room with the 
intention of mur- 
dering his master 
and robbing the 
house, but that the 
attack of the dog 
prevented him 
carrying out his 
design. 

it was to com- 
memorate the deed 
of gratitude he 
owed the animal 
that Sir Henry gave 
Sir Antonio More 
the commission to 
paint the animal’s 
picture, towhich he 
gave the title 
“More Faithful 
than Favoured.” 

It wasonthisstory 
that Sir Walter 
Scott founded 
“Woodstock,” though he used his own 
dog, Maida, given him by the Chief of 
Glengarry, as the prototype from which he 
drew the characteristics of Bevis. Of all the 
men to whom animals go by instinct, there 
surely never was one of whom they were 
fonder than Sir Walter, for it was said of 
him that he neyer was five minutes anywhere 
before the pets found out his kindness 
towards them. Of all the dogs Scott 
possessed, Maida and Camp were probably 
the two to which he was most attached, 
though it may be a libel on the others 
to say so. It was about 1816 that Maida 
entered his household, for in that year he 
wrote: “I have got from my friend Glengarry 
the noblest dog ever seen on the Border 
since Johnnie Armstrong’s time. He is 
between the wolf and deer hound, about six 
feet long from tip of nose to tail, and strong 


From the Painteng by) 


MAIDA, SIR 


WALTER SCOTTS FAVOURITE DOG, [Sir William Allan, R.A 


He is quite gentle 


and high in proportion. 
and a great favourite, and will eat off his plate 
without troubling to put his paw on table or 
chair.” 

Maida had one characteristic. It 
never bear to sit still for long at a time. 
One rainy day, when Scott, with his face 


could 


swollen with toothache, was writing the 
opening chapters of “The Antiquary,” Sir 
Adam Ferguson was sitting with the author. 
Maida was as usual in the room and in a 
fidgety humour. 

“Eh, Adam, the puir brute’s just wearying 
to get out,” Sir Walter would say, and Sir 
Adam would get up and let Maida out. The 
next minute, hearing Maida scratching at the 
window, Sir Walter would look up with, “ Eh, 
Adam, the puir brute’s just crying to come 
in,” so Sir Adam had to keep getting up and 
opening and shutting the window for the dog, 
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which was wet and muddy, and every time 
the window was open a blast of raw chill air 
filled the room. 

Whenever Maida wanted to go out of the 
room he would bang at the door with his 
huge paw, and whatever he was doing Sir 
Walter never hesitated to leave it in order to 
get up and open the door, so that his pet 
might not be kept waiting. 

In Castle Street a fat tom-cat, Hinse of 
Hinsefeldt, always sat on the top of the 
library ladder when Maida was in the room. 
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rug on which he was lying, and to go to Sir 
Walter and place his head on his knee in 
order to be caressed and fondled. 

When Scott sat for his portrait—which is 
given on the preceding page — Maida sat 
too, and in his diary Sir Walter wrote on one 
occasion : “I am as tired of the operation as 
old Maida, who has been sketched so often. 
He gets up and walks off with signs of loath- 
ing when he sees an artist unfurl his paper 
and handle his brushes.” Maida died in 
1824, and his death was noted by Sir Walter 





COUNT D ORSAY S FRENCH POODLE, WHOSE ATTITUDE SUGGESTED 


“THE LORD CHANCELLOR.” 


From the Painting by Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 


As soon, however, as Maida went out, Hinse 
used to get down the ladder and mount 
guard on a footstool near his master until 
Maida returned. 

It was characteristic of Scott that his hands 
were never idle. When he was not writing 
he used to amuse himself folding letter covers 
or rolling paper into spills, which the people 
of those days used instead of matches. 
When there was no more paper at hand he 
used to snap his fingers, a signal which 
Maida always took to arise from the hearth- 





Scott in a letter to his second son, Charles, 
under the date of October 22nd: “ Maida 
died quietly in his straw last week after a 
good supper, which, considering his weak 
state, was rather a deliverance.” 

One of Landseer’s famous models 
Count d’Orsay’s French poodle, which the 
painter saw resting on the table in exactly the 
position depicted in the above picture. Lord 


was 


Lyndhurst, who had already been and was des 
tined again to be Lord Chancellor, remarked, 


Land- 


“What a capital Lord Chancellor.” 





















seer began working at once and completed 
the picture very quickly, which he subse- 
quently called “ Laying Down the Law.” Its 
present form is due to the fact that the then 
Duke of Devonshire secured it, and got 
Landseer to introduce his Blenheim spaniel 
into it. 

Scarcely second to Scott in his love for 
dogs was Dickens, the first of whose animals 
of any note was Timber, a white shaggy 
terrier given him by Mr. Mitchell, a comedian, 
when he was in America. 

A curiously interesting fact in connection 
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in a safe,” Timber had a bad time, for in one 
of his letters Dickens wrote: “ Timber has 
had every hair on his body cut off because of 
the fleas, and he looks like the ghost of a 
drowned dog come out of a pond after a 
week or so. It is very awful to see him slide 
into a room. He knows the change upon 
him, and is always turning round to look for 
himself. I think he’ll die of grief.” 

No such tragedy, however, occurred, for 
three weeks later Dickens wrote: ‘“ Timber’s 
hair is growing again, so that you can dimly 
perceive him to be a dog. The fleas only 





THE LITTLE TERRIER IN THIS PICTURE IS CHARLES DICKENS'S DOG TIMBER. 
From the Painting “ The Duet,” by Frank Stone, A.R.A. 


with Dickens is that while he was meditating 
the opening of “ Martin Chuzzlewit” Tenny- 
son was his favourite reading. In a picture, 
“The Duet,” by Mr. Frank Stone, the father 
of Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., the dog was 
painted from Timber, and the figure leaning 
on the piano was painted from Tennyson. 
At Broadstairs Timber was, as Dickens wrote, 
“in the highest spirits and jumps about, as 
Mr. Kenwigs would say, ‘ perpetivally.’” 

A couple of years later, when Dickens was 
at Albaro, where “the flies mustered strong 
too, and the mosquitoes,” so that at night he 
had to lie “covered up with gauze, like meat 


keep three of his legs off the ground now, 
and he sometimes moves of his own accord 
to some place where they don’t want to go.” 
The dog slowly recovered, and the plague 
can hardly be said to have threatened its 
life, for it died of old age in Boulogne. 
Timber and Linda (the latter another 
of the novelist’s many dogs) were with 
Dickens on that occasion when he was frost- 
bitten and had to limp home a distance of 
three miles. “ Boisterous as they were,” 
said Mr. Forster, in Dickens’s “ Life,” “the 
sudden change brought them to a standstill, 
and they crept by his side for the rest of the 
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journey. 
circumstance and 
claring that Tim- 
bers look was 
one of sym- 
pathy as well as 
fear, while Linda 
was wholly struck 
down.” 

Certainly not 
less interesting 
among literary 
dogs is Byron’s 
Newfoundland, 
Boatswain. The 
poet was so fond 
of it that Moore 
states that Byron 
inserted into his 
will of 1811 a 
clause to the 
effect that he was 
to be buried by 
the side of Boat- 
swain. 


and often, while 
staying at New- 
stead Abbey, 
Byron would pur 
posely fall out of 
his boat, as if by 
accident, just for 
the pleasure of 
seeing Boatswain 
plunge into the 
water and drag 
him to the shore. 

Boatswain was 
not without a 
rival, or at all 
events without 
thinking that he 
had one, in a 
ferocious bull 
mastiff named 
Nelson. One day, 
when Byron and 
Moore were at 
Harrogate, Nel- 
son managed to 
get its muzzle off. 
It sought an op- 
portunity for 
picking a quarrel 
with Boatswain, 
or determined 
that the moment 
was auspicious 


Dickens was greatly moved by the 


The animal had all the life-saving 
capacity for which its species is renowned, 
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often referred to it, de- 
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LORD BYRON S NEWFOUNDLAND, OF WHICH HE 
THAT HE DESIRED TO BE BURIED BY HIS SIDE. 


Reproduced from the Definitive Edition of the works of Lord Byron by permission of 
Mr. Murray 
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BOATSWAIN, WAS SO FOND 


POPES FRIEND AND PROTECTOR. 
From the Painting by Richardson. By kind permiasion of the Right Hon. Viscount 
‘obham. 


BOUNCE, 





for settling past grievances. 
went for Boatswain and Boatswain went for 











Anyway, Nelson 


Nelson. They 
nearly tore each 
other to pieces 
while Byron and 
Moore, assisted 
by Byron’s valet 
and the waiters, 
all tried to sepa- 
rate them, and 
only managed to 
do so when they 
succeeded in 
forcing the poker 
and tongs into 
their mouths and 
choking them off. 

Boatswain had 
evidently great 
powers of instinct 
or reasoning, as 
was manifested 
by its behaviour 


towards Lady Byron’s little fox-terrier, Gilpin. 
The big dog hated the little one and de 


lighted in worry 


ing it. On one 
occasion when 
Byron went to 


Cambridge Gil 
pin was sent to 
a tenant at New- 
stead to remain 
there until By- 
ron’sreturn, while 
Boatswain was 
given in charge of 
a servant. The 
next day Boat 
swain disap- 
peared and, 
though searched 
for everywhere, 
could not be 
found. That 
night, however, 
the dog returned 
home bringing 
with him the little 
fox-terrier from 
Newstead. 

From that day 
Gilpin was Boat- 
swain’s beloved 
friend and had 
Boatswain for a 
protector against 
all other dogs for 





























the rest of its life. When Boatswain died 
Byron himself wrote its epitaph: “ Near this 
spot are deposited the remains of one who 
possessed beauty without vanity, strength 
without insolence, courage without ferocity, 
and all the virtues of man without his vices. 
This praise, which would be unmeaning 
flattery if inscribed over human ashes, is but 
a just tribute to the memory of Boatswain, 
a dog who was born at Newfoundland, 
May, 1803, and died at Newstead Abbey, 
Nov. 18th, 1808.” 

However much Pope may have believed 
that the proper study of mankind is man, he 
devoted not a little of his time to studying 
the ways of his great Danish dog, Bounce, 
with which he had his portrait painted by 
Richardson. When people whom he put 
into the “Dunciad” were infuriated with 
him he always took Bounce as a protection 
against them when he went for a_ walk. 
When the dog died Pope wanted to put over 
its grave a wh.te marble monument with the 
words “‘ Oh, rare Bounce,” inscribed’ over it, 
and was only prevented by the thought that 
people would imagine he meant it as a means 
of ridiculing the epitaph, “Oh, rare Ben 
Jonson !” 

A story has been told that Bounce saved 
Pope’s lite in exactly the same way as Bevis 
did Sir Henry Lee’s, but so far as can be 
ascertained the 
episode rests on the 
authority of only 
one man. 

Bounce was, how- 
ever, an animal of 
considerable im- 
portance in the 
Pope household, as 
may be judged by 
the fact that Gay 
addressed the fol- 
lowing lines to 
him :— 

Yet Master Pope, whom 
truth and sense 

Shall call their friend 
some ages hence, 

Though now on loftier 
themes he sings 

Than to bestow a word 
on kings ; 

lias sworn by Styx 

(sticks) the poet’s 

oath 
\nd dread of dogs and 

poets both ; 
Man and his werks 
he'll soon renounce, nS 
\nd roar in. numbers a La ES 
worthy Bounce. 
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Bounce was, however, not the only one of 
Pope’s dogs, for Frederick Prince of Wales 
gave him a dog, on whose collar was in- 
scribed the well-known couplet :— 

I am His Highness’ dog at Kew ; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you ? 

In the history of English letters, James 
Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, occupies a 
distinct position, and his favourite dog, 
Sirrah, fills a scarcely less notable one. 
Truth to say, Sirrah must have been an un- 
prepossessing creature, for its description is 
as “a surly, unsociable dog, which disdained 
all caresses” but was devoted to its master. 
The first time they met the animal was being 
led by a drover, and James Hogg bought it. 
“He was hungry and lean ; all over black, a 
grim face striped with dark brown. I gave 
twenty one shilliags for him.” 

A remarkable proof of the dog’s sagacity 
is furnished by the following anecdote. 
One particular night, when Hogg and his 
assistant were out on the hills with a large 
flock of -sheep, about seven hundred lambs 
broke up and scattered in three directions 
among the hills. “Sirrah, my man, they’re 
a’ awa’,” said Hogg, speaking as if to a 
human being, and sheepdogs are, it must be 
admitted, almost human in their intelligence, 
according to the stories told of them. Sirrah 
did not wait to hear any more, but was off in 
amoment. He evi- 
dently knew what 
was expected of him 
and started to do it. 
Hogg and his assist- 
ant watched all that 
night, but could not 
see anything of the 
lambs or of the dog. 
Just, however, as 
they were giving up 
in despair and they 
had decided to go 
home and tell their 
master the whole 
flock of valuable 
lambs was lost, the 
sun rose, and not far 
off they saw Sirrah, 
who had gathered 
together every one 
of the wanderers, 
and had with unerr- 
ing instinct driven 
them all back to 
the spot from which 
they had originally 
started. 
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AND THE STORY OF THE 








CHAPTER XXX. 

JOY AND SORROW. 
a Re HE French writer, Montaigne, 
has said that the most pro- 
found joy has more of gravity 
than of gaiety in it. 

Had he been with my good 
fellows upon the road _ to 
day after we fled from 





Brussels the 
Sedan this opinion of his must have given 


way to another. A merrier company never 
passed upon a high road. What wild 
songs of student days we sang ; how many 
were the jests which passed ; what good cups 
of wine we drank at remote hostels ; what 
mutual expressions of good-will and rejoicing 
came naturally to our lips ! 

That, however, which contributed beyond 
all to my own satisfaction was little 


LAFAYETTE. 
MAN WHO WAS HIS FRIEND. 





By Max PEMBERTON. 









breakfast in the French fashion, what should 
happen but that we were challenged suddenly 
by a troop of dragoons who were out for 
their morning exercise. 

The officer in charge of these proved to 
be a Frenchman of renown, Maréchal 
Bergamet. I did not look for any trouble 
with him ; nor, I make sure, had the thought 
of such a thing entered General Lafayette’s 
head. No sooner, however, had we given 
our names than the old soldier’s manner 
changed immediately, and he was up in arms 
like a game-cock defending a brood. 

“M. de Lafayette—and what does M. de 
Lafayette in Belgium ?” he asked ; and, with- 
out waiting for a rejoinder, continued imme- 
diately, “This is news indeed, Marquis. It 
must go to the Duke at once.” 





Pauline’s changed demeanour and the 
pleasure which these new scenes afforded 
her. Not once now did she speak of 
Belgium in other words than those which 
told of her gratitude. Worshipped by 
every man who rode with her, she 
became the very life and soul 
of the company; and I make 
sure that the music of her voice, 
the youth of love in her eyes, 
and the happy words of con- 
solation she knew so well how 
to utter, were an inspiration of 
courage even to the General 
himself. 

He had come up with us at 
the inn as he promised, and 
there resting for twenty hours, 
so greatly fatigued were we all 
by the haste and length of our 
previous journeys, we did not 
take horse again until eight 
o'clock of the following morn- 
ing. Thereafter no consider- 
able halt was proposed until 
we had come to the town of 
Namur, where we believed the 
outposts of the Austrian army, 
under the Duke of Brunswick, 
to be. In this we proved mis- 
taken, as you shall see, and 
riding down that very day to 
the town of Rochefort, where 
we determined to take a second 
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“Such is my wish,” replied General 
Lafayette, with much dignity. “Since I no 
longer serve the King of France, my only 
desire is to pass through Belgium as a 
humble traveller. The Duke, I am sure, 
will not forbid me that.” 

“We shall see—we shall see,” was the dry 
retort ; and while it was uttered the dragoons 
began to elose up around us in a way far from 
reassuring. Alarming as this manceuvre was, 
I cannot say that 1 regarded it with any 
concern. We were without passports, and 
could not go on until we had them. General 
Lafayette’s apostasy must be welcomed by 
the foes of France, and the delay, in any 
case, would be brief. Thus I reasoned. You 
shall see how false the event proved it. 

Well, we all rode together into the town of 
Rochefort, and there were permitted to get 
the breakfast we so sadly needed. If we had 
half a houseful of dragoons for company, 
none of our fellows made any bones about 
it; while even the General held it to be no 
more than an officious act upon their officer’s 
part. 

“De Pusy is to go to Namur for our 
passes,” said he; “we ourselves should 
arrive there by to-morrow at the latest. After 
all, time is of little consequence te us— 
although I would well be at Brussels, where 
madame and the children are to join me. 
They cannot make any difficulty,” he per 
sisted. “ Here is one of the wolves who nc 
longer trouble the shepherds. What cause 
have they to quarrel with him?” 

I agreed with this, and, Pauline taking 
up the thread of it, we spoke of Mme. de 
Lafayette’s journey to Brussels and of the 
day when he would be with his children again. 
I could see that my dear wife endeavoured 
to keep him from those thoughts of his own 
exile and fall which must sooner or later so 
greatly distress him. 

In some way this unselfishness of hers 
appeared to me to be a good thing. Had 
I loved her less, memories of those dark 
hours of the night when she had spoken of 
evil impending, and even of our possible 
separation, would have troubled me not at 
all. As it was they came ever and anon like 
clouds upon the sky of my happiness-—voices 
to ask, “Is it well with her? Is the gate of 
danger really passed by ?” 

These fears, I say, haunted me and would 
not be turned aside. Now that we had left 
France, as I believed for ever, an intense 
longing for her sweet company in my own 
dear land came upon me and would not be 


denied. I found myself drawing her close to 
Vol. xxx.—7l, . 


me from time to time and looking into her 
black eyes as though to read their secrets. 
But they baffled me as ever they had done. 

Did she laugh now at her own dream, or 
was this but a brave woman’s courage defying 
it? I believe it to have been the latter. 
Once I remember, when General Lafayette 
had gone out to talk to the sentries who 
paced the street before the door of the inn, 
she turned to me and, lifting her lips, kissed 
my own almost with passionate ardour. 

“ Zaida,” she exclaimed, “ will you remem- 
ber me always?” 

“To my life’s end, Pauline. 
forget ?” 

“T shall leave you a little while, Zaida,” 
she continued. “What is after is hidden 
from me—but I am going away from you. 
When you think of me let it be in our little 
garden amid the roses. Zaida, I was happy 
in England. How well if we had never left 
it, Zaida!” 

I told her that if she willed it I would carry 
her back to England again; but she pro- 
tested that it must be to America first ; and 
then, breaking from me as though to cloak 
some new emotion, she ran into the road 
after General Lafayette. 

“We must watch him, Zaida,” she cried, as 
she went, laughing at my surprise. “I do 
believe he would go back to Paris without us. 
Oh, he is a very helpless man, and I will be a 
mother to him.” 

She was out and away before I could 
reply ; and for a little while I remained in 
talk with Le Brun and old Gervais as to 
the time which must elapse before we got 
our passports, and by what road we should 
ride tc Brussels afterwards. In the midst 
of which in comes Georges of Bayonne 
with the intelligence that we were to proceed 
instantly to Liége and there report ourselves 
to the proper authorities. 

“ Liége is no road to Brussels,” said I. 
“ Are we sheep that must march before every 
dog that barks ?” 

Old Gervais said, “To the deuce with their 
Liége !” but the sudden entrance of dragoons, 
who informed us that our horses were at the 
door, cut his pious reflections short ; and, 
sure enough, there we all were riding out 
again like whipped schoolboys before ten 
minutes had passed. 

“What means it? What child’s trick is 
this?” I asked the General. 

He could only shake his head and protest 
his ignorance. 

“They say that the order has come from 
head-quarters. Weare to go to Liége and 


How could I 
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there get passports. I confess that this 
news disquiets me, but explanations should 
easily make it better. As we said at the inn, 
Zaida, time is of little account to us. If 
madame and the children arrive at Brussels 
before us they will know where to await me. 
It is natural, I suppose, that the aristocrats 
should be afraid of me. We must suffer yet 
a little while on their account, it appears.” 

I replied that for my own part the delay 
angered me beyond endurance ; and in some 
confidence I spoke of little Pauline’s fore- 
boding and her sure belief that she would 
never go to America with me. To this he 
answered that women are often troubled by 
such fancies ; “and be assured,” said he, 
“that whatever may befall you and me in 
Belgium, Pauline of St. Jean de Luz will 
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said he ; yet so quietly that, Heaven knows, 
he could not have understood what the 
words meant to me. 


Let me go back a brief instant and speak 
more intimately of this scene, momentous 
beyond any I have lived through; more 
terrible to me than any memory of my life. 

We had ridden out some hours from the 
inn at Rochefort and had come to a diminu- 
tive hamlet with an ancient bridge that 
spanned a little river. I remember well a 
turn of the road beyond the bridge, with a 
church spire peeping above a clump of trees, 
and the stables of an inn abutting upon the 
highway. Behind us the white road lay 
straight as an arrow for many miles. Some 
of the dragoons who escorted us lagged upon 
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““TURNING ABOUT IN MY SADDLE, 
suffer nothing thereby. My own opinion is 
that we are the victims of a misunderstanding 
which will speedily be explained. There can 
be no other reasonable supposition.” 

“If that be so,” said I, “yonder fellows 
who gallop after us may bring the news of it. 
Draw rein a moment, General. Surely men 
would not ride like that unless urgency sat 
behind them. Is not that rogue upon the 
black horse known to you? I seem to have 
seen his face somewhere.” 

“That is the Marquis Armand de Sevigny,” 


I OBSERVED A MIGHTY CLOUD 
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OF DUST FLOATING AWAY OVER THE IMMENSE PASTURES.” 


this ; others were already ahead calling for 
wine at the inn door. 

At this very moment a distant sound of 
galloping fell upon ears quick to catch such 
sounds and to apprehend their meaning. 
But had our ears been less vigilant, our eyes 
would quickly have told us the news. 
Turning about in my saddle, I observed a 
mighty cloud of dust floating away over the 
immense pastures; and from this there 
emerged presently a troop of men in blue 
and silver uniforms—Prussians I should have 
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said at a glance, but with Frenchmen among 
them. Of the latter one was the man whose 
face should have been familiar enough to me. 
I had first seen him at the village of Barham 
in Kent. I met him now, the last time that 
he and I would ever meet, here at this lonely 
hamlet upon the road to Liége ; and meeting 
him I said, “Her dream was true ; Heaven 
help us both, for this is the hour.” 

The troop, I say, rode down upon us like 
a whirlwind. What with the dust and the 
clamour, the astonishment of our escort and 
our own amazement, nothing could be heard 
or seen for some moments but the guttural 
exclamations of excited Germans and the 
threatening attitude of the soldiers about us. 
As for the man, Armand de Sevigny, he 
neither showed exultation at our capture nor 
remembrance of our quarrel ; but, sitting quite 
still upon his horse, he gazed intently at my 
dear wife and never once took his eyes from 
her face. Had a stranger witnessed the 
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but flushed and defiant and contemptuous, 
Pauline waited for him to speak. In this, 
however, he disappointed her, and the two 
were still face to face and silent when a man 
in authority (whom I learned afterwards to 
be a staff-officer from the Duke of Saxe- 
Teschen) rode up to General Lafayette and 
instantly demanded his sword. 

“My master, the Duke,” he said, speaking 
the French tongue as they speak it across 
the Rhine—“ my master, the Duke, will 
reconsider his decision when you are willing 
to reconsider your opinions, General. As to 
the army treasure which you bring from 
Sedan, that must be handed over to me per 
sonally. I see that it has not accompanied 
you,” he continued, with a smile, “ but no 
doubt you will be willing to change the name 
of its destination for such consideration as I 
am instructed, upon compliance, to show 
you.” 

Well, I have never seen a finer thing than 

the expression 
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A STAFF-OFFICER FROM THE DUKE OF SAXE-TESCHEN RODE UP TO GENERAL LAFAVETTE AND 
INSTANTLY DEMANDED HIS SWORD.” 


meeting of those two, he would have said 
that they were strangers of whom the man 
had been struck by the young girl’s beauty 
and she by his curiosity. Not pale or 
trembling as she had been an hour ago, 


upon General 
Lafayette’s face 
when these in- 
famous words 
were spoken. 
The invitation 
to him to recant 
the opinions of 
a lifetime; the 
suggestion that 
in quitting 
France he had 
carried off the 
army chests with 
him, could not 
fail to provoke 
that mirthful 
contempt in 
which none ex- 
celled him. 
“Your gra- 
cious master,” 
he said, “is, I 
perceive, a man 
of discernment. 
For his fine 
sense of that 
which is due to 
my honour and 
his own, I thank 
him. Allow me, 
sir, to ask a question in my turn. Am | to infer 
that, if the Duke of Saxe-Teschen had been 
in my place, he would have stolen the 
military chests of the army? Sir, I compli- 
ment him upon his candour. There is much 
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merit in an army chest if you be the guardian 
of it. Let him repair to Sedan and he will 
be able to correct my forgetfulness.” 

This reflection upon the Prussian army, 
afraid from the beginning to meet Lafayette 
upon the soil of France, stung this coxcomb 
of a man to the quick. I saw him bite his 
lip almost to the point of bleeding ; but 
fearing, perhaps, to commit himself further 
before the troop, he merely bowed his head 
and answered, with unexpected restraint :— 

“Your words shall be faithfully reported 
to the Duke. Do not be astonished, sir, if 
you find him a poor listener. There are 
others of your company whom I must con- 
sider as my prisoners. Let them answer to 
their names as I call them.” 

He had a slip of paper in his hand, and 
now he began to call certain of us out to 
him, beginning with Lameth, then naming 
De Pusy and Maubourg ; and lastly, to my 
very great astonishment, calling my own 
name, which he pronounced so ill that he 
had to repeat it before I understood him. 

“What does your Duke of Saxe-Teschen 
with me?” I asked ; “does he know that I 
am an American citizen?” 

He dismissed the protest with a wave of 
his fat hand. 

“When the time comes the fact will not 
be forgotten. There are others here with 
whom we have no concern”—he indicated 
my own servants and looked hard, I thought, 
at Pauline herself—* they will be conducted 
to the frontier under escort. M. de Sevigny, 
this is your affair,” he said, addressing the 
man for the first time “you will take as many 
troopers as will be necessary and see that the 
Duke’s instructions are faithfully obeyed.” 

I controlled myself with what command of 
temper I could—though, Heaven knows, my 
very brain seemed on fire ; and, pushing my 
horse across to him, I said very earnestly :- 

“That lady is my wife. Where I go, she 
goes. The Duke, your master, has no 
quarrel with me and none with her. 
Let us understand it beyond cavil,” I 
continued, the heat of my passion growing ; 
“unless madame accompanies me, I will not 
stir a step for all the Dukes in Austria. You 
will not deny me this,” I said; “it can be 
nothing to you whether she go or stay—and, 
sir, it is all the world to me.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and made to 
turn away; but I had his bridle-rein and 
held him there while I continued. 

“T am an American citizen and your 
country is at peace with mine. What forbids 
me this journey through your dominions ? 
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If you doubt me, let messengers go to the 
American Agency in Paris, to Gouverneur 
Morris or Mr. Jefferson. Sir, it is not to be 
supposed that my wife can enter France 
again in safety ; and no man with any heart 
would think of such a thing. You have a 
house of your own and those who are dear to 
you within it, maybe. Hear me, for pity’s 
sake. Do not commit this crime against our 
common humanity. I pledge myself that 
madame shall go to England without any 
delay. Sir, it must be so—a soldier could 
not speak the word which would send a 
woman to death.” 

My words were coming near to choking 
me by this time, as the full meaning of this 
black hour began to be understood by me. 
As for the good fellows who had ridden with me 
from Touraine, their murmurs, at first scarcely 
audible, now began to express themselves in 
angry threats and even in a more ominous 
rattling of scabbards. The General alone 
remained calm ; but there lay that behind 
his words which spoke of an emotion which 
only the deepest love could provoke. 

“Sir,” he said, “ Mr. Kay has reason upon 
his side. The Duke can name no cause of 
complaint against this lady. As the wife of an 
American citizen, she is under the protection 
of the American Agency. I beg you recon- 
sider a decision which may cost two countries 
much. You would not have it said that 
the Duke of Brunswick makes war upon 
women.” 

The man heard him with a contemptuous 
smile and a curled lip which spake his answer 
before his tongue had uttered it. 

“T would have it said, sir,” he rejoined, 
“that the Duke’s orders ave obeyed wherever 
they are uttered. The responsibility shall 
be upon my shoulders. Let the lady go to 
her friends in Sedan. We have women 
enough in Brussels.” 

“ By all that is sacred,” cried I, “she shall 
not stir a step. Or if she go, some shall 
pay for it. Le Brun, stand by me in this. 
Gervais, Georges, I count upon you——” 

The words fell from my lips in a torrent. 
My sword was drawn, and all the madness of 
love and despair came upon me like a 
tempest. Had there been a thousand men 
around, fear of them would not have kept 
me back. Driving my horse forward, I 
struck the Duke’s officer with my left hand 
and sent him reeling from the saddle. The 
angry shouts from his troop, General Lafay- 
ette’s remonstrance, little Pauline’s distress, 
her entreaty that I would forbear stayed me 
not at all. For an instant I saw her white 
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““) STRUCK THE DUKE’S OFFICER WITH MY LEFT HAND AND SENT HIM 


REELING FROM THE SADDLE.” 


face—the face of a child who has learned 
how to suffer—just as I had seen it upon 
that unforgotten day at St. Jean de Luz when 
she spoke of her father and the love she bore 
him. Upon her lips I seemed to read her 
words of eternal farewell. Then the dragoons 
closed about me; and going down heavily, 
my horse beneath, it seemed to me that 
destiny would be more merciful than they, 
and that in death I had found deliverance. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

PRISONERS OF STATE. 
I HAVE always held it to be a true saying 
that a man’s private griefs, however much he 
may be stricken by them or whatever loss 
they may bring upon him, should hold no 
conspicuous place in the story of his life. 
lor the sorrow assuredly will be real to him 


. might hardly have lived therein 


alone and is best locked in 
the secret chamber of his heart ; 
while all the world has its own 
trials and is little ready to bear 
patiently the recital of another’s. 
By which precept I am led to 
bid none be eloquent but that 
man whose eloquence can move 
others to joy. There are hours 
so sacred to us that none but 
the vulgar would pry into them. 
We best bear our burdens apart, 
in the lonely house which sorrow 
builds for us. 





My story was broken upon 
the road to Liége; if tears 
blotted the pages that rightly 
should follow after; if a grief 
so poignant dictated them that 
the years have not lifted the 
shadows of it, who would be 
the better for their perusal ? 
These pages I lay aside where 
no other eye but mine shall fall 
upon them. He who shared 
captivity with me has set man- 
kind a brave example of re- 
ticence and fortitude. I can 
do no better than to follow it. 

I say that my narrative was 
broken upon the road to Liége. 
Let me take it up, not at 
Namur, where we were con- 
fronted by the Prince Charles 
Austria; not at Nivelles, 
where General Lafayette might 
have purchased liberty by a 
word ; but in the fortress of the 
ancient town of Magdebourg, 
where for many months I lay in a damp and 
narrow cell beneath the outer ramparts ; in a 
hole so black and wet and stifling that a dog 
a foul den so 
terrible to my memory that age has given me 
a child’s fear of the darkness, and I would 
not live in a sunless land for a king’s ransom. 
And for what had this punishment fallen 
upon me? For being the friend of General 
Lafayette, and by him named the friend of 
liberty. 

The letters I wrote to Gouverneur Morris 
in Paris were never delivered. My very name 
was not for a long while revealed to the 
colonel of the fortress in which they im- 
prisoned me. I had become a number, dead 
to the world and to my very gaolers. 

Now this was at Magdebourg, to which 
fortress we had been conveyed from Wesel 
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in the month of March in the year 1793. 
Lameth, threatened by that dread disease, 
consumption, had already been released. 1 
knew not whether De Pusy and Maubourg 
shared our captivity; but that General 
Lafayette was near me his own face told 
me every day. 

There upon the far side of a dark corridor, 
to which feeble rays of daylight came, but 
never a ray of the sunshine—there at the 
grating of such a foul den as my own I saw 
him every day. 

No word passed between us. Warders 
armed with muskets forbade us to open our 
lips ; and yet it was much to have him near 
me, to reflect upon his courage, to be sure 
that he still lived. Dearly had his sacrifice 
cost him. Sometimes I could not bring 
myself to believe that I looked upon the 
hero of Barren Hill or stood so near to a 
man who had been named the saviour of 
France. Ragged, woebe- 
gone, silent — it was the 
old Lafayette none the less. 
And even his presence whis- 
pered the word “ courage ” to 
me. 

Heaven knows I needed 
such a word as that. Had it 
been otherwise the torment of 
those sunless days, the black- 
ness of those waking nights, 
would have robbed me of 
all reason. What 
thoughts of the world 
without came to me ; what 
hopes and fears, what 
terrible imaginings! My 
beloved wife — how was 
it with her? Had Le 
Brun saved her in that 
great hour as he had 
twice saved her before ? 
Was old Gervais of Blois 
near by her? What had 
Georges of Bayonne done 
for one he worshipped ? 
The black silence answered 
me ; or the patter of the rats 
running across my prone 
body. My gaolers might 
have been men of stone. 
They spoke tome but thrice 
in the five months of my 
imprisonment. The first 
command that I received 
from them bade me go out 
into the courtyard to see 
some soldiers flogged. 
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I am at a loss even to this day to tell you 
what purpose this cruel exhibition served, or 
what lesson our captors desired it to teach. 
M. de Lafayette, I learned afterwards, was 
carried to the courtyard, as I had been, thrice 
in a month to see men stripped to the waist 
and beaten with whips so heavy and leaded 
that many died under their lashes. On 
such a day as this I first saw the sun after 
many weeks. When next they led me out 
it was to be told by the Governor of 
Magdebourg himself that certain of my 
friends had been conspiring to bring 
about M. de Lafayette’s freedom and my 
own. 

‘“* Let me hear of your tampering with any- 
one, writing any letter, or failing to obey any 
regulation, and I will have you shot upon the 
instant,” said he. 

I could only reply that a man interned five 
feet below the soil, in a cell as black as night, 


***) WILL HAVE YOU SHOT UPON THE INSTANT,’ SAID HE.” 
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might as well hope to climb a mountain as to 
have converse with his friends. 

“ Sir,” I said, “the severity with which you 
treat me will some day serve you ill. I am an 
American citizen, and have never lifted a hand 
against your countrymen in all my life. But 
] am a man, as you are; and could you but 
tell me what has befallen my beloved wife in 
France, then, indeed, would I forget the 
wrongs that have been done me in this 
place.” 

I do not know what led me to unburden 
myself to this 
man, or what I 
hoped from his 
sympathy. Mar- 
tinet as I found 
him, a German 
soldier and 
typical of his 
people, some 
kindliness in the 
glance he turned 
upon me led me 
to the confession. 

Nor did his un- 
couth reply dis- 
courage me. I 


left him believing 


that he would 
not be found 
without goodwill 
toward me. The 
days to come 
proved that I was 
not mistaken. 

“Vour affairs 
can be nothing 
to me,” he said, 
sharply ; “see to 
it that I have no 
cause of com- 
plaint. Your 
treatment may 
depend upon 
your behaviour. 
[ can promise 
nothing — what- 
ever. 

_Here was little enough to go upon if you 
will, and yet my persistency remained. “ This 
man has loved some woman,” I said; “my 
Story goes to his heart.” What I hoped of 
it, I cannot tell you. I believed that I had 
made a friend ; and in that faith was return- 
ing to my prison, when, for a brief instant, 
I found myself alone by the grating of 
General Lafayette’s cell, and, speaking in a 
whisper, I called him to the bars. 


“= OPENED HIS VEST AND SHOWED ME A I’APER.” 


“Old comrade, it is I, Zaida. Let me 
touch your hand. Say that it is well with 
you.” 

I thrust my hands between the bars and 
pressed both his own. Looking thus closely 
at him, that which astonished me chiefly was 
the little change I found in him. Neither 
the humiliation of his situation nor the rigour 
of his punishment had abated his courage or 
wounded his health. Here was the General 
Lafayette of Barren Hill, brave and alert and 
kindly as of yore—the man who had fought 
the Red- Caps in 
Paris and believed 
that he would fight 
them yet again. 

“How should it 
be ill with me while 
you are near?” he 
said; “what has a 
man to complain of 
when his friends are 
with him? Have I 
not brought this upon 
you, Zaida? You 
suffer for my sake, 
old comrade; but 
you shall share the 
joy with me. Say 

first that you for- 
give me, and all 
the rest will be 
easy.” 

I answered 
him, in_ truth, 
that none but 
children would 
waste the pre- 
cious moments 
speaking of for- 
giveness between 
two friends who 
would lay down 
their lives each 
for the other; a 
rejoinder he 
scarcely heeded, 
I think, for, draw- 
ing me closer to 

the bars and speaking into my very ear, he 
then opened his vest not more than a 
thumb’s breadth and showed me a paper that 
lay concealed therein. 

“ Our friends are not idle,” he said ; “ this 
is to say that General Washington himself 
has written to Vienna and to Potsdam. 
Madame, my wife, paid heavily that it 
should be brought to me. We are to go 
to Holland and thence to America, if the 
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petition be answered favourably. Failing that, 
there are other ways. Your old comrade, 
Le Brun——” 

He pressed his face to the very bars, so 
intent was he to speak of this thing, and I 
could see how the story excited him. But it 
was not to be. Whatever story of Le Brun 
he had to tell me must remain that day 
untold. A step upon the flags of the 
corridor warned us both that our gaolers had 
returned, and, with a warm clasp of my 
hand, he drew back into the shadows. 
Judge, however, in what a state of hope and 
expectancy I returned to my cell. Freedom! 
Could a whisper of a promise, then, so 
quicken a man’s pulse and stir his blood ? 
Liberty—did God in His good providence 
design that I should go free to find my little 
wife waiting for me beyond the gates? In 
my new exaltation I declared it to be so. 
There is but a narrow gulf between joy and 
sorrow in a prison cell. Who will blame me 
if I crossed it in my dreams that night, and, 
clasping my beloved in my arms, wept lonely 
tears because the morrow would give her 
back to me? 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

I HEAR OF MY WIFE. 
I was already free in my imagination, abroad 
upon a good horse or walking the decks of 
the great ship which should carry me to 
America. Ah, fate ironical, what a prisoner's 
dream was that! For three long months after 
I had spoken to M. de Lafayette I saw none 
but the faces of my gaolers—and no man 
spoke a word to me. Even my dear friend 
no longer stood at the bars of his cell to bid 
me take courage. They had taken him to 
another place in the fortress, and I remained 
utterly alone. 

Three months of darkness—day but a ray 
of wan light upon the stones ; night but long 
hours of dreams and longing. Sometimes 
the spirit of my hope fled afar and left me 
with nothing but the desire of death. 

All prisoners, it may be, have suffered such 
hours as these. I will pass them by to speak 
of a day when, no longer blind to my con- 
dition, one of the warders bade me follow 
him to the Governor’s room, and I came face 
to face with that man of iron for the second 
time—the last I was to see him in all my life. 
The room to which they led me opened out 
upon the ramparts of the prison, beneath 
which both General Lafayette and myself had 
been confined. 

A full half-hour must have passed before 
the Governor came to me; and when he 
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entered I did not hear his step, so intent was 
I upon that panorama of the river and the 
fields). When he touched me upon the 
shoulder I perceived that he had not come 
alone ; for a servant attended him with a 
flask of wine and some fruit upon a dish, and 
his first act was to pour me out a brimming 
glass and bid me drink it. “But have a 
care,” said he, “for that is a Rhine wine 
which goes quickly to the head.” The 
servant being withdrawn, the Governor bade 
me sit at tae table and spoke at once of the 
business upon which he had summoned me. 

“You have good friends in Paris,” said he. 
“T make sure you could name them to me 
if I put you to the point.” 

“Sir,” said I, “a man’s best friend is the 
woman who loves him—but I do not forget 
the others. You are speaking, perchance, of 
Gaspard Le Brun, or that fine old soldier 
Gervais of Blois? Can you convey a word 
from me to them——? ” 

He raised his hand to cut me short. 

“I speak of none of those. You are an 
American and should look first to America. 
Can you think of none who would befriend 
you there?” 

“ Of so many,” said I, “that a book would 
scarce hold their names. I will even dare 
to name General Washington among the 
number.” 

He smiled a little dryly. 

“ Your friend has nothing of the soldier in 
him, I understand. They speak of him as a 
droll who has made Paris laugh when she 
had the leisure to become human. Perhaps 
you do not know such a man.” 

“ Sir,” said I, “ you would not be thinking 
of a lean Quaker they call Gad Grimshaw ? 
Is it indeed he?” 

“No other. If friendship be obstinacy, 
this fellow is your very Jonathan. Why, sir, 
my Government would pay a thousand crowns 
to the man who would rid them of this 
pestilent fellow.” 

I suppose that my face showed him the 
pleasure with which I heard his news. Old 
Gad Grimshaw, of Philadelphia !—that he 
should be the only one to act for me in 
prison. Incredible it appeared. And what, 
then, had become of Le Brun, of Gervais 
and Georges? What had become of them? 
Was it that they were the sentinels of my 
little wife’s safety and so close pressed that 
the hazard of their own fortunes was no less 
than my own. I concluded that it must 
be so. 

“There is little harm in Gad Grimshaw 
while you lock up the widows,” said I. “If 
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it be possible to tell him of my gratitude, I 
shall be under some obligation if you will do 
so. My anxieties lie elsewhere, and you, sir, 
will not think ill of me for that. My dear 
wife is but a child still. I can ill bear tidings 
of my friends when none of her reach me.” 

I had always believed this Governor to be 
a true man at heart, and I did not change my 
opinion of him while I made this confession. 
Eyes blue as an English !ad’s were turned 
upon me when he replied ; and if he avoided 
my question, I perceived none the less that 
he would have been willing to answer it. 

“Mr. Kay,” said he, “ men speak of Paris 
nowadays with bated breath. Since French- 
men murdered their King——” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“Ts the King dead ?” I asked him. 

“ As long ago as January last. Here you 
have the first-fruits of the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette’s teaching. They bring their King to the 
block, fill the prisons to the very gates, treat 
their Queen with infamy, walk in streets that 
run red with blood, and tell the 
world that this is liberty and 
fraternity. Those of us who 
have friends in Paris must 
call upon all our courage 
when we hear of these things. 
It would be thrice foolish to 
hope that the hazard of good 
fortune will pick us out when 
sO many must suffer. You 
are a soldier and will bear 
with fortune, however she 
may treat you. Should 
madame, your wife, fortu- 
nately be released ——” 

“Sir,” cried I, “you did 
not tell me that she was in 
prison.” 

“Mr. Kay,” he said, laying 
a kindly hand upon my own, 
“T last heard of her in the 
Abbey prison five weeks ago.” 

I bowed my head upon my 
arm and for many minutes 
did not speak to him again. 
In his turn he poured me out 
a second glass of the wine 
and bade me drink it. As 
one in a mist of dreams I 
perceived him walking to and 
fro the length of that great 
room, and heard him telling 
me of Paris and the horrible 
crimes which stood to her 
charge.’ Yet what were 
these to me? My beloved 

Vol. xxx.—72. 


a prisoner! Alone, I made sure, amid the 
demons this revolution had unchained. 
‘Heaven help and pity her,” I said. And 
I was a prisoner helpless as she. 

“Ts there any news of one named Le 
Brun?” I asked him, presently, fearing 
almost the sound of my own voice. 

“Le Brun is dead,” he said, laying his 
hand upon mine again. “He died when 
madame was arrested.” 

“Then he died to save her,” I cried, and 
asked him in the same breath if he had any 
tidings of old Gervais of Blois. 

“ They speak of him at Sedan, and after- 
wards across the frontier. Is a certain 
Armand de Sevigny known to you?” 

“Too well,” said I, “for by him has this 
sorrow come to us.” 

“Your friend Gervais hunts him like a 
dog, they tell me.” 

“Heaven help him when he be caught. 
Sir, I can speak no more of this. The sun- 


light blinds my eyes. Let me go again. The 
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darkness is fitter for me than the light 
to-day.” 

He helped me to rise, for a great weakness 
had come upon me. 

“Heed not my words overmuch,” he said ; 
“they may yet spare the women—and I 
know nothing they can rightly charge against 
madame, your wife. In a day or two there 
may be better news of her. Go to the room 
I have commanded them to prepare for you. 
My garden is open to you whenever you may 
choose to walk in it.” 

“Sir,” I said, “ you find me grateful, but it 
is nothing to me now. Let them give me 


liberty, and a horse to carry me to Paris, and 
you shall see no happier man in Germany. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE CROSS IN THE WOOD. 
My treatment in the prison changed entirely 
from this moment ; nor did any severity now 
attend it. If I have learned since that the 
protests of the American Government were in 
the main responsible for this, I shall give my 
friend the Governor some credit nevertheless. 
The room I now occupied was high up in the 
citadel which divides the river Elbe in twain 
I had the sweet, clear waters of the river 
beneath both my windows, the great town 
of Magdebourg for my solace, and the 
Governor’s garden on the far bank open to me 
whenever I had the mind to row across to it. 

I say that the severity of my treatment 
abated suddenly ; but in these privileges I 
stood alone. My dear friend Lafayette had 
already been removed from Magdebourg ; 
Lameth was released ; De Pusy and Maubourg 
had gone I knew not whither. A solitary 
captive of the fortress, I walked the ramparts 
alone or spent the weary hours in the groves 
of the Governor’s garden. Some days being 
passed, they even permitted me to go abroad 
upon the Northern road and to visit a little 
inn upon the river's bank, to which many 
in Magdebourg resorted at holiday times. 
Accompanied in these excursions by an 
honest soldier, a thought of escape never 
entered my head. Perhaps I had lost my 
courage ; I cannot tell you, for the memory of 
those hours lies bitterly upon me. 

Now, I think it would have been the 
Wednesday of the third week after the 
Governor had told me of Paris and my dear 
wife’s imprisonment that a new favour 
awakened me to some interest and seemed to 
speak of friends who had not forgotten me. 
Expressing my desire to walk out to the inn 
I have spoken of, I was exceedingly surprised 
when I had crossed the river to find two horses 
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ready saddled for us, and one of them my own 
good horse which had brought me out of 
France. In answer to my remark that this 
was a kindness I would personally thank the 
Governor for, the old soldier, by name Albert 
Berghaus, bade me lose no time in doing so ; 
“ for,” said he, “the nights draw in, master, 
and the sun is good enough for us.” 

Had I been more observant the man’s 
tone might have struck me as somewhat 
curious. But I thought little of my own 
condition in those days and much of others ; 
and, mounting without remark, I rode out 
toward the inn and never doubted that 
Albert was at my heels. Judge of my 
astonishment when, halting at the tavern 
door, I discovered that I was quite alone. 

The man had lagged, then! The road 
was wide enough, surely, that I should see 
him if he rode upon it. Or had I been so 
preoccupied that he had cantered om ahead of 
me and was already in the house? Bawling 
“ Albert! Albert! ’ with all my lungs, a little 
girl came running out of the inn and said 
that Albert Berghaus had not been there 
since the Sunday. This astonished me more 
than anything which had happened since I 
entered Prussia. 

Had the fellow fallen ill, then? Should I 
return and seek him? A voice whispered, 
“Fool, this is the day of your liberty.” At 
first a still, small voice, anon it became a 
great shouting in my ears of “ Liberty, liberty, 
France, the prison wherein Pauline lies!” 
Again I looked down the flat, dusty road. 
Not a soul appeared thereon. And now the 
voice became louder, more insistent every 
instant. I touched my good horse with the 
spur and set him trotting upon’ the high 
road ; I caught him with the rein and the 
trot became a canter ; my whip was raised 
he began to gallop. Ah, what an hour to 
live through! The winding high road ; the 
voice impelling me; Pauline’s eyes calling 
me to her prison ; the fear of pursuit ; the 
hunter’s ear listening as I drew rein for hoofs 
upon the road behind me. And then the 
mad resolution. France or death! Liberty 
or a grave within the citadel. 

I rode for a full hour at all the speed with 
which a brave horse is capable. When I 
drew rein for very fear that he would die 
I had left the river Elbe far behind me, and 
come to a little wood of pines in so desolate 
a place that it might have been the end of 
the earth—a very abode of spirits and the 
dwelling-place of solitude. Observing that a 
man might well lie concealed in the thickets 
round about, I led my horse into the wood 
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man’s appetite, I 
made a hearty 
meal, and _ was 
ready once more 
to think upon my 
journey. No 
longer now could 
the high road be 
dangerous to me. 
Indeed, my heart 
was light enough 
as I began to 
make ready; and 
this was my occu- 
pation when a 
little strip of paper 
fluttered from one 
ot the holsters to 
the ground, and 
lay so white upon 
the green grass 
that it seemed to 
reproach me for 
my long neglect 
of it. 





“1 RODE FOR A FULL HOUR AT ALL THE SPEED WITH WHICH A BRAVE HORSE IS CAPABLE.” I buckled the 


and there came upon a little shrine with a 
figure of Christ upon the Cross and a spring 
of clear, fresh water beneath it. Here I 
determined to rest some hours and to go no 
farther until darkness should cover me ; and 
to this end I unsaddled the poor brute and 
let him graze where he would. 

Now, it was in this act of kindness to my 
good horse that I made an odd discovery 
which in my haste I had overlooked. 

The holsters upon the saddle I perceived 
were far from being empty ; and not they 
alone, but the haversack slung across them 
did not contain oats, as it might have done. 
Unbuckling the straps with some eagerness 
| brought out a great flask of brandy from 
one of the holsters ; a shapely pistol from 
the other. The haversack itself gave me 
bread and meat, as welcome as their pro- 
vision was astonishing. 

“This Governor, then,” said I, “was in 
some hurry to get rid of me. Either he will 
give it out that I escaped, or he has received 
orders to release me.” 

The latter supposition I could not accept ; 
and, indeed, as I discovered afterwards, the 
good fellow took it upon his own shoulders 
to release me, believing that his Government 
attached little importance to my detention. 
This I learned later on. At the moment I 
had nothing but gratitude for his con- 
sideration ; and, falling to with a hungry 





holster up, I say, 
and, whistling my good horse to me, I put 
the saddle upon his back and made the girth 
secure. Caring little for that which the 
Governor had written, I was ready to mount 
again before I took the paper up and turned 
it about with indifferent fingers. Judge you 
what reason I had delayed. 

“Let your road carry you to Hamburg,” 
the paper said; “it is necessary that you 
know the truth. Your wife died upon the 
scaffold in Paris thirty days ago.” 


I did not read the paper twice. The 
darkness of the night found me still at the 
foot of the Cross, with the image of the 
Saviour looking down upon me. 

And in the darkness I heard the sweet 
music of a voice saying: “It is well with me, 
beloved ; sleep, for she whom thou hast 
loved will watch upon thy dreams.” 


AN EDITOR’S FOOTNOTE. 
THE story of Zaida Kay, as he himself has 
told it, ends in this place. There can be 
little doubt that the death of Pauline, the 
Count of Beauvallet’s daughter, upon the 
scaffold in Paris contributed in some part to 
her husband’s liberty. Though he has not 
written the story, we hear of him returning to 
France and braving the worst perils of the 
Revolution in an effort to accuse the judges 
who had sent this brave girl to her death. 
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Not content with this, he appears to have 
devoted both his energies and his fortune to 
secure the release of his old friend the 
Marquis de Lafayette, still a prisoner in the 
Austrian fortress of Olmiitz. 

This great attempt, as all the world now 
knows, ended in ignominious failure. The 
German doctor, Bollman, helped by the 
young American, 
Francis Kinlock 
Huger, the 
son of that very 
Huger at whose 
house the Mar- 
quis rested the 
first night he 
arrived in Ame- 
rica, together 
contrived to 
write a letter in 
invisible ink and 
to introduce it 
into Lafayette’s 
cell at Olmiitz. 
“These few 
words,” they 
wrote to him, 
“when read 
with your usual 
warmth, will 
afford to a heart 
like yours some 
consolation.” 
The Marquis 


had the wit to 
perceive the 
meaning and 


held the note to 
the flame of a 
candle. Thereon 
he read of the 
attempt which 
was being made 
to rescue him ; 
and, being asked 
if he could in- 
dicate a favour- 
able moment, OF 
replied with ink 
of lime juice that an occasional drive would 
be the only opportunity. 

Who bungled this favourable scheme it is 
a little difficult to say. Certainly Bollman 
and Huger brought horses to the vicinity of 
the fortress and there met M. de Lafayette. 
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A fierce fight between young Huger and the 
guard resulted in the latter’s discomfiture ; 
but General Lafayette, leaping upon the horse 
awaiting him, took the road to Jagersdorf 
instead of that to Hoff and was there re- 
arrested by Prussian officers before a week 
had passed. It remained for the victorious 
General Bonaparte, then in the very vigour 
of his first suc- 
cesses, to de- 
mand imperi- 
ously, in the 
year 1797, that 
which Alustria 
had so long re- 
fused. General 
Lafayette was re- 
leased at Napo- 
leon’s bidding 
and went, an 
exile still, to live 
secluded years 
in Holland. 
There is no 
further record 
of any meeting 
between that 
honest _ soldier, 
Zaida Kay, and 
the great French- 
man by whom 
so many misfor- 
tunes came both 
to France and to 


his friends. 
Zaida, indeed, 
was in America 


at the time M. 
de Lafayette re 
ceived hisliberty. 
I have a letter 
dated from the 
house of his old 
friend Gad Grim- 
shaw, of Phila 
delphia (now a 
widower), in 
which he speaks 
of the healing 
virtues of time and the sweet companionship 
of one who long had loved him. 

And I am tempted to wonder if this were not 
the flaxen-haired Honor Grimshaw, constant 
still in womanhood and happy in that abiding 
faith of love which the years might yet justify. 



























How President Roosevelt Travels. 


By J. G. Graves-THOMPSON. 


O contrast the inter-State tours 
of Theodore Roosevelt with 
that of George Washington, 
when in 1789 a gilded coach 
and four white horses bore 
him from the mansion at 
Mount Vernon to his inauguration in New 
York as the first President of the United 
States, would necessitate a history of the 
Republic, its expansion, its politics, its social 
changes, and its growth in mechanical arts. 
The contrast is as marked as the charac- 
teristics of the two men—the one imperious, 
slow to act, taught by Hamilton and pro- 
bably self-inclined to distrust the masses ; 
the other a “good fellow,” impulsive almost 
to rashness, endearing himself to the common 
people, “the real men and women” as he 
calls them, at the loss of approval by the con- 
servative and timid classes. If there is any- 
thing in common it is that each is a national 
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The last trip of the President covered six 
thousand and six miles of railway, and lasted 
five weeks—from April 3rd to May 11th, 1905, 
to be exact. In its course he shot four brown 
bears and one bob-cat, was in at the death 
of seven wolves and one badger, made from 
two to a dozen speeches daily, and shook 
hands with thousands of men, women, and 
children. Fully three weeks of this time he 
spent in the saddle, hunting wolf or bear, 
averaging thirty-five or forty miles per day, 
sleeping by night in the open—rain, snow, or 
clear weather—and eating the rude fare of 
the camp. Of banquets there were five, 
not including the “spread” he gave to 
his guides, hunters, and others whom he 
had had with him on the bear hunt. He 
discussed politics with politicians, hunt- 
ing, riding, and marksmanship with Texas 
rangers and Colorado mountaineers, German 
philosophy with savants, birds and beasts 





THE PRESIDENT SPEAKING FROM THE END OF THE PRESIDENTIAL TRAIN, 
From a Photo. supplied by Bain, New York. 


hero—the first President for having conducted 
a long and successful war, the last President for 
leading the recent uprising against the trusts. 
Between the two eras there have been many 
Presidential tours. ‘Two—that of President 
Garfield in- 1881, and that of President 
McKinley to Buffalo in 1901—have sadly 
ended in assassination. Consequently the 
American, while approving of such trips, is 
apprehensive until each has ended in safety. 





with naturalists, railroading with railway men, 
and public questions with men of every degree 
and calling. From this record it is plain that 
his photographs do not exaggerate his power- 
ful physique. And it may be added by one 
who saw him daily that his good nature was 
as enduring as his strength. 

But democratic as all this is, it must not be 
thought for an instant that such a trip is taken 
without preparation. For at least two months 
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William Loeb, junr., secretary to the Presi- 
dent, is in correspondence and often in con- 
sultation with the representatives of the cities 
along the proposed route, and with the 
organizations which purpose entertaining the 
chief executive. The general idea once 
defined, the work is taken up by the Secret 
Service. One or more of its best men are 
sent out in advance, and with him the local 
police and the sheriffs confer. His authority 
in this particular is supreme, and unless what 
he deems sufficient precautions are adopted 
by any given place he 
can cut that town out 
of the programme. 
He determines the 
streets to be followed 
in the parade and the 
means of preserving 
order. In the larger 
cities it is required 
that the sidewalks be 
roped off from the 
driveway, and that the 
crowd be kept behind 
the ropes. In Wash- 
ington, where the 
authorities are  fre- 
quently called upon to 
handle immense and 
eager crowds, this one 
feature has been re- 
duced to a system. 
Iron sockets in the 
paving and iron rods 
inserted therein to 
carry the wire rope 
can be put in place 
at the rate of about 
ten miles an _ hour. 
Wherever it is pos- 
sible the State militia 
is called out for guard 
duty on the streets 
when the President comes to town, and 
occasionally, as at St. Louis last year, the 
regular troops are detached for this duty. 

In this way at least ninety-nine per cent. 
of the populace is kept from direct contact 
with the President. ‘To restrain the remain- 
ing percentage there is a bodyguard of 
police, plain-clothes men, and sometimes 
citizens, under the direction of two men 
Frank H. Tyree and James Sloan, jun. For 
the past three years they have been detailed 
by the Secret Service to attend the President 
wherever he may be—at the capital, at his 
summer home, Oyster Bay, or travelling. 
Practically they are his personal guard. In all 
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FRANK H. TYREE, THE SENIOR BODYGUAKD OF THE PRESI- 
DENT—HE IS THE TALLER OF THE TWO MEN 
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parades Tyree rides upon the box, guarding 
the President from that point, and ready to 
replace the driver should an accident occur. 
His predecessor was killed by a street car in 
the performance of this duty. Sloan either 
walks by the side of the carriage nearest to 
the President, or rides upon the step. It 
hardly need be said that these men are of 
splendid physique, and possess a high order 
of intelligence. Although there is no facial 
resemblance, hundreds have shaken hands 
with them, thinking they were being honoured 
by the President. 
Often a State or city 
official away from 
Washington, having a 
good opinion of him- 
self and the hospitality 
he is displaying, gets 
huffy at finding him- 
self elbowed out of 
the way, courteously 
enough, but none the 
less firmly, by these 
two good-looking 
strangers. Sometimes 
he goes so far as to 
complain to the Presi- 
dent or to Mr. Loeb, 
only to meet with the 
cheerful response, 
“Oh, we think they 
know their business.” 

When the President 
shakes hands with a 
crowd one of the 
men stands directly 
in front of him while 
the second is at his 
side. As the line 
moves forward each 
handshaker is steadily 
pushed along and 
not permitted to 
loiter for a second. Incidentally, if he be a 
stranger, he must not be surprised to find 
that investigating hands move across his hip- 
pockets, as ifin search of concealed weapons. 
That is precisely what they are doing, and the 
practice has been followed ever since Mr. 
McKinley was shot at Buffalo. More than 
one man who has innocently tried to draw 
his handkerchief from his pocket as he ap- 
proached the President has had that hand 
caught in the grip of a Secret Service man, 
and this is another reminder of that assassi- 
nation. 

It is this handshaking mania of us 
Americans which causes the most anxiety to 


[ Photograph. 
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those whose duty it is to protect the Pre- 
sident’s person. Once the neutral strip 
between the President and the crowd is in- 
vaded the guards are nearly helpless, and a 
handshaking crowd is the most difficult to 
scatter or to separate a President from. Con- 
sequently the practice is permitted only in 
small places and with small crowds. In them 
there is rarely danger. At New Castle, Colo., 
for instance, where the President left the rail- 
way for the bear hunt, there was absolutely 
no local protection and it was as absolutely 
unneeded. ‘The President left his car at will, 
tried his mount in a preliminary gallop 
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A GROUP OF MEMBERS OF THE PKESIDENTIAL PARTY DURING PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S LAST TRIP THROUGH THE 
SOUTH-WEST—JAMES SLOAN, JUN., SECKET SERVICE OFFICER, AND WM. LOEB, JUN., THE PRESIDEN T'S SECRE TARY, 





From a) STAND IN THE FRONT ROW AT THE READER'S LEFT. 


through the streets of the village, talked 
freely with the crowd, shook hands with 
everybody, petted the babies, and all without 
constraint. 

In extreme contrast with this freedom was 
Chicago. That city was in the midst of a 
strike. There had been rioting almost daily, 
and many had been shot or beaten to death 
by the mob. It was necessary to conceal 
from the people all knowledge of the 
President’s movements through the streets. 
A guard of cavalry was present from a neigh- 
bouring post. Every person of known 
anarchistic tendencies was sent from the city, 
kept in custody, or carefully watched through 
the day, and the whole detective force of 
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the city was drawn upon to assist the Secret 
Service. Along the streets, as we drove 
from the train to the hotel, were waggons, 
each bearing upon its side a placard giving in 
huge type the text of a federal injunction, 
warning the strikers not to molest that waggon 
or its occupants. To lend it still greater force 
there rode upon each such waggon from one 
to three deputy marshals, each armed with a 
rifleorshot gun and having strapped to his waist 
at least one pistol. Even the irresponsible 
strike leaders woke to the occasion and gave 
their powerful protection to the President 
and his party. Consequently the preparations 
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were so perfect that the day passed without a 
single unpleasant incident, ominous as the 
conditions seemed. At St. Louis, when 
the President visited the World’s Fair a 
year ago, the apprehension was equally 
keen. The fair was about to close. Thou- 
sands of hangers-on to the concessions, 
persons who lived from hand to mouth and 
not too particular in their methods of getting 
that living, had been thrown out of employ- 
ment, the city was the abode of some of the 
leaders of socialism, and there was in the 
minds of all the analogy of the McKinley 
catastrophe. Yet the result was happy. 
Personally, Theodore Roosevelt has no 
fear. His faith in destiny is Napoleonic, 
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and this faith is largely shared by Americans, 
among whom “ Teddy’s luck” has become a 
household phrase. Nevertheless, the respon- 
sibility for his safety weighs just as heavily 
upon the members of his official family. So 
it happens that only upon rare occasions can 
he escape from his guards. This part of the 
penalty he has to pay for greatness, at first 
extremely irksome to a man of his impatient 
nature. He has finally come to accept it as 
unavoidable, and for no one has he warmer 
regard than for his two attendants. Only 
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regarded by the company as a valuable 
advertisement, easily worth the cost of the 
special train. However, an accident would 
have the reverse effect. So care is taken to 
make up a selected train crew, the oldest 
and most careful engine-driver and fireman 
in the cab, the men with the best records 
throughout the rest of the train, the best 
equipment in the way of cars and engines, 
and, finally, a high official of the company to 
accompany the train and see that the last 
detail is perfect. 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT AUSTIN, TEXAS, WITH THE PRESIDENTIAL TRAIN IN THE BACKGROU 
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From a Photo. by Risse. 


recently he promised Tyree a United States 
marshalship. 

No less attention is paid to the manner of 
his travel. Usually one railway supplies a 
private car, and, if the size of the party 
requires, a special train of three such cars. 
Until recently—until, in fact, the President 
began his crusade against unjust railway 
rates—the railways did this free of charge. 
There were several reasons why they should. 
Because the President meets at stations large 
crowds, and is obliged to make speeches from 
time to time, no regular schedule could be 
followed further than to reach specified 
points at specified hours. This removes all 
possibility of his travelling by a regular train, 
to the delay and annoyance of the travelling 
public. His passing over a railway line is 


But the daily Press, or a part of it, criti 
cized the President for accepting favours 
from railway corporations which he might 
later have to prosecute in his official capacity. 
There is no provision made by Congress to 
pay the expense of such trips. Accordingly, 
there arose the ridiculous spectacle, the 
humiliating spectacle, of a President of a 
wonderfully wealthy country dipping into his 
own pocket to pay the cost of being the 
guest of a large proportion of the American 
people ! 

When one views the trips collectively, 
covering the entire country as they have 
covered it or will cover it in a few more 
months, he is forced to the conclusion that 
the hospitality of one’s constituency is an 


expensive affair. If anything were needed 
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to add to the incongruity and inconsistency 
of the situation it would be the statement 
that the Senators and Representatives, who 
urge the President the most warmly to visit 
their sections of the Republic, and*who at 
other times do not hesitate to appropriate 
large sums to send themselves or their con- 
fréres upon “ Congressional junkets” of no 
particular benefit to any save the participants, 
are the loudest-mouthed opponents to any 
increase in the President’s salary or allow- 
ances. 

The private car which the President occu- 
pies is not so luxurious as that of many a 
railway official. It must be not merely a 
temporary home but a workshop as well, in 
which the business of the Executive may be 
carried on from day to day without inter- 
ruption. It is usually, then, a long car, 
having a kitchen and larder at the front, and 
in the rear a fair-sized observation - room 
which may be variously converted into an 
office, a dining-hall, a reception-room, a 
sleeping-room for the car attendants, and a 
lounging-room. Between these extremes are 
five state-rooms capable of accommodating 
ten people, and, at a pinch, double that 
number. Here have their abode, beside 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN A DECORATED CARRIAGE AT SHERMAN, 
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the President and his guests, the secretary to 
the President, two typewriters, and a mes- 
senger. If there is a special train of several 
cars, as there is on long trips like the last, all 
these people, with the exception of the 
secretary, will have quarters in a second car. 
There will also be included in the party the 
representatives of the three Press associations 
of the United States and an official photo- 
grapher. This is another feature of Presi- 
dential trips not dreamt of in early days. 
The Press has grown to be such an integral 
part of the daily life of every American 
citizen that means of getting to him daily and 
almost hourly reports of the President and his 
doings are now regarded as essential. With 
these Press representatives the President talks 
freely and often confidentially, and of course 
such confidence is never violated. Much the 
same sentiment requires the attendance of 
an expert photographer, although there is the 
added importance of preserving a pictorial 
history of a trip. 

Naturally no two tours of a President are 
identical, yet each has one or mofe features 
common to all, like the parade*through the 
streets, the speeches, and the banquets. The 
parades have been likened to those of a 
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From a Photo. by Clogenson, Dallas, Texas. 
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circus, and the similitude indeed becomes 
strong if one remembers that open carriages 
are substituted for gilded cages and the 
members of the party with the attendant 
“local committee-men ” riding therein for the 
occupants of such cages, the brass bands, the 
outriders and crowds on the sidewalks running 
along to keep up with the head of the parade 
and crazy to get one more glimpse of the 
President. The streets are always decorated 
with the national colours, the taste of the 
decorations varying as the personal equa- 
tions of those who have done the work. 
Nearly always there are banners inscribed 


head, forcing the illusion of an enormous 
tent, brilliantly illuminated, and at the 
banquet which followed the speech-making 
there was a happy hint of the President’s 
old life, upon his Dakota cattle ranch. 
The front of the menu card bore what 
appeared to be the rear of a “chuck- 
waggon,” such as the President must have 
often seen. Closer inspection showed that a 
part of the cover could be dropped just as 
the end of a real waggon is_ actually 
dropped when in use, and this revealed an 
excellent likeness of Mr. Roosevelt. The 
unfortunate side of such formalities is that 





THE PRESIDENT AT YELLOWSTONE ON HIS WESTERN TKIP. 
From a Photo. supplied by Bain, New York. 


either with quotations from the President’s 
public utterances or allusions to them. Last 
spring was found everywhere this salute, “ No 
Race Suicide Here, Mr. President ”—one way 
of calling attention to the number of children 
born in that particular town and present at 
the greeting to the President and referring to 
the latter’s pet hobby of large families. 
Another favourite inscription was “ A Square 
Deal for Every Man ”—one of the President’s 
frequent remarks. Some of the decorations 
were marvellous. At Dallas, Texas, where the 
exercises were held in the evening, long 
strings of electric lights ran from the 
ground to an apex high over the President's 


upon them it is usually the drum-major of 
local politics and public occasions who gets 
to the front, while the better, if more modest, 
citizens keep to the background. 

Of the queer incidents on a trip there is no 
end. A negro, at one little station where the 
party stopped for coal, beseeched the Secret 
Service man at the end of the train: “Say, 
boss, ah ben erwaitin here sence fo’ o’clock 
dis mohnin. Ah’m a wukkin man, I is, and 
ah cain’t wait no longer. Tell dat Presiden 
man, won’t yo, boss, dat ah want fo toh luk 
on him jes one lil moment. Ah never seen 
no Presiden.” Then up in the monntains 
while the day was not yet grey and everyone 

















was in his berth there would be shouting and 
cheering outside, and we knew that we were 
passing a station. “Oh, Teddy! Hii, there, 
Teddy ; we’ve been waiting up all night for 
you. Come out and show yourself.” And 
really the crowd did not mean to be dis- 
respectful. 

The intensity 
of the desire to 
look upon a Pre- 
sident is beyond 
words. If the 
wishes of every 
little community 
in the country 
were met a Pre- 
sidential trip 
would be a con- 
tinuous perform- 
ance, beginning 
and ending with 
the term Of “‘jromay 
his office. The 
train can only stop at places of large popu- 
lation or where there is other good 
reason for delay. Hence other towns 
must depend upon their wit for a sight 
of the big man. One Texas town accord- 
ingly wired the President that it had passed 
an ordinance requiring all trains to make a 
halt of at least eight minutes. In deference 
to him they would cut this down to five 





THE DECORATED LOCOMOTIVE WHICH HAULED THE PRESIDENTIAL TRAIN 


THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS OF COLORADO. 
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minutes, but could do no better. They were 
not on the programme, but their ingenuity 
got them a two-minute talk. Two other little 
places, side by side on the railway, had 
begged for a similar favour, but were denied. 
Then they bethought themselves of a water- 
tank located just 
% between the two 
villages, and 
they argued that 
although the 
train could pass 
through each of 
the towns it must 
get water for the 
tender from that 
tank. So they 
gathered at the 
tank, and, like 
the first towns- 
people, were re- 
warded by a 
short talk. 

Odd as the incidents of a trip are, they 
are only matched by the gifts which are 
forced upon Mr. Roosevelt at such times. 
Here is a small part of the list, just the few 
which come back to mind now: one live 
racoon, for a pet; a gourd seven feet long 
and very slender, evidently the prize-winner at 
some county fair; a “big stick,” curiously 
carved ; a bunch of artificial roses, the work- 
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THE PRESIDENT RETURNS TO GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLORADO, FROM A BEAR HUNT—HE IS ON THE WHITE HORSE. 


From a Photograph, 
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manship and the gift of a woman over eighty 
years of age, down in Indian Territory; a 
basket fashioned from the hide of an 
armadillo ; a quilt for Miss Alice Roosevelt ; 
several Indian coup-sticks for Master Archie ; 
spurs of gold and silver for the President ; a 
membership card to the Denver Press Club, 
made of pure gold which had been dug, 
refined, smelted, and manufactured while the 
President was within the State, and, 
moreover, guaranteed never to have been 
defiled by use in trade; a silver-mounted 
saddle and riding-whip ; numerous engrossed 
copies of songs and poems dedicated to him ; 
degrees from various colleges and universities ; 
and honorary memberships in organizations, 
ranging in character from labour unions to 
college fraternities. One more, the prettiest 
and most numerous of all—flowers. The 
baggage car fills with them about the second 
day, and then each basket or bouquet is 
kept for twenty-four hours, at the end of that 
time to be thrown away or given to the 
souvenir-seekers along the road. At one place 
in Colorado the people literally filled the cars 
with immense baskets of lilacs. 

rhe most touching gift was that of Jake 
Borah, one of the President’s guides on the 
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bear hunt. When the time for parting arrived, 
Jake had tried to give the President nearly 
everything he owned, including his rifle and 
his horse, but everything had been firmly 
declined. Just then the President stooped 
to pat Skip, Jake’s pet bear dog. That was 
cue enough. “Well, you’ve got to take 
Skip, then,” said Jake, and to this he stuck 
against every protest. So Skip was added to 
the collection in the baggage car, and is now 
a guest at the White House. 

President Roosevelt has now visited every 
state and territory, with the exception of 
Florida and Arkansas and those beyond the 
sea, and as he will include the two States in 
the trip he has planned this year, the 
roster will be made complete. Should his 
successor or any of them exceed this record, 
he can do it only by visiting Alaska, Porto 
Rico, the Panama Canal zone, Hawaiian 
Islands, Guam, Tutuila, and the Philippines, 
but there is to prevent this a strong sentiment 
which says a President must not at any time 
leave the territory of the United States. 
While there is no legal provision on the 
subject, every President has respected the 
sentiment, and even in sea-voyages has kept 
within the three-mile limit. 


OYSTER BAY WELCOMES THE PRESIDENT HOME AFTER A LONG TRIP, 
From a Photo. supplied by Bain, New York. 
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aIKE FLANNERY, the West- 
% cote agent of the Interurban 
Express Company, leaned over 
the counter of the express 
office and shook his fist. Mr. 
Morehouse, angry and red, 
stood on the other side of the counter, 
trembling with rage. The argument had 
been long and heated, and at last Mr. More- 
house had talked himself speechless. The 
cause of the trouble stood on the counter 
between the two men. It was a soap box 
across the top of which were nailed a number 
of strips, forming a rough but serviceable 
cage. In it two spotted guinea-pigs were 
greedily eating lettuce leaves. 

“Do as you loike, then!” shouted 
Flannery ; “pay for thim an’ take thim, or 
don’t pay for thim and leave thim be. 
Rules is rules, Misther Morehouse, an’ Mike 
Flannery’s not goin’ to be called down fer 
breakin’ of thim.” 

“But, you everlastingly stupid idiot!” 
shouted Mr. Morehouse, madly shaking a 
flimsy printed book beneath the agent’s nose, 
“can’t you read it here—in your own plain 
printed rates? ‘ Pets, domestic, Franklin to 
Westcote, if properly boxed, twenty-five 
cents each.’” He threw the book on the 
counter in disgust. “What more do you 
want? Aren’t they pets? Aren’t they 
domestic? Aren’t they properly boxed? 
What ?” 

He turned and walked back and forth 
rapidly, frowning ferociously. Suddenly he 








turned to Flannery and, forcing his voice to 
an artificial calmness, spoke slowly but with 
intense sarcasm. 

“Pets,” he said. “P-et-s! Twenty-five 
cents each. There are two of them. One! 
Two! Two times twenty-five are fifty! 
Can you understand that? I offer you fifty 
cents.” 

Flannery reached for the book. He ran 
his hand through the pages and stopped at 
page sixty-four. 

*“ An’ I don’t take fifty cints,” he whis- 
pered, in mockery. “ Here’s the rule for ut. 
‘Whin the agint be in anny doubt regardin’ 
which of two rates applies to a shipmint, he 
shall charge the larger. The consign-ey may 
file a claim for the overcharge.’ In this case, 
Misther Morehouse, I be in doubt. Pets 
thim animals may be, an’ domestic they be, 
but pigs, I’m blame sure they do be, an’ me 
rules says plain as the nose on yer face, 
‘Pigs, Franklin to Westcote, thirty cints 
each.’ An’ Misther Morehouse, by me arith- 
metical knowledge two times thurty comes to 
sixty cints.” 

Mr. Morehouse shook his head savagely. 

“Nonsense!” he shouted, “ confounded 
nonsense, I tell you! Why, you _ poor, 
ignorant foreigner, that rule means common 
pigs, domestic pigs, not guinea-pigs ! ” 

Flannery was stubborn. 

“Pigs is pigs,” he declared firmly. 
“Guinea-pigs or dago pigs or Irish pigs 
is all the same to the Interurban Express 
Company an’ to Mike Flannery. Th’ 
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nationality of the pig creates no differen- 
tiality in the rate, Misther Morehouse ! 
’Twould be the same was they Dutch pigs 
or Rooshun pigs. Mike Flannery,” he added, 
“is here to tind to the expriss business an’ 
not to hould conversation wid dago pigs in 
sivinteen languages fer to discover be they 
Chinese or Tipperary by birth an’ nativity.” 

Mr. Morehouse hesitated. He bit his lip 
and then flung out his arms wildly. 

“Very well!” he shouted, “ you shall hear 


of this! Your president shall hear of this! 
It is an outrage! I have offered you fifty 
cents. You fefuse it! Keep the pigs 


until you are ready to take the fifty cents, 
but, by George, sir, if one hair of those 
pigs’ heads is harmed I will have the law on 
you!” 

He turned and stalked out, slamming the 
door. Flannery carefully lifted the soap box 
from the counter and placed it in a corner. 
He was not worried. He felt the peace that 
comes to a faithful servant who has done his 
duty and done it well. 


Mr. Morehouse went home raging. His 


boy, who had been awaiting the guinea-pigs, 
knew better than to ask him for them. He 
was a normal boy, and therefore always had 
a guilty conscience when his father was 
angry. 
the house. 


So the boy slipped quietly around 
There is nothing so soothing to 
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a guilty conscience as to be 


out of the path of the 
avenger. 
Mr. Morehouse stormed 


into the house. 

“Where's the ink?” he 
shouted at his wife as soon 
as his foot was across the 
door-sill. 

Mrs. Morehouse jumped 
guiltily. She never used 
ink. She had not seen the 
ink, nor moved the ink, nor 
thought of the ink, but her 
husband’s tone convicted her 
of the guilt of having borne 
and reared a boy, and she 
knew that whenever her 
husband wanted anything in 
a loud voice the boy had 
been at it. 

“Tl find Sammy,” -she 
said, meekly. 

When the ink was found 
Mr. Morehouse wrote rapidly, 
and he read the completed 
letter and smiled a trium- 
phant smile. 

“That will settle that crazy Irishman!” he 
exclaimed. ‘ When they get that letter he 
will hunt another job all right!” 

A week later Mr. Morehouse received a 
long official envelope, with the card of the 
Interurban Express Company in the upper 
left corner. He tore it open eagerly and 
drew out a sheet of paper. At the top it 
bore the number A6754. The letter was 
short. “Subject—Rate on guinea-pigs,” it 
said. “ Dear Sir,—We are in receipt of your 
letter regarding rate on guinea-pigs between 
Franklin and Westcote, addressed to the 
president of this company. All claims for 
overcharge should be addressed to the 
Claims Department.” 

Mr. Morehouse wrote to the Claims De- 
partment. He wrote six pages of choice 
sarcasm, vituperation, and argument, and 
sent them to the Claims Department. 

A few weeks later he received a reply from 
the Claims Department. Attached to it was 
his last letter. 

“Dear Sir,” said the reply, “ Your letter 
of the 16th inst., addressed to this depart- 
ment, subject rate on guinea-pigs from 
Franklin to Westcote, rec’d. We have taken 
up the matter with our agent at Westcote, 
and his reply is attached herewith. He 
informs us that you refused to receive the 
consignment or to pay the charges. You 
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have therefore no claim against this company, 
and your letter regarding the proper rate on 
the consignment should be addressed to our 
Tariff Department.” 

Mr. Morehouse wrote to the Tariff Depart- 
ment. He stated his case clearly, and gave 
his arguments in full, quoting a page or two 
from the encyclopedia to prove that guinea- 
pigs were not common pigs. 

With the care that characterizes corpora- 
tions when they are systematically conducted, 
Mr. Morehouse’s letter was numbered, O. 
K’d, and started through the regular channels. 
Duplicate copies of the bill of lading, manifest, 
Flannery’s receipt for the package, and several 
other pertinent papers were pinned to the 
letter, and they were passed to the head of 
the Tariff Department. 

The head of the Tariff Department put his 
feet on his desk 
and yawned. He 
looked through the 
papers carelessly. 

“Miss Kane,” 
he said to his steno- 
grapher, “take this 
letter. ‘Agent, 
Westcote, N.J. 
Please advise why 
consignment re- 
ferred to in attached 
papers was refused 
domestic pet 
rates. 

Miss Kane made 
a series of curves 
and angles on her 
note- book and 
waited with pencil 
poised. The head 
of the department 
looked at the 
papers again. 

“Huh! guinea- 
pigs!” he said. 
“Probably starved 
to death by this 
time! Add this to 
that letter: ‘Give 
condition of con- 


<i>->-~ 
signment at pre- » I 
” 


sent.’ 
He tossed ‘the 
papers on to the stenographer’s desk, took 
his feet from his own desk, and went out 
to lunch. 
When Mike Flannery received the letter 
he scratched his head. 
“Give prisint condition,” he repeated, 








thoughtfully. “Now what do thim clerks 
be wantin’ to know, I wonder! ‘ Prisint 
condition,’ is ut? Thim pigs, praise St. 
Patrick, do be in good health, so far as I 
know, but I niver was no veternairy surgeon 
to dago pigs. Mebby thim clerks wants me 
to call in the pig docther an’ have their pulses 
took. Wan thing I do know, howiver, which 
is they’ve glorious appytites for pigs of their 
soize. Ate? They'd ate the brass padlocks 
off of a barn door! If the paddy pig, by the 
same token, ate as hearty as these dago pigs 
do, there’d be a famine in Ireland.” 

To assure himself that his report would be 
up to date, Flannery went to the rear of the 
office and looked into the cage. The pigs 
had been transferred to a larger box—a dry 
goods box. 

“ Wan—two—t’ree— four — foive — six— 
sivin — eight !” he 
counted. “ Sivin 
spotted an’ wan all 
black. All well an’ 
hearty an’ all eatin’ 
loike ragin’ hippy- 
potty-musses.” He 
went back to his 
desk and wrote. 

“Mr. Morgan, 
Head of Tariff 
Department,” he 
wrote. “Why do 
I say dago pigs is 
pigs because they 
is pigs and will be 
til you say they 
ain’t which is what 
the rule book says 
stop your jollying 
me you know it as 
well as I do. As 
to health they are 
all well and hoping 
you are the same. 
P.S. There are 
eight now the family 
increased all good 
eaters. P.S. I 
paid out so far two 
dollars for cabbage 





*** BY GEORGE!’ HE SAID. : 
* FLANNERY IS RIGHT, PIGS IS which they like shall 
PIcs.’” . : 
I put in bill for 


same what?” 
Morgan, head of the Tariff Department, 
when he received this letter, laughed. He 
read it again, and became serious. 
“ By George !” he said. “ Flannery is right. 
‘Pigs is pigs.’ I'll have to get authority on 
this thing. Meanwhile, Miss Kane, take this 
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letter: ‘Agent, Westcote, N.J. Regarding 
shipment guinea - pigs, File No. A6754. 
Rule 83, General Instruction to Agents, 
clearly states that agents shall collect from 
consignee all costs of provender, etc., etc., 
required for live stock while in transit or 
storage. You will proceed to collect same 
from consignee.’ ” 

Flannery received this letter next morning, 
and when he read it he grinned. 
“Proceed to collect,” he 
“How thim clerks do 
loike to be talkin’! J 
proceed to collect two 
dollars and _twinty-foive 
cints off Misther More- 
house! I wonder do 
thim clerks know 
Misther Morehouse? 
I'll git it! Oh, yes! 
* Misther Morehouse, 
two an’ a quarter, plaze.’ 
*Cert’nly, me dear frind 
Flannery. Delighted !’ 

Not!” 

Flannery drove the 
express waggon to Mr. 
Morehouse’s door. Mr. 
Morehouse answered the 
bell. 

“Ah, ha!” he cried 
as soon as he saw it was 
Flannery. ‘So you've 
come to your senses at 
last, have you? I thought 
you would! Bring the 
box in.” 

“IT hev no box,” said Flannery, coldly. 
“T hev a bill agin Misther John C. More- 
house for two dollars and twinty-foive cints 
for kebbages aten by his dago pigs. Wud 
you wish to pay ut?” 

“ Pay—— Cabbages——!” gasped Mr. 
Morehouse. “ Do you mean to say that two 
little guinea-pigs—-—” 

“Eight!” said Flannery. “ Papa an’ 
mamma an’ the six childer. Eight!” 

For answer Mr. Morehouse slammed the 
door in Flannery’s face. Flannery looked at 
the door reproachfully. 

“TI take ut the con-szgn-y don’t want to 
pay for thim kebbages,” he said. “If I 
know signs of refusal, the con-sign-y refuses 
to pay for wan dang kebbage leaf an’ be 
hanged to me!” 

Mr. Morgan, the head of the Tariff 
Department, consulted the president of the 
Interurban Express Company regarding 
guinea-pigs, as to whether they were pigs or 


said, softly. 
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not pigs. The president was inclined to 
treat the matter lightly. 

“ What is the rate on pigs and on pets?” 
he asked. 

“Pigs thirty cents, pets twenty-five,” said 
Morgan. 

“Then, of course, guinea-pigs are pigs,” 
said the president. 

“Ves,’ agreed Morgan. “I look at it that 
way, too. A thing that can come under two 
rates is naturally due to be classed as the 
higher. But are guinea- 
pigs pigs? Aren’t they 
rabbits ?” 

“Come to think of 
it,” said the president, 
“T believe they are 
more like rabbits. Sort 
of halfway station be- 
tween pig and rabbit. 
I think the question is 
this—-are guinea-pigs of 
the domestic pig family ? 
I'll ask Professor Gor 
don. He is an authority 
on such things. Leave 
the papers with me.” 

The president put the 
papers on his desk and 
wrote a letter to Pro- 
fessor Gordon. Unfortu- 
nately the professor was 
in South America col- 
lecting zoological speci- 
mens, and the letter was 
forwarded to him by his 
wife. As the professor 
was in the highest Andes, where no white 
man had ever penetrated, the letter was 
many months in reaching him. ‘The 
president forgot the guinea-pigs, Morgan 
forgot them, Mr. Morehouse forgot them, but 
Flannery did not. One-half of his time he 
gave to the duties of his agency ; the other 
half was devoted to the guinea-pigs. Long 
before Professor Gordon reeeived the presi- 
dent’s letter Morgan received one from 
Flannery. 

“ About them dago pigs,” it said, “ what 
shall I do, they are great in family life, no 
race suicide for them, there are thirty-two 
now shall I sell them do you take this 
express office for a menagerie, answer quick.” 

Morgan reached for a telegraph blank and 
wrote : 

“ Agent, Westcote. Don’t sell pigs.” 

He then wrote Flannery a letter calling his 
attention to the fact that the pigs were not 
the property of the company, but were 
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merely being held during a settlement of a 
dispute regarding rates. He advised Flannery 
to take the best possible care of them. 

Flannery, letter in hand, looked at the 
pigs and sighed. The dry-goods box 
cage had become too small. He boarded 
up twenty feet of the rear of the express 
office to make a large and airy home for 
them, and went about his business. He 
worked with feverish intensity when out on 
his rounds, for the pigs required attention, 
and took most of his time. Some months 
later, in desperation, he seized a sheet of 
paper and wrote “ 160” across it and mailed 
it to Morgan. Morgan returned it asking 
for explanation. Flannery replied :— 

“ There be now one hundred sixty of them 
dago pigs, for heaven’s sake let me sell off 
some, do you want me to go crazy, what ?” 

“Sell no pigs” Morgan wired. 

Not long after this the president of the 
express company received a letter from Pro 
fessor Gordon. It was a long and scholarly 
letter, but the point was that the guinea-pig 
was the Cavia aparea while the common 
pig was the genus Sws of the family Suzde. 
He remarked that they were prolific and 
multiplied rapidly. 

“They are not pigs,” said the president, 
decidedly, to Morgan. “The twenty-five 
cent rate applies.” 

Morgan made the proper notation on the 
papers that had accumulated in File A6754, 
and turned them over to the Audit Depart- 
ment. The Audit Department took some 
time to look the matter up, and after the 
usual delay wrote Flannery that as he had 
on hand one hundred and sixty guinea-pigs, 
the property of consignee, he should deliver 
them and collect charges at the rate of 
twenty-five cents each. 

Flannery spent a day herding his charges 
through a narrow opening in their cage so 
that he might count them. 

“ Audit Dept.,” he wrote, when he had 

finished the count, “vou are way off there 
may be was one hundred and sixty dago pigs 
once, but wake up don’t be a back number. 
I've got even eight hundred, now shall I 
collect for eight hundred or what? How 
about sixty-four dollars I paid out for 
cabbages ?” 
It required a great many ietters back and 
forth before the Audit Department was able 
to understand why the error had been made 
of billing one-hundred and sixty instead of 
eight hundred, and still more time for it to 
get the meaning of the “cabbages.” 

Flannery was crowded into a few feet at 
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the extreme front of: the office. The pigs 
had all the rest of the room, and two boys 
were employed constantly attending to them. 
The day after Flannery had counted the 
guinea-pigs there were eight more added to 
his drove, and by the time the Audit De- 
partment gave him authority to collect for 
eight hundred Flannery had given up all 
attempts to attend to the receipt of the 
delivery of goods. He was hastily building 
galleries around the express office, tier above 
tier. He had four thousand and sixty-four 
guinea-pigs to care for! More were arriving 
daily. 

Immediately following its authorization 
the Audit Department sent another letter, 
but Flannery was too busy to open it. They 
wrote another and then they telegraphed :— 

“ Error in guinea-pig bill. Collect for two 
guinea-pigs, fifty cents. Deliver all to con- 
signee.” 

Flannery read the telegram and cheered 
up. He wrote out a bill as rapidly as his 
pencil could travel over paper and ran all the 
way to the Morehouse home. At the gate 
he stopped suddenly. The house stared at 
him with vacant eyes. The windows were 
bare of curtains and he could see into the 
empty rooms. A sign on the porch said, 
“To Let.” Mr. Morehouse had moved ! 
Flannery ran all the way back to the express 
office. Sixty-nine guinea-pigs had been born 
during his absence. He ran out again and 
made feverish inquiries in the village. Mr. 
Morehouse had pot only moved, but he 
had left Westcote. Flannery returned to the 
express office and found that two hundred 
and six guinea-pigs had entered the world 
since he left it. He wrote a telegram to the 
Audit Department. 

“ Can't collect fifty cents for two dago pigs 
consignee has left town address unknown 
what shall Ido? Flannery.” 

The telegram was handed to one of the 
clerks in the Audit Department, and as he 
read it he laughed. 

“Flannery must be crazy. He ought to 
know that the thing to do is to return the 
consignment here,” said the clerk. He tele- 
graphed Flannery to send the pigs to the 
main office of the company at Franklin. 

When Flannery received the telegram he 
set to work. The six boys he had engaged 
to help him also set to work. ‘They worked 
with the haste of desperate men, making 
cages out of soap boxes, cracker boxes, and 
all kinds of boxes, and as fast as the cages 
were completed they filled them with guinea- 
pigs and expressed them to Franklin. Day 
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after day the cages of guinea-pigs flowed in a 
steady stream from Westcote to Franklin, and 
still Flannery and his six helpers ripped and 
nailed and packed, relentlessly and feverishly. 
At the end of the week they had shipped two 
hundred and 
eighty cases of 
guinea - pigs, 
and there were 


in the express 
office seven 
hundred and 


four more pigs 
than when they 
began packing 
them. 

“Stop send- 
ing pigs. Ware- 
house  full,”’ 
came a tele- 
gram to Flan- 
nery. He stop- 
ped packing 
only long 
enough to wire 
back, “Can't 
stop,” and kept 
on sending 
them. On the 
next train up 
from Franklin 
came one of 
the company’s 
inspectors. He 
had instruc- 
tions to stop 
the stream of 
guinea-pigs at 
all hazards. As 
his train drew 
up at Westcote Station he saw a cattle-car 
standing on the express company’s siding. 
When he reached the express office he saw 
the express waggon backed up to the door. 
Six boys were carrying bushel baskets full of 
guinea-pigs from the office and dumping 
them into the waggon. Inside the room 
Flannery, with his coat and vest off, was 
shovelling guinea-pigs into bushel baskets 
with a coal-scoop. He was winding up the 
guinea-pig episode. 
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He looked up at the inspector with a snort 
of anger. 

“Wan waggonload more an’ I'll be quit of 
thim, an’ niver will ye catch Flannery wid no 


more foreign pigs on his hands. No, sur! 
They near was 
the death o’ 


me. Nixt toime 
i'll know that 
pigs of what 
iver. nationality 
is domestic pets 
an’ go at the 
lowest rate.” 


He began 
shovelling 
again rapidly, 


speaking 
quickly be- 
tween breaths. 

“ Rules may 
be rules, but 
you can’t fool 
Mike Flannery 
twice wid the 
same thrick— 
whin ut comes 
to live stock, 
dang the rules. 
So long as 
Flannery runs 
this expriss 
office pigs is 
pets-—an’ cows 
is pets—an’ 
horses is pets 

-an’ lions an’ 
tigers an’ 
Rocky Moun- 
tain goats is 
pets—an’ the rate on thim is twinty-foive 
cints.” 

He paused long enough to let one of the 
boys put an empty basket in the place of the 
one he had just filled. There were only a 
few guinea-pigs left. As he noted their 
limited number his natural habit of looking 
on the bright side returned. 

“Well, annyhow,” he said, cheerfully, “’tis 
not so bad as ut might be. What if thim 


” 


dago pigs had been elephants ! 
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44 | VAL / 
By ENESBI 


CHAPTER VIL. 

ATLANTIS. 
OU will understand that the 
adventure of the Babylonian 

Queen in London was the 

only one that had occupied 
any time at all. But the 
children’s time was very fully 
taken up by talking over all the wonderful 
things seen and done in the Past, where, by 
the power of the amulet, they seemed to 
spend hours and hours, only to find, when 
they got back to London, that the whole 
thing had been briefer than a lightning flash. 

They talked of the Past at their meals, in 
their walks, in the dining-room, in the first- 
floor drawing-room, but most of all on the 
stairs. It was an old house; it had once 
been a fashionable one, and was still a fine 
one. The banister rails of the stairs were 
excellent for sliding down, and in the corners 
of the landings were big alcoves that had 
once held beautiful statues and now quite 
often held the graceful forms of Cyril, 
Robert, Anthea, and Jane. 

One day Cyril and Robert in tight white 
underclothing had spent a pleasant hour in 
reproducing the attitudes of statues seen 
either in the British Museum or in father’s 
big photograph book. But the show ended 





abruptly because Robert wanted to be the 
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Venus of Milo, and for this purpose pulled 
at the sheet which served for drapery at the 
very moment when Cyril, looking really quite 
like the Discobolus, with a gold and white 
saucer for the disc, was standing on one foot, 
and under that one foot the sheet. 

Of course, the Discobolus and his disc and 
the would-be Venus came down together, 
and every one was a good deal hurt, especially 
the saucer, which would never be the same 
again however neatly one might join its 
eight uneven bits with seccotine or the white 
of an egg. 

“IT hope you're satisfied,” said Cyril, hold 
ing his head where a large lump was rising. 

“Quite, thanks,” said Robert, bitterly. 
His thumb had caught in the banisters and 
bent itself back almost to breaking point. 

“T am so sorry, poor, dear Squirrel,” said 
Anthea ; “and you were looking so lovely. 
I'll get a wet rag. Bobs, go and hold your 
hand under the hot-water tap. It’s what 
ballet girls do with their legs when they hurt 
them. I saw it in a book.” 

“What book?” said Robert, disagreeably. 
But he went. 

When he came back Cyril’s head had been 
bandaged by his sisters, and he had been 
brought to the state of mind where he was 
able reluctantly to admit that he supposed 
Robert hadn’t done it on purpose. 
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Robert replying with equal suavity, Anthea 
hastened to lead the talk away from the 
accident. 

“I suppose you don’t feel like going any- 
where through the amulet ?” she said 

“Egypt,” said Jane, promptly. “I want 
to see the pussy-cats.” 

“Not me; too hot,” said Cyril. “It’s 
about as much as I can stand here—let alone 
Egypt.” It was indeed hot, even on the 
second landing, which is the coolest place in 
the house. “ Let’s go to the North Pole.” 

“I don’t suppose the amulet was ever 
there—and we might get our fingers frost- 
bitten so that we could never hold it up to 
get home again. No thanks,” said Robert. 

“TI say,” said Jane, “let’s get the psam- 
mead and ask its advice. It will like us 
asking, even if we don’t take it.” 

The psammead was brought up in its 
green silk-embroidered bag, but before it 
could be asked anything the door of the 
learned gentleman’s room opened, and the 
voice of the visitor who had been lunching 
with him was heard on the stairs. He 
seemed to be speaking with the door-handle 
in his hand. 

“You see a doctor, old boy,” he said ; 
“all that about thought-transference is just 
simply twaddle. You've been overworking. 
Take a holiday. Go to Dieppe.” 

“T’d rather go to Babylon,” said the 
learned gentleman. 

“T wish you’d go to Atlantis some time 
while you’re about it, and give me some tips 
for my book when you come home.” 

“I wish I could,” said the voice of the 
learned gentleman. 

“Good-bye. Take care of yourself.” 

The door was banged, and the visitor came 
smiling down the stairs—a stout, prosperous, 
big man. The children had to get up to let him 
pass. “ Halloa, kiddies!” he said, glancing 
at the bandages on the head of Cyril and the 
hand of Robert. “ Been in the wars ?” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Cyril. “I say, what 
was that Atlantic place you wanted him to go 
to? We couldn't help hearing you talk.” 

“You talk so very loud, you see,” said Jane, 
soothingly. 

“ Atlantis,” said the visitor; “the lost 
Atlantis, garden of the Hesperides. Great 
continent—disappeared in the sea. You can 
read about it in Plato.” 

“Thank you,” said Cyril, doubtfully. 

“Were there any amulets there?” asked 
Anthea, made anxious by a sudden thought. 

“ Hundreds, I should think. So Ae’s been 
talking to you?” 
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“ Yes, often. He’s very kind to us. We 
like him awfully.” 

“Well, what he wants is a holiday; you 
persuade him to take one. What he wants 
is a change of scene. You see, his head is 
crusted so thickly inside with knowledge 
about Egypt and Assyria and things, that 
you can’t hammer anything into it unless 
you keep hard at it all day long for days 


and days. And I haven't time. But you 
live in the house. You try your hand, will 
you? Right. So long!” 


He went down the stairs three at a time, 
and Jane remarked that he was a nice man, 
and she thought he had little girls of his own. 

“T should like to have them to play with,” 
she added, pensively. 

The three elder ones exchanged glances. 
Cyril nodded. 

“ All right. Ze?’s go to Atlantis,” he said. 

** Let’s go to Atlantis and take the learned 
gentleman with us,” said Anthea; “he'll 
think it’s a dream afterwards, but it'll 
certainly be a change of scene.” 

“Why not take him to nice Egypt?” 
asked Jane. 

“Too hot,” said Cyril, shortly. 

“Or Babylon, where he wants to go?” 

“T’ve had enough of Babylon,” said 
Robert, “at least for the present. And so 
have the others. I don’t know why,” he 
added, forestalling the question on Jane’s 
lips, “ but somehow we have. Squirrel, let’s 
take off these beastly bandages and get into 
flannels. We can’t go in our unders.” 

“ He wished to go to Atlantis, so he’s got 
to go some time, and he might as well go 
with us,” said Anthea. 

This was how it was that the learned 
gentleman, permitting himself a few moments 
of relaxation in his chair, after the fatigue of 
listening to opinions (about Atlantis and 
many other things) with which he did not at 
all agree, opened his eyes to find his four 
young friends standing in front of him in a 
row. 

“Will you come,” 
Atlantis with us?” 

“To know that you are dreaming shows 
that the dream is nearly at an end,” he told 
himself. “Or perhaps it’s only a game, like 
‘How many miles to Babylon ?’” 

So he said aloud, “ Thank you very much, 
but I have only a quarter of an hour to 
spare.” 2 

“It doesn’t take any time,” said Cyril. 
“ Time is only a mode of thought, you know, 
and you've got to go some time, so why not 
with us?” 


said Anthea, “to 
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“ Very well,” said the learned gentleman, 
now quite certain that he was dreaming. 

Anthea held out her soft pink hand. He 
took it. She pulled him gently to his feet. 
Jane held up the amulet. 

“ To just outside Atlantis,” said Cyril, and 
Jane said the name of power. 

“ You owl,” said Robert ; “it’s an island. 
Outside an island’s all water.” 

“T won't go. I won't,” said the psammead, 
kicking and struggling in its bag. 

But already the amulet had grown to a 
great arch. Cyril pushed the learned 
gentleman, as undoubtedly the first- 
born, through the arch—not into the 
water, but on to a wooden floor out of 
doors. The 
others followed. 
The amulet grew 
smaller again, 
and there they 
all were, standing 
on the deck of a 
ship whose 
sailors were busy 
making her fast 
with chains to 
rings on a white 
quay-side. The 
rings and the 
chains were of a 
metal that shone 
red - yellow like 
gold. 

Everyone on 
the ship seemed 
too busy at first 
to notice the 
group of new- 
comers from 
Fitzroy Street. Those who seemed to be 
officers were shouting orders to the men. 

They stood and looked across the wide 
quay to the town that rose beyond it. What 
they saw was the most beautiful sight any of 
them had ever seen—or ever dreamed of. 

The blue sea sparkled in soft sunlight ; 
little white-capped waves broke softly against 
the marble breakwaters that guarded the 
shipping of a great city from the wildness of 
winter winds and seas. The quay was of 
marble, white and sparkling, with a veining 
bright as gold. The city was of marble, 
red and white. The greater buildings that 
seemed to be temples and palaces were 
roofed with what looked like gold and silver, 
but most of the roofs were of copper, that 
glowed golden-red on the houses on the hills 
among which the city stood, and shaded into 
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“SHE PULLED HIM GENTLY TO HIS FEET.” 


marvellous tints of green and blue and purple 
where they had been touched by the salt sea 
spray and the fumes of the dyeing and smelt- 
ing works of the lower town. 

Broad and magnificent flights of marble 
stairs led up from the quay to a sort of terrace 
that seemed to run along for miles, and 
beyond rose the town built on a hill. 

The learned gentleman drew a_ long 
breath. 

“ Wonderful!” he said, “ wonderful! ” 

“T say, Mr. , what’s your name?” said 
Robert. 

“He means,” 
said Anthea with 
gentle polite- 
ness, “that we 
never can re- 
member your 
name. I know 
it’s Mr. De 
Something.” 

“When I was 
your age I was 
called Jimmy,” 
he said, timidly. 
‘“Would you 
mind ? I should 
feel more at 
home in a dream 
like this if I— 
anything that 
made me seem 
more like one of 
you.” 

“Thank you 

-Jimmy,” said 
Anthea, with an 
effort. It seemed 
such cheek to be 
saying “Jimmy” to a grown-up man. “Jimmy, 
dear,” she added, with no effort at all. 
Jimmy smiled and looked pleased. 

But now the ship was made fast, and the 
captain had time to notice other things. He 
came towards them, and he was dressed in 
the best of all possible dresses for the sea- 
faring life. “ What are you doing here?” he 
asked, rather fiercely. “Do you come to 
bless or to curse ?” 

“To bless, of course,” said Cyril. “I’m 
sorry if it annoys you, but we're here by 
magic. We come from the land of the sun- 
rising,” he went on, explanatorily. 

“T see,” said the captain—no one had 
expected that he would. “I didn’t notice at 
first, but of course I hope you are a good omen. 
It’s needed. And this,” he pointed to the 
learned gentleman, “your slave, I presume ?” 
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“Not at all,” said Anthea; “he’s a very 
great man; a sage, don’t they call it? And 
we want to see all your beautiful city, and 
your temples and things ; and then we shall 
go back, and he will tell his friend, and his 
friend will write a book about it.” 

“What,” asked the captain, fingering a 
rope, “is a book?” 

“A record—something written or,” she 
added, hastily, remembering the Babylonian 
writing, “or en- 
graved.” \ 

Some sudden im- 4 
pulse of confidence o 
made Jane pluck 
the amulet from 
the neck of her 
frock. 

* Like this,” she 
said. 

The captain 














looked at it curi- =| 
ously, but — the = 
other three were # 
relieved to notice 3 
—without any of #y 
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that overwhelming 
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interest which the 
mere name of it had 
roused in Egypt 
and Babylon. 

“The stone is of 
our country,” he 
said, ‘‘and that 
which is engraved 
on it, it is like our 
writing, but I can- 
not read it. Will 
you land, and shall / 
I lead you to the 
Kings ?” 

‘*Look here,” 
said Robert, “ does ri 
your King hate / 
strangers ?” 

“Our Kings are 
ten,” said the cap- 
tain, “and _ the 
Royal line, unbroken from Poseidon, the 
father of us all, has the noble tradition 
to do honour to strangers if they come in 
peace.” 

“Then said Robert ; 


lead on, please,” 


“though I shou/d like to see all over your 
beautiful ship, and sail about in her.” 

“That shall be later,” said the captain ; 
“just now we're rather afraid of a storm—do 
you notice that odd rumbling ?” 

“That’s nothing, master,” said an old 
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sailor who stood near; “it’s the pilchards 
coming in, that’s all.” 

“Too loud,” said the captain. 

There was a rather anxious pause ; then the 
captain stepped on to the quay, and the 
others followed him. 

“ Do talk to him, Jimmy,” said Anthea as 
they went; “you can find out all sorts of 
things for your friend’s book.” 

“Please excuse me,” he said, earnestly ; 

“if I talk I shall wake 

/ up ; and, besides, I can’t 

understand what he 
Says.” 

No one else could 
think of anything to say, 
so that it was in com. 
plete silence that they 
followed the captain up 
the marble steps and 
through the streets of 
the town. ‘There were 
streets and shops and 
houses and 
markets. 

““Tt’s just like 
Babylon,” whis- 
pered Jane; 
“only every- 
thing’s perfectly 
‘\ different.” 

“Tt’s a great 
comfort theten 
—- Kings have 
been properly 
brought up—to 
be kind to 
strangers,” An- 
thea whispered to Cyril. 

“Yes,” he said ; “no 
deepest dungeons here.” 

There were no horses 
or chariots in the street, 
but there were hand 
carts and porters carry- 
ing packets on their 
heads, and a good many 
of the people were riding 
on what looked like elephants, only they 
were hairy and they had not that mild ex- 
pression we are accustomed to meet on the 
faces of the elephants at the Zoo. 

“ Mammoths !” murmured the learned 
gentleman, and stumbled over a loose stone. 

The people in the streets kept crowding 
round them as they went along, but the 
captain always dispersed the crowd before it 
grew uncomfortably thick by saying :— 

“Children of the Sun God and their High 
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Priest—come to bless the city.” And then 
the people would draw back with a low mur- 
mur that sounded like a suppressed cheer. 

Many of the buildings were covered with 
gold, but the gold on the bigger ones was 
of a different colour, and they had what 
looked like steeples of burnished silver 
rising above them. 

“ Are all these houses real gold?” asked 
Jane. 

“The temples are covered with gold, of 
course,” answered the captain, “ but the houses 
are only orichalcum—it’s not quite so 
expensive.” 

The learned gentleman, now very pale, 
stumbled along in a dazed way, 
repeating, “ Orichalcum, orichal- 
cum.” 


Anthea. “We can get home in a 


charm. Would you rather go back 
now ? We could easily come some ie 
other day without you.” ~, 

“Oh, no, no,” he pleaded, fer- 5 


I, 
Dn 
minute just by holding up the ZA 7 


vently ; “let the dream go on : = 
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please, please do.” ‘ 

“The High Jijimmy is perhaps 
weary with his magic journey,” t 
said the captain, noticing the 
blundering walk of the learned 
gentleman, ‘and we are yet very 
far from the great temple, where 
to-day the Kings make sacrifice.” 

He stopped at the gate of a 
great enclosure. It seemed to be 
a sort of park, for trees showed 
high above its brazen wall. 

The party waited, and almost 
at once the captain came back 
with one of the hairy elephants 
and begged them to mount. 

This they did. 

It was a glorious ride. The 
elephant at the Zoo—to ride on 
him is also glorious, but he goes 
such a very little way, and then he 
goes back again, which is always 
dull. But this great hairy beast 
went on and on and on—along 
Streets and through squares and 
over bridges. It was a glorions 
city ; almost everything was built 
of marble, red or white or black. 
Every now and then the party crossed a 
bridge. 

It was not till they had climbed to the hill 
which was the centre of the town that they saw 
that the whole city was divided into twenty 
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circles, alternately land and water, and over 
each of the water circles were the bridges by 
which they had come. 

And now they were in a great square. 
One vast building filled up one side of it; 
it was overlaid with gold and had a dome of 
silver. The rest of the buildings round the 
square were of orichalcum. And it looked 
more splendid than you can possibly imagine, 
standing up bold and shining in the sunlight. 

“You would like a bath,” said the captain, 
as the hairy elephant went clumsily down on 
his knees. “It’s customary, you know, be- 
fore entering the Presence. We have baths, 
for men, women, horses, and cattle. The 
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high-class baths are here. Our father, 
Poseidon, gave us a spring of hot water 
and one of cold.” 

The children had never before bathed in 
baths of gold. 
“It feels 

splashing. 

“At least, of course, it’s not gold ; it’s ori 
what’s its name,” said Robert. “ Hand over 
that towel.” 

The bathing-hall had several great pools 
sunk below the level of 
the floor; one went 
down to them by steps. 

“Jimmy,” said An- 
thea, timidly, when, very 
clean and boiled - look- 
ing, they all met in the Bit 
flowery courtyard of the 
public baths, “ don't 
you think all this seems 
much more like wow 
than Babylon or Egypt? 
Oh, I forgot you’ve never 
been there.” 

“T know a little of 
those nations, however,” 
said he, “and I quite 
agree with you. A most 
discerning remark—my 
dear,” he added, awk- 
wardly ; “this city cer- 
tainly seems to indicate 
a far higher level of civi- 
lization than the Egyp- 
tian or Babylonish, 
and——” 

“Follow me,” 
said the captain. 

“ Now, boys, get 
out of the way.” i 
He pushed 
through a little 


said Cyril, 


very splendid,” 


crowd of boys 

who were play- 

ing with dried chestnuts fastened to a 
string. 


“Ginger!” remarked Robert; 
“they're playing conkers, just like the 
kids in the Kentish Town Road.” 

They could see now that three 
walls surrounded the island on _ which 
they were. The outermost wall was of 
brass, the captain told them; the next, 
which looked like silver, was covered with 
tin; and the, innermost one was of ori- 


chalcum. 
And right in the middle was a wall of 
gold, with golden towers and gates. 
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“Behold the Temple of Poseidon,” said 
the captain. “It is not lawful for me to 
enter ; I will await your return here.” 

He told them what they ought to say, and 
the five people from Fitzroy Street took 
hands and went forward. The golden gates 
slowly opened. 

“We are the Children of the Sun,’ 
said Cyril, as he had been told, “and 
our High Priest—at least, that’s what 
the captain calls him. We have a dif- 
ferent name for him at home.” 

“What is his 
name ?” asked a 
white-robed man 
who stood in the 
doorway with his 
arms extended. 

“ | — Jimmy,” 
replied Cyril, ' 
with some hesita 
tion; “and we 
have come to 
speak with your 
Kings inthe 
Temple of Posei- 
don. Does that 
word sound 
right ?” he whis- 
pered, anxiously. 

“ Quite,” said 
the learned gen- 








“* BEHOLD THE TEMPI.E OF POSEIDON,’ SAID 
THE CAPTAIN.” 


tleman. “ It’s odd I can understand what you 
say to them, but not what they say to you.” 

“ The Queen of Babylon found that too,” 
said Cyril ; “it’s part of the magic.” 

“Oh, what a dream!” said the learned 
gentleman. 

The white-robed priest had been joined 
by others, and all were bowing low. 














“Enter,” he said ; “ enter, Children of the 
Sun, with your High Jijimmy.” 

In an inner courtyard stood the temple, 
all of silver, with gold pinnacles and doors, 
and twenty enormous statues of bright gold 
of men and women. Also an immense pillar 
of the other precious yellow metal. 

They went through the doors, and the 
priest led them up a stair into a gallery, from 
which they could look down on to the 
glorious place. 

“The ten Kings are even now choosing 
the bull. It is not lawful for me to behold,” 
said the priest, and fell face downward on 
the floor outside the gallery. The children 
looked down. 

The roof was of ivory adorned with the 
three precious metals, and the walls were 
lined with the favourite orichalcum. 

At the far end of the temple was a statue 
group, the like of which no one living has 
ever seen. 

It was of gold, and the head of the chief 
figure reached to the roof. That figure was 
Poseidon, the father of the city. He stood 
in a great chariot drawn by six enormous 
horses, and round about it were a hundred 
mermaids riding on dolphins. 

Ten men, splendidly dressed, and armed 
only with sticks and ropes, were trying to 
capture one of some fifteen bulls which ran 
this way and that about the floor of the 
temple. The children held their breath, for 
the bulls looked dangerous, and the great 
horned heads were swinging more and more 
wildly. 

Anthea did not like looking at the 
bulls. She looked about the gallery 
and noticed that another staircase led 


: on a \| 
up from it to a still higher story ; also | 


that a door led out into the open air 
to what seemed to be a balcony. 

So that when a shout went up and 
Robert whispered, “Got him,” and 
she looked down and saw 
the herd of bulls being driven 
out of the temple by whips, 
and the ten Kings follow- 
ing, one of them spurring 
with his stick a black bull 
that writhed and fought in 
the grip of a lasso, she an- 
swered the boy’s agitated 
“Now we sha’n’t see any- 
thing more,” with :— 

“Yes, we can; there’s 
an outside balcony.” 

But very soon the girls 


crept back. 
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“T don’t like sacrifices,” Jane said. So 
she and Anthea went and talked to the priest, 
who was no longer lying on his face, but 
sitting on the top step mopping his forehead 
with his robe, for it was a hot day. 

“Tt’s a special sacrifice,” he said ; “usually 
it’s only done on the justice days every five 
years and six years alternately. And then 
they drink the cup of wine with some of the 
bull’s blood in it and swear to judge truly. 
And they wear the sacred blue robe, and put 
out all the temple fires. But this to-day is 
because the city’s so upset by the odd noises 
from the sea and the god inside the big 
mountain speaking with his thunder voice. 
But all that’s happened so often before. If 
anything could make me uneasy it wouldn’t 
be ¢hat.” 

“What would it be?” asked Jane, kindly. 

“Tt would be the Lemmings.” 

“ Who are they —enemies ?” 

“They’re a sort of rat, and every year they 
come swimming over from the country that 
no man knows, and stay here awhile and 
then swim away. This year they haven't 
come. You know rats won't stay on a ship 
that’s going to be wrecked. If anything 
horrible were going to happen to us it’s my 
belief those Lemmings would know, and that 
may be why they’ve fought shy of us.” 

““What do you call this country?” asked 
the psammead, suddenly putting its head out 
of its bag. 


















‘“*wHAT DO YOU CALL THIS COUNTRY?’ ASKED 
THE PSAMMEAD.” 
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* Atlantis,” said the priest. 

“Then I advise you to get on to the 
highest ground you can find. I remember 
hearing something about a flood here. Look 
here, you ”—it turned to Anthea—“let’s get 
home. The prospect’s too wet for my 
whiskers.” 

The girls obediently went to find their 
brothers, who were leaning on the balcony. 

“ Where’s Jimmy?” asked Anthea. 

“ There he is—below,” said the priest, who 
had come with them. “Your High Jijimmy 
is with the Kings.” 

The ten Kings were no longeralone. The 
learned gentleman—no one had noticed how 
he got there—stood with them on the steps 
of an altar on which lay the dead body of 
the black bull. 

All the rest of the courtyard was thick 
with people, seemingly of all classes, and all 
were shouting: “ The sea—the sea !” 

“ Be calm,” said the most 
kingly of the Kings, he who 
had lassoed the bull. “Our 
town is strong against the 
thunders of the sea and of 





the sky!” 
“I want to go home,” ns 
whined the psammead. a - 


“We can’t go without § ~ \ 
him,” said Anthea, firmly. ¢° 
“Jimmy!” she called, “Jim- 
my!” and waved to him. 
He heard her, and be- 
gan to make his way 
towards her through 
the crowd. 

They could see from 
the balcony 
the sea captain 
edging his way 
out from 
among the 
people. And 
his face was 
dead white, 
like paper. 

‘““To the 
hills!” he 
cried, in a loud 
and terrible 
voice. And 
above his 
voice came 
another voice, 
louder, more 
terrible — the 
voice of the 
sea. 
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The girls looked seaward. 

Across the smooth distance of the sea 
something huge and black rolled towards 
the town. It was a wave, but a wave a 
hundred feet in height, a wave that looked 
like a mountain—a wave rising higher and 
higher till suddenly it seemed to break in two 
—one-half of it rushed out to sea again ; the 
other—— 

“Oh!” cried Anthea, “the town—the poor 
people.” 

“Tt’s all thousands of years ago, really,” 
said Robert, but his voice trembled. They 
all hid their eyes fora moment. They could 
not bear to look down, for the wave had 
broken on the face of the town, sweeping 
over the quays and docks, overwhelming 


the great storehouses and factories, tearing 
gigantic stones from forts and bridges, and 
using them as battering-rams against temples. 
Great ships were swept over the roofs of the 
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“THEY ALL HID THEIR EVES 
FOR A MOMENT,” 














houses and dashed down half-way up the hill 
among ruined gardens and broken buildings. 
The water ground them to powder on the 
metal roofs of palaces. 

Then the wave swept back towards the sea. 

“T want to go home,” cried the psammead, 
fiercely. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said Jane, and the boys 
were ready, but the learned gentleman had 
not come. 

Then suddenly they heard him dash up to 
the inner gallery, crying :— 

“TI must see the end of the dream.” He 
rushed up the higher flight. The others 
followed him. They found themselves in a 
sort of turret-roof, but open to the air at the 
sides. 

The learned gentleman was leaning on the 
parapet, and as they rejoined him the vast 
wave rushed back on the town. This time 
it rose higher—destroyed more. 

“Come home,” cried the psammead ; 
“ that’s the Jast |” 

“Oh, come!” cried Jane, holding up the 
amulet. 

“T will see the end of the dream,” cried 
the learned gentleman. 

“ You'll never see anything else if you do,” 
said Cyril. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” appealed Anthea. 
never bring you out again !” 

“ You'll never have the chance if you don’t 
go soon,” said the psammead. 

“T will see the end of the dream,” said 
the learned gentleman, obstinately. 

The hills around were black with people 
fleeing from the villages to the mountains. 
And even as they fled, thin smoke broke 
from the great white peak and then a faint 
flash of flame. Then the volcano began to 
throw up its mysterious fiery inside parts. 
The earth trembled; ashes and sulphur 
showered down ; a rain of fine pumice-stone 
fell like snow on all the dry land. The 
elephants from the forests rushed up towards 
the peaks ; great lizards, thirty yards long, 
broke from the mountain pools and rushed 
down towards the sea. The snows melted 
and rushed down, first in avalanches, then 
in roaring torrents. Great rocks cast up by 
the volcano fell splashing in the sea miles 
away. 

“Oh, this is horrible!” said Anthea. 
“Come home, come home.” 

“The end of the dream,” gasped the 
learned gentleman. 

“Hold up the amulet!” cried the psam 
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mead, suddenly. The place where they 
stood was now crowded with men and 
women, and the children were strained tight 
against the parapet. The turret rocked and 
swayed ; the wave had reached the golden 
wall. 

Jane held up the amulet. 

“Now,” cried the psammead, “say the 
word |” 

And as Jane said it the psammead leaped 
from its bag and bit the right hand of the 
learned gentleman. 

At the same moment the boys pushed him 
through the arch, and all followed him. 

He turned to look back, and through the 
arch he saw only a waste of waters with above 
it only the peak of the terrible mountain with 
fire raging from it. 


He staggered back to his chair. 

“ What a ghastly dream !” he gasped. “ Oh, 
you're here, my—er—dears. Can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

“You’ve hurt your hand,” said Anthea, 
gently ; “let me bind it up.” 

The hand was, indeed, bleeding rather 
badly. 

The psammead had crept back to its bag. 
All the children were very white. 


“ Never again,” said the psammead, later 
on, “ will I go into the Past with a grown-up 
person! I will say for you four you do as 
you're told.” 

“We didn’t even find the amulet,” said 
Anthea, later still. 

“Of course you didn’t; it wasn’t there. 
Only the stone it was made of was there. It 
fell on to a ship miles away that managed to 
escape and got to Egypt. J could have told 
you that.” 

“T wish you had,” said Anthea ; and her 
voice was still rather shaky. “Why- didn’t 
you ?” 

“You never asked me,” said the psammead, 
sulkily. “I’m not the sort of chap to go 
shoving my oar in where it’s not wanted.” 

“ Mr. Jijimmy’s friend will have something 
worth having to put in his book now,” said 
Cyril, very much later indeed. 

“Not he,” said Robert, sleepily. “The 
learned Jijimmy will think it’s a dream, and 
it’s ten to one he never tells the other chap a 
word about it at all.” 

Robert was quite right on both questions. 
The learned gentleman did. And he never 
did. 
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ADVERTISING IN JAPAN 
** This gigantic bottle consists 
of several thousand bottles 
empty, I need hardly state—of 
Yabashi beer (Japanese) hung 
oh a framework, the whol 
making a very creditable like 


ness to a large 
bottle of this beer. 
Its height is about 
sixty or seventy feet, 
and an idea of its 
size can be gathered 
from the Korean 
walking past. It 
is in the Japanese 
quarter of Seoul, 
Korea, and shows 
the gigantic strides 
Japan is making towards the civilization of Korea.” — 
Captain G, C. Jennings, Royal Fusiliers, Peking. 





A ROYAL CASTLE OF SURPRISES. 

**The Castle of Weesenstein, 
which belongs to the King of 
Saxony, is probably one of the 
most curious and romantic of 
Royal dwelling-places in Europe. 
It is a place of surprises and 
topsy - turveydom. You cross 
a viaduct, enter the third floor, 
and behold you find yourself in 
the stables. There can certainly 
not be many palaces where the 
horses are located upstairs, and, 
but for the exceeding thickness 
of the walls and floor, they 
would certainly not be very plea- 
sant neighbours, especially to the 
occupants of the saloons below. 
You pass on through long cor- 
ridors, up winding stairs, till you 
reach the fifth floor, where a_ f 
further surprise awaits you, for in 
the attics you find the castle 
chapel and the ice cellar. The 
castle is of great antiquity, and 
some of the rooms might almost 
date from troglodyte times, for 
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they are hewn out of the solid rock on which the 
castle stands. There are all sorts of secret rooms, 
doubtless the scene of many a strange drama in the 
Middle Ages, and inexplicable little turrets project at 
the most unexpected plac es. The castle is situated 
in the Miiglitz Valley, in a district of singular 
beauty.” —Mrs. H. Vivian, The Pleasaunce, Woking. 


WHEN IS AN ELEPHANT NOT AN ELEPHANT? 

‘*When he is made up of two clever acrobats 
‘rigged up’ to resemble that noble animal. The 
photograph reproduced was taken at the Barnum and 
3ailey show whilst the ‘elephant’ was tight-rope 
walking and paused for a moment to scratch his front 
leg with the hind one.”—Photo. by Mr. F. G. Wright, 
29, Columbia East, Detroit, Mich. 
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‘“*The above 
an ordinary tea - 


The 


tray. 


photographs were 
materials 
scape coniprised a few pieces of stone, 


LAN DSCAPES 
both taken on 
for the 
with 


sea- 
some 


bird-sand strewn round them, while water poured 
into the tray forms the ‘sea.’ The sky is made by 
standing a piece of card at the back and roughly 

A DOLL SIGN. 





an old marine store, and 
hangs out of 
the docr.’”—Mr. Frank Lovett, 
41, Outram Road, Croydon. 


there’s 


a great black doll 


A GROWING SUNDIAL. 

In the grounds of Wentworth 
Castle is to be seen a very 
unique and ancient sundial. The 
Roman figures are formed of 
closely-cropped box borderings, 
while a well-trimmed yew tree, 
twelve feet high, forms the pin 
of the dial. The date on which 
it was planted, namely— March, 

732—1forms a prominent feature, 
being marked by box borderings 
similar to the Roman _ figures. 
Its time - keeping qualities com- 
pare very favourably with sundials 
{ more modern construction. 


‘In many parts 
of France, and in 
places in 
this country, may 
still be this 
quaint doll sign of 
the dealer in rags 
and bones. The 
doll consists of a 
portion of the 
large leg-bone of 
a cow dressed in 
a bundle of rags, 
and, as can well 
be imagined, the 
doll soon becomes 
black and dirty. 
This sign is men- 
tioned in ‘IIamil- 
ton Tighe,’ In- 
goldsby: ‘In 
Ratcliff Highway 


some 


seen 









IN MINIATURE. 


sketching thereon a distant sail. The desert scene, 
‘Water in sight,’ is made with bird-sand and a 


The ‘palms’ are bits of asparagus 
and the Arab and his dead steed are 
modelled in clay.”—-Mr. Perry Barringer, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 


cardboard sky. 
fern on twigs, 
roughly 
3, Palmer Crescent, 


FENN? 


WASHERMAN | 
CLOTHES MENDER, & BUTTONED 


IF THE CLOTHING NOT WASHING PROPERLY 
WILL BE DO IT AGAIN IF LOSE IT WILL 
BE REPAY FOR IT. ' 


No. 22, TAl WOO STREET WANCHAI, 
HON GEONG. 

“JENNY WASHERMAN.” 

**No sooner does a man-of-war drop anchor in a 
Chinese port than dozens of native washermen flock 
aboard in quest of ‘sailorman’s washee,’ to secure 
which competition is very keen amongst them. The 
above card was handed to me by one of them at 
Hong Kong whilst I was serving on H.M.S. Adbion.”— 
Sgt. A. Berry, R.M.A., Eastney Barracks, Portsmouth. 
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AN EVIL-EYE CHARM. 
**This peculiar charm 
consists of a kid glove 
stuffed with wool, and 
having the central fingers 
sewn down to the palm, 
leaving the other two ex- 
tended. This is a well- 
known manual sign against 
the evil eye, especially in 
Naples, where this charm 
was found fixed to the 
outside of the door of a 
poor shop to protect the 
inmates from harm.” - 
Mr. Frank Lovett, 41, 
Outram Road, Croydon. 


“TILTING THE 
BUCKET.” 

‘This snap - shot of 
‘tilting the bucket’ was 
taken at St. Malo, by 
Yeo, Dorking. The com- 
petitors, mostly boys, travel at a fast rate in a truck 
on rails down a slope, and tilt at a pail of water 
suspended above, the endeavour being to thrust the 
ole through a hole in the piece of wood fastened 
beneath the pail. Non-success means a good wetting 
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and the consequent delight of the crowd. 
The writer, having only one plate avail- 
able, wished to get a snap-shot of the 
usual deluge which accompanied the 
attempt. Curiously enough, the photo- 
graph happened to be one of the rare 
cases in which the competitor was success- 
ful, and he is shown with the pole passing 
through the wood. The men on the ladder 
are there for the purpose of refilling the 
pail.”—-Mr. Wm. é Sharman, 20, Wood- 
warde Road, East Dulwich. 


A UNIQUE FIRE ALARM. 

“The next picture is from a_photo- 
graph of what seemed to me a unique 
fire alarm which I found in the little 
town of Bethel, Connecticut. It con- 
sists of the tyre from the driving-wheel of 
a locomotive, suspended by a chain. It 
is ‘rung’ by means of a strong man and 
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a sledge - hammer.”— Mr. A. W. 
Rideout, Sudbury Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE HAVOC OF RIFLE BULLETS. 
‘*The snap-shot below was taken 
while the 63rd Batt. Halifax Rifles 
(one of our Militia regiments) was 
in camp at Bedford Range, near 
Halifax. It tends to show the effect 
of rifle fire, as the hole through 
which the men are looking was 
caused by the woodwork being 
riddled by bullets. This is a three- 
inch spruce plank fence at the rear of 
the targets, and was newly placed 
there this spring. You will also 
notice that the bullets have not 
only riddled the fence but have 
also shattered a six-inch beam as 
well. No firing is done on_ this 
range closer than two hundred yards.” 
—Mr. George H. Connolly, P.O. 
Box 176, Halifax, N.S., Canada. 































AN ACROBATIC GUN. 

**T send you a snap-shot, taken at Gibraltar, which 
shows a 12°5-inch muzzle-loading gun of thirty-eight 
tons being thrown into the sea from the para- 

t, a distance of about one hundred and fifty feet. 
The photograph was taken just as the gun struck a 
projection of rock about fifty feet from the top, which 
it carried completely away, the photograph showing 


the lumps of rock and dust flying about. It again 
struck the rock at the bottcm and, in spite of its 
weight, bounced like a football into the air some 
thirty feet and took the water, muzzle first, just 
like a man diving.”—Gunner G. Spicer, No. 1 
Company, R.G.A., Fort Tigne, Gibraltar. 


THE POWER OF MODERN AMMUNITION. 

‘*The fragments and powder piled in the dishes 
shown in this picture resemble pieces of stone, but 
they are entirely of steel, the powder in the dish on 
the left also being of steel particles. The frag- 
ments and dust were what remained of a shell 
after being discharged from a cannon and exploded. 
They illustrate the enormous power of modern 
ammunition.”—Mr. D. Allen Willey, Baltimore. 





CURIOSITIES. 


PUZZLE—FIND NAPOLEON. 

“*T send you a small engraving which was popular 
at the time of Napoleon’s death. You will see the 
motive by looking at the space between the two tree 
trunks. The picture is purposely designed to form the 
figure of Napoleon contemplating his tomb.’”—Miss 
Mary Craven, 50, Park Mansions, Knightsbridge. 





NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 
** The goggles shown in the above photograph are 
ninety years old, and belonged to my great-grand- 
father. They were used by him in 


the coaching days. The pair of 
goggles on the man’s face are made 
of leather, tin, and glass, dnd are 
fastened to the head by a tape. 
Small holes are pierced in the tin 
for ventilation, and are peculiar for 
bearing a wonderful resemblance 
to some of the motor goggles 
of the present day. The other 
pair are made of wire and wire 
gauze (the latter concave in 
shape), and are also fastened 
with tape; looking through them 
gives a most restful effect, like 
smoked glasses. Strangely 
enough, though the eye cannot 
be seen through them by anyone 
facing the wearer, yet the camera 
shows the eye very distinctly.” 
—Mr. V. Woodhouse, Ederline, 
Roehampton. 











600 THE 
A HORNED ROOSTER. 
“I send you a photograph of the only horned 
rooster known to the poultry dealers of this country. 
The strange fowl was brought to America fiom Port 
Limon, Costa Rica, where it was hatched. It was 
regarded as an object of awe by the natives there, 
who looked upon it as something supernatural. The 





bird was secured by a sea captain and brought kere, 
where it was sold for a large sum of money. The 
horns appear to be of the same material as the ordi- 
nary rooster’s spurs. The bird has no sign of spurs 
on its legs.”—-Mr. George J. Flournoy, City editor 
Mobile /tem, Mobile, Ala.” 


“ HYDROPHODROGON.’ 

** The sign shown 
here is at the en- 
trance to a meadow 
and at once catches 
the eye. The farmer 
many eggs 
and chicks one year 
that he tried the 
above by way of 
experiment, and 
finds that it works 
admirably, frighten- 
ing the would - be 
thieves. He said 
the word is spelled 
wrongly, that it 
should be ‘ Hydro- 
phodrogon ’— water- 
eater—another name 
for the common or 
farmyard drake, a 
bird that is, of course, 
anything but fero- 
cious.” —Mr. Robert 
S. Paterson, 30, High 
Street, East Grin- 
stead, Sussex. 
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CANIN« ECCENTRICITY. 

*“*My photograph shows a valuable Yorkshire 
terrier, which cost twenty pounds, in an extraordinary 
and unaccountable attitude which Hé has never been 
taught to assume. After whining excitedly, and 
edging round and round an empty jug or any open 
vessel, he thrusts his head within and will sit in that 
position for an hour or more, and strongly protests 
against being removed. Can any dog expert explain 
the reason for this curious habit ?”—Miss H. 
Pennington, Stonecroft, Dorking. 





A WAGGISH BOOTBLACK. 


‘*The snap-shot I send you is a portrait of an 
old shoeblack I photographed recently in Switzer- 
land. He sits all day in the streets cf Territet, and 
causes endless amusement to the pedestrians by what 
is written on his blacking-box.”—Miss Olive Ruffer, 
Ribblesdale, Crystal Palace Park, Sydenham. 





























“WITH NEITHER SADDLE NOR STIRRUPS TO HELP HIM, AND THE BEAST RAMPING 
AND REARING LIKE A MAD THING BENEATH HIM, HE WAS HARD 
PRESSED TO HOLD HIS OWN.” 


(See fage 615.) 





